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LADY MOUNTBATTEN 
ON THE WOMEN OF INDIA 


A JOINT meeting of the Association with the Over-Seas League and the 
Women’s Council on Indian Affairs, was held at Over-Seas House, 
Park Place, S.W.1., on Wednesday, October 13th, 1948, when the Countess - 
Mountbatten, C.I., D.C.V.0., C.B.E., gave to an exceptionally large audience 
an informal talk oti the part played by the women in-India in the progress . 
of their country. 

Mrs. CORBETT Rea presided, and stated that Lady Mountbatten was 
present against doctor’s orders. The audience would be very grateful 
to her for not disappointing them. Lady Mountbatten did wonderful 
work in India and no other woman, probably, had received a tribute _ 
similar `to the one paid to her by the Cabinet of India. The greatest 
compliment that our country had ever received was when the new 
Dominion of India asked Lord Mountbatten to be the new Governor- 
General. The choice was made because of the perfect parncrsmtP in 
service and devotion which was so readily given. 


THE COUNTESS MOUNTBATTEN after thanking the Chairman said: I 
wanted to be with you because J appreciate very much the invitation 
extended to me by your three organizations to give an informal talk. 
When my husband and I had the honour of being entertained by the East 
India Association just after we came home, Sir Frank Brown suggested ` 
that I might tell you’something of the part that was played by Indian 
women during the time I was in India. Then Lady Layton, Lady Hartog 
and Mrs. Corbett Ashby suggested that there should be a talk to the 
Women’s Council on Indian Affairs ; the Over-Seas League proposed 
some gathering, and in the end we came to the conclusion that it would 
be very nice to have a “ combined operation.” That is the reason for 
this joint gathering this afternoon. I do thank all those—not all are 
present to-day—who have arranged this meeting so wonderfully. 

I said a few words at the reception given by the East India Association 
at which my husband spoke at length. I stressed that the sympathy, . 
the confidence, and the generosity of spirit which had been shown to us 
both and to the Mountbatten family as a whole by the people of India 
was something which we should never forget, and it is something of which 
I am continuously conscious. 

My husband has spoken on a number of occasions since we came 
back, about the period up to the transfer of power and, more discréetly 
naturally, of the time he spent as Governor-General of India ; but he has 
not spoken of ‘something which I have felt very deeply and that is the 
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tremendous part which the women of India have played in this past year 
of India’s independence and in the last years when India was struggling 
for her freedom: It is something which is really quite phenomenal. 
Indian women, from having been a few years ago right at the bottom of 
the ladder of emancipation, have soared completely to the top. I said 
on the radio the other day, and I say it again, that surely there is no other 
country which can boast of three women holding the highest appoint- 
ments which their Government can offer, the Governor of one of the most 
‘important Provinces, the Minister for Health, and India’s Ambassador 
to the Soviet Union. We shall have to wake up in this country when we 
see how the women of India have achieved emancipation to such a 
remarkable degree in spite of the backwardness of the country, the 
illiteracy of the people, the low. standard of life, and-all kinds of dis- 
. advantages from the point of view of religious feeling and other obstacles. 


THE YEARS OF STRUGGLE 


I think it is largely because of the magnificent work they did alongside 
their menfolk in the last 10 to 15 years. They entered into the struggle 
for independence in the same way as the men ; they came forth in numbers 
from different parts of India, and from all kinds of lives. They adopted 
Mahatma Gandhi’s ideals ; they followed his teaching ; they determined 
on non-violence, and when they had to they went to prison. And so, by. 
_ their own self-sacrifice, their tenacity of purpose and their great capacity 
for suffering, they have climbed to the top. I feel intensely proud of 
my own countrywomen but I have come back from India marvelling 
at what these women thousands of miles away have done and are doing. 
I can never be sufficiently grateful to them for the wonderful example of 
service and courage which they showed to me. I have already referred 
to the Mountbatten’s feelings of gratitude to India and I would like to 
show my gratitude to India’s women, I find it impossible, almost, to 
express. | 

From the moment J arrived in India they extended the hand of friend- 
ship to me, forgetting any question of bygone history. There was no 
element of bitterness, and no reservation. We came together as colleagues 
and friends, we determined to work together and I marvelled at the way 
they accepted me as one of their family. I think the first Indian woman 
I came close to was someone who was a very great friend of my mother’s 
. -before I was even thought of, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Governor of the 
United Provinces. When I arrived at the airfield I found a little message 
- from that great lady saying that she would like to be the first to welcome to 
India as Vicerine, the daughter “ of my great childhood friend, Maudie 
Cassel.” I thought that was a very good omen for the future. She was 
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not there in person because she was ill. From that I came to know 
Sarojini Naidu and those who have admired and loved her for many 
years will know immediately the feeling of friendship which I experienced. 

Rajkumari Amrit Kaur has probably the biggest task any Cabinet 
Minister in any country has ever had to face. She was one of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s closest disciples and friends ; she was educated in this 
country. Not only is she quite the most attractive, competent and charm- 
ing person I have ever met but she is also a wonderful athlete, and 
that always appeals to the English. I have been watching ‘during the 
past months the remarkable manner in which India’s health programme 
is developing. We in this country are concerned at the appalling shortage 
of trained nurses but when you think that we have one trained nurse for 
every 3,000 people while in India there is only one trained nurse for 
every 43,000 people, you will realize what the shortage in India means. 
There are, in fact, less state registered nurses in the whole of India for 
her 330 million people than we have for London alone. I mention this . 
because it gives you an idea of the superhuman task that Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur, her Department and her gallant band of workers are faced with. 


THE PUNJAB MIGRATIONS 


You do not find despondency in India, you find nothing but courage, 
. the desire-to get along with the job and to make the best out of what 
there is available. As far as health is concerned, we thought when the 
great day of India’s independence dawned on August 15th, 1947, that 
the programme of the Government of India in regard to health, education, 
housing and all the other wonderful schemes they had made, could be 
implemented fairly quickly ; but you all know what happened. The 
outbreaks in the Punjab, the migrations of the populations, the 
tragedies that had to be tackled immediately, the looking after large 
numbers of migrating people, meant that all these wonderful schemes had 
to be put into cold storage. Perhaps in a way, India and her people in 
the end will be the richer for that. Think of the newly-formed Indian 
Government faced overnight with these appalling problems. Although 
it was only two per cent of the total population of the sub-continent - 
which was on the move it was still more than the entire populations of 
Australia and New Zealand put together. In other words, there were 
eight million souls migrating over the Pakistan border into India, or 
across the Indian border into Pakistan, and eight million people on the 
move is a terrible thing to contemplate, especially when it is impossible | 
- to plan ahead for such a migration. I do not care who was at the head 
of affairs, it would have to be a superman or superwoman who could put 
forward adequate machinery to deal with such a problem. Many of 
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you. -who know India better ian | do Know the difficulties of n 


and know. that large numbers would be moving on foot along narrow 


“dusty roads without proper escorts. How-could anyone know where to 


_ 


“put the people. _ I remember a year ago to this very day, flying low over - 


the borders .of India and Pakistan and seeing refugees on the move, 


‘bullock cart to “bullock cart, head to tail, trudging wearily along over a 


distance of no less than 70 unbroken miles. 


RELIEF MEASURES FOR REFUGEES 
I would like to tell you what a magnificent job the Indian Government 
and particularly the women concerned with that Government, did. First 


_ of all, these mass migrations brought with them terrible dangers, dangers 


of famine, of epidemics. We did have epidemics begin, cholera, typhus, 


_ plague, but thanks to the vision, energy and sacrifice of large numbers of 


people who volunteered to come and assist from different, parts of India, 


' these epidemics were very quickly stopped. ` Inoculations were undertaken 


`- by. men, but very largely by women, ‘on a vast scale. The refugees 


arriving from east or west were vaccinated and inoculated in their bullock 


carts as they were on the move. 


It is difficult for us in Over-Seas House to picture what was happening. 


` At times I could not-believe my eyes of ears. All I can tell you is that the 


people I was privileged to work with did a superhuman job and I would 
like to say that they were of all religions, of all nationalities, and of all 
beliefs. I worked with Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Sikhs, Parsees, 
with people from India, Pakistan, Canada, China and America. It was 


_ Indeed a wonderful thing that in that hour of terrible distress they came 


together as a team to do their best for suffering humanity. 


THE HEALTH MINISTRY 
--Rajkumari Amrit Kaur was herself directing affairs from the ‘Health 


= Department. She worked day and night, she succeeded in getting out 


on to the convoys. One would see her turning up first at one place and- 
then at another. She had vaccines flown from Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta. I have never seen such humanitarian administration carried: 
out with such efficiency, nor such wonderful courage’shown all the time. . 
How were the refugees dealt with? Camps were set up and the 
refupees were fed either from the land: or by air drop, medical supplies 
were rushed from all parts of India, teams of nurses, doctors and welfare 
workers were brought up. It took a considerable time, and it was a 
remarkable thing to see the way how, when the first fear and terror 
were over the refugees themselves organized themselves. It is surprising 


_ how people in adversity develop powers of leadership which one would 


' hever think they possessed. We had outside Delhi an enormous camp. 
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where 300,000 refugees were looked after. I shall always remember the 
way in which Rajkumari Amrit Kaur organized the hospital services,- 
the way she called for volunteers and the way they came forward to help, 
and the way in which the refugees themselves gradually took charge, 
even the young people. We had enormous numbers of students who 
could no longer study at their Universities because the whole population 
was on the move, and we found in them fine material for leadership. 
In the Delhi camp quite young people looked after thousands of refugees 
singlehanded. I remember a small boy scout marshalling people along 
and having no means to recognise me saying firmly when I came in, 
“ Pass on quickly, please madam.” 

I have been telling you more about refugees than anything else because 
in these very sad months our time was very largely occupied with looking 
after them, some of them sick, some of them wounded, all of them very 
mentally disturbed ; but I also do so because the women of India played 
such a tremendous part relieving their sufferings. They organized a 
medical service amongst the refugees, they started big industrial centres, 
they even began co-operative movements within the camps. These were 
great achievements. Although we went through a season of terrible 
sadness and great disillusionment and distress, all the time constructive | 
work was going on. We in the field marvelled at the way in which the 
Indian Government in Delhi itself, which was in the forefront of the 
communal disturbances gripped the situation and managed to keep the 


-` thing together. If that Government had faltered, if the administration 


had broken down there would have been widespread famine, disease, 
and all the other awful things which follow on those two disasters. > This 
was largely due to India’s great Prime Minister, who is in London at 
this moment, Pandit Nehru and the leadership which he and his colleagues 
gave to his countrymen and women. . 


INDIA STRIDING FORWARD 
We are watching with interest and sympathy the tremendous strides 


‘which India is making at the present moment. I do not think it would — 


have been possible to have visualized that they would have achieved as 
much as they have in the first year of independence. I question whether 
any long-established Government, in a country having had a thousand 
years of independence and freedom, and not confronted by such appalling 
problems and perils as they have had to face, could possibly have done so 
magnificently as the Indian Government has done. I think that the 
people in this country are beginning to realize that. » One finds much more 
understanding of India’s problems in these last months. I think the 
English people and the British Commonwealth as such are a fair-minded 
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and an understanding family and that they will be even more so in the 
future. . 

In spite of all the tragedies, great steps forward were made all the time. 
Take nursing, for instance. I have spoken of the appalling shortage. 
The Indian Government decided that the whole status of the nursing 
profession must be raised and with that in view, the two big Universities 
of Delhi and Madras decided that they would give a degree for nursing ; 
so that now it is possible to qualify in the higher grades of nursing with a 
University degree. That is something which we have not succeeded in 
achieving here in London. The raising of the status of the nursing 
profession has had a remarkable effect on recruitment. That is natural. 
After all, women are human, they have to be tempted a little and provided 
that they have the right qualifications, the proper years of study, there is no 
particular reason why if a woman enters a high profession like nursing 
she should not be allowed to have a University degree. In India that has 
had a remarkable effect and recruits are coming forward all the time. 
An Indian Nursing Council was founded by Rajkumari Amrit Kaur and 
- it will be of great value to the profession. 


EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK 


In India, as you may know, women receive equal pay for equal work. A 
lot of people will dispute the advisability of such a thing in this country, 
and it remains to be seen what will happen here ; but I am convinced that 
India was perfectly right to decide that there should not ‘be any dis- 
crimination between men and women, that every field of service should 
be open to those women who were qualified to serve. Men and women 
must be equal before the law and if that is so they must then receive 
equal pay for equal work. . . 

You can see, therefore, that from having been a very un-emancipated 
body of people, the women of India have gone ahead. ‘A great deal of 
the new Constitution which affects women,is at the present moment still 
on paper, but it does make provision on these lines; including the new 
Hindu law code which will make a vast difference to the laws at present 
affecting Hindu women. I make that reservation because I do not want 
you to expect that Indian women will be able to take advantage of the 
laws made to protect them all at once, as old ideas die slowly. 


THE INDIAN MUSLIMS 


Throughout the country you find women in such positions as city 
sheriffs, and other important posts, and they are women of all religions, 
people seem very ‘confused in their minds about the position of all the 
Muslim people in India. I was talking yesterday to a big group of 
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students and was asked a question which shows how confused people 
are. It was: “Are the Muslim minorities represented in the Indian 
Government?” I said, “ Well, naturally, I will give you an example. 
India’s Minister for Education is a Muslim ; he is a very great friend of 
mine and of India’s Prime Minister.” People in this country do not 
realize that in spite of the fact that there are the two new Dominions 
there are still 40° million Muslims in the Dominion of India, many of 
them occupying high positions. Governors of two of the Provinces are 
Muslims. That is something which is important to remember. 

If the tragedies of the communal strife had not occurred, India would 
have progressed even further than she has, but it is a miracle to me 
that she has already achieved so much. The millions who came into 
India have to a very large extent been absorbed and rehabilitated, new 
cities are being built or else accommodation has been found for them, 
and by and large they are being absorbed into the life of the community. 
But, of course, India is faced with appalling poverty, bad housing con- 
. ditions, low standards of life, and the Government does realize the 
tremendous amount of. work which has got to be done and done quickly. 
Freedom, of course, involves enormous responsibilities but I feel that the 
Indian Government and the people of India realize to the full the respon- 
sibility which is now theirs. They will go forward, I feel, very quickly, 
given a fair chance. 


A PROUD AND HAPPY TIME 


To my husband and niyself and our daughter Pamela, who was with us, 
the time we spent in India was a happy time and proud time. I can 
never tell you of the inspiration which we derived from our associations 
with the Indian people. I can never tell you the gratitude which we felt 
to Mahatma Gandhi for the way in which he took us to himself as friends. 
When the tragedy of his death occurred, the Mountbatten family felt 
not only that India and the world had lost one of the greatest men who 
had ever lived, but we had lost a very dear and honoured member of our 
' family. 

I would like to tell you one little story about Mahatma Gandhi because 
it is so typical of him. My husband and I shortly after our arrival, 
celebrated the silver anniversary of our wedding. We were engaged 
to be married in Delhi in 1922 when my husband was on the Prince 
of Wales’s staff and I was out there as a young woman. On July 18th, 
1947, we celebrated our silver wedding, and very early in the morning 
a knock came on the bedroom door and a messenger had brought 
a personal note from Gandhiji. It was a most charming note hand- 
written and sent to me by Gandhiji expressing his good wishes on the 
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occasion, saying all kinds of nice things, giving us his blessing, and his 
welcome once again to India. I though it was remarkable that on that 
day, my husband and I should receive our first congratulatory message 
from Gandhiji after all the years ‘of sadness. It was something absolutely 
typical of him. 

Women of India probably owe more to Mahatma Gandhi and to 
-= Sarojini Nardu than to any other two people. The emancipation of Indian 
women has come by their own efforts and it has come also because of the 
wonderful encouragement and support that they had from these two great 
people. They do realize their great responsibilities ; they march hand in 
hand with their menfolk: The future of India may well rest very largely in 
- the hands of her women, and all of us here to-day, coming from all parts . 
of the world, certainly from the Commonwealth, do feel that we are very 
proud of our Indian sisters. I. as an Englishwoman do thank them from 
my heart for the confidence, the trust, and the generosity which they 
showed me while I was India, that they are showing me now, ane I know 
they will always show me in the future. 


WORK FOR THE REFUGEES 


THE CHAIRMAN, in thanking Lady Mountbatten for her speech, said 
that she had been listening to speeches for fifty years but she had never 
heard one which moved her more. 

Mrs. H. K. HANDOO said it was a year ago that she returned to India 
after 13 years absence. As the plane flew over the landscape she wondered 
_ if India had really changed, and when she arrivéd she found that all she 
had heard was true. She thought that great as were Lady Mountbatten’s 
abilities, her modesty was even greater. The speaker went out to do what 
she could to help the refugees in Delhi and when she reached the capital 
the trains were still arriving full of refugees, men, women and children. 
In her work she did not have to ask for help, it was graciously offered to 
her. She would always remember that, and those who worked during 
that time would always be grateful to Lady Mountbatten for making it 
so easy and pleasant. The greatest tribute. which was paid to her was 
paid by the women and children where she worked when they asked 
when “ The Lady” was coming again. Whenever she was there they 
forgot their troubles and saw a future ahead of them. That was a tribute 
of which anyone could be proud. 

India had changed, although sad things happéned before the people 
had realized what they had achieved. She was very proud of her country- 
men and women in their struggle for freedom. They had achieved it . 
without bloodshed, without hatred or malice, but before they could 
even realize it or think of the responsibilities which that position brought, 
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there came tales of the horrors spreading in different parts of the country. 
It was in that period that her ladyship extended her hand of friendship and 
goodwill to Indian women and for that they would always be grateful. 


LADY MOUNTBATTEN said that Mrs. Handoo did a magnificent job when 
she was in India. She set up a home for destitute women and children ; 
she worked tirelessly day and night, and she showed tremendous courage, 
The speaker was very proud to count her as a dear friend and colleague. 


TRIBUTES TO LADY MOUNTBATTEN 


Mrs, LANKESTER said that in-the spring of °47, after attending the annual 
session of the All India Women’s Conference she met Lady Mountbatten 
who was leaving for India in a few days’ time and who told her of her great 
desire to take with her a real spirit of friendship, and of her intention to 
get to. know, as soon as possible after her arrival, as many of the women 
leaders as she could meet. We all knew how fully she carried this out - 
and with what great success. At a public meeting in London the night 
before, Pandit Nehru had paid Lady Mountbatten a great tribute, by 
saying that she had associated herself so much with the people of India, 
especially in the troublesome times after the declaration of independence, 
that he could say that there were very few people in India—Indian or - 
other—who are so beloved as Lady Mountbatten. - 


Mrs. Lankester addéd that Mrs. Corbett Ashby and herself, and par- 
ticularly some others present, that afternoon, had had-the, privilege of 
being associated with the largest body of organized women in India, the 
All India Women’s Conference, for over 15 years. They realized that 
most of the women now to the fore in national and international effairs 
had gained their experience and training in work with that Conference. 
Going further back, she had always thought that Indian women, although 
in the background, had nevertheless been rulers in their own homes. 
When the national movement called them, out they were naturally born 
leaders and were ready to play their part. Now women were being given 
equal opportunities and responsibilities with men. Apart from those whom 
Lady Mountbatten had mentioned, a distinguished woman, Mrs. Hansa 
Mehta, who was one of the two women on the U. N. Human Rights Com- 
mission was now in England as a member of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
mentary Conference. A goodwill mission had recently been to Ethiopia 
on behalf of the Government of India, and with the two men on that 
mission was a woman member of the Indian Dominion Parliament, 
Mrs. Ammu Swaminathan. During recent visits to India, Mrs. Lan- 
kaster had seen the work of women in the Central and Provincial Legis- 
latures, and had heard them speak with great confidence and ability. 
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Lady Mountbatten had referred to the fact that the status of nursing 
in India was raised by universities conferring degrees on that subject. We 
in this country but had not got so far in that respect, but she noticed in The 
Times of the day before, that the matron of the London Hospitai,, at a 
presentation of diplomas to nurses, had expressed the hope that the day 
might come when they would be able to obtain university degrees. 


LiEUT.-GENERAL SIR THOMAS HUTTON said that if he had not already 
been something of a feminist he would have become one after listening 
to the speakers at to-day’s meeting. He thought that some of those who 
had served in India had perhaps failed to know and appreciate the women 
of India as well as they might have done. He had himself been fortunate 
in being able to meet some of their leading personalities, both through 
his wife’s connection with the Red Cross, and through his own responsi- 
bility in regard to post-war planning, especially of the:social services. ` 

Lady Mountbatten had given them an authoritative account which 
showed what Indian women were capable of in emergency and reference 
had also been made to the responsible positions they held both in India 
and in connection with international relationships. He was fortunate 
enough lo know both the Rajkumari Amrit Kaur and Sarojini Naidu 
and was able to appreciate the qualities which had led to their appoint- 
ment to the very important positions they now held. The latter, whose 
health was by no means good, carried a tremendous burden of responsi- 
bility in the U.P., especially at a time when communal feelings had been 
so strained.’ Many of those present would be able to appreciate what 
that meant in the U.P. He was sure he was speaking on behalf of every- 
body present when he said how much they appreciated Lady Mount- 
batten’s kindness in coming to give her talk at a time when she was not at 
all well, and how much her talk was appreciated.” ‘There were so many 
rather one-sided accounts of what was happening in India that it was 
difficult to judge the true situation. They were most grateful to 
Lady Mountbatten for giving them this vivid picture of how the Indian 
women were playing their part in these difficult times. 
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THE JUDICIARY IN INDIA ‘AND PAKISTAN 


UNDER THE NEW. CONDITIONS 
By SIR PATRICK SPENS, KBE, KC- ` 


Ir has been noticeable that in all the discussions in Parliament, at the 
meetings of this Association, and in articles in the Press in India, Pakistan, 
and this country, there has hardly been a reference to the changes which 
the Independence Act and the transfer of power in August, 1947 necessarily 
brought to the judiciary and courts in India and Pakistan. Yet both the. 
direct and indirect effects have been very great for the judiciary generally 
and for individual members, whilst the constitutional changes have 
naturally placed the future of the judiciary in different keeping, with the 
probability of still further changes to come in the future. I therefore 
greatly welcome this opportunity of addressing you on these subjects. 

Time makes it impossible for me to deal fully with the position of 
the whole judiciary. I have had to confine my remarks almost exclusively 
to the senior members, i.e., the judges of the Federal, High and Chief 
Courts, though much of what I have to say, particularly of the indirect 
effect of the changes on the senior judiciary, can be applied to the 
remainder also. 

If is of course really unnecessary to emphasise that in the future in both 
Dominions as elsewhere it will be on the judges that citizens and foreigners 
will largely have to depend for their lives, liberty, property, commercial, 
and other rights. For citizen and foreigner alike the future strength, 
independence, and efficiency of the judiciary—the qualities which should 
be found in the judiciary of any country where civilised men would wish 
- to live or with the government or citizens of which he would risk to trade 
—cannot but be a matter of serious concern. 


BEFORE THE TRANSFER OF POWER’ 

. With this introduction I would start by considering shortly the situation 
as it was before the constitutional changes of 1947 in regard to the strength, 
independence, and efficiency of the senior judiciary in British India. 
When I arrived in India in June, 1943, the judiciary and courts were 
passing through a very difficult period. The aftermath of the troubles 
of 1942 was full upon them. The court lists were overflowing with 
applications and appeals relating to political prisoners, case after case 
of the subject against the Crown or some government official. I welcome 
this opportunity of stating how satisfactorily as a whole the judiciary 
stood this test. Of course accusations were made that some judges 
allowed their political sympathies to sway them in favour of the political 
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prisoners and that other judges were executive-minded ; but in my view 
neither political sympathy on the one hand nor service sympathy with 
the executive on the other prevented the judges (with only one or two 
exceptions) applying the law as they understood it, without prejudice or 
impartiality. I read or enquired into the details of all these political 
cases brought to my notice also during my first six months I visited all 
the High and Chief Courts and I think that the judiciary in India in 
1942-44 in dealing with these cases exhibited as high a standard of judicial 
strength and impartiality as could have been found anywhere in like 
circumstances. Believe me, too, at that time, not only judicial strength 


and impartiality but also great patience and tact were required of and 


found in these judges. For at that time matters. were raised in His 
Majesty’s courts in India, which in normal times would have been raised 
by questions to Ministers in legislative assemblies or by letters in the 
Press. But in those days legislative assemblies were rarely functioning. 
Provinces were practically all ruled under Section 93. Censorship of 
the Press was severe. The only forum where a complaint against Govern- 
ment or Government officials was privilieged was the Court. Hence 
many cases, hopeless of success from the legal point of view, were taken 
to the Courts to air grievances, generally semi-political in their nature. 
Instant dismissal would only have aggravated the grievances. Common 
señse required that the judges should deal with such cases with patience 
and tact, and for the most part that was what was done. 

As regards efficiency, however, there was one feature which seemed 
to me to be liable to affect adversely the standard of efficiency of some 
of the High Court Benches. In a number of Provinces the Bench was 
no. longer attracting all the best of the Indian barristers. A number of 
learned, experienced, and outstanding practitioners were refusing offers 
of promotion to’ the Bench. In a few cases these refusals were due to 
political reasons, but in the main the real ground was the enormous 
` actual; or reasonably certain future, monetary sacrifices involved. The 
old regulations requiring compulsory retirement at the age of 60 and 


twelve years service to qualify for pension—regulations suitable enough - 


for judges drawn from the civil service—were proving a most serious 
obstacle in recruiting the best men from the Bar. To give up a lucrative 
or very promising practice at or before the age of 48 was asking a very 


great deal. Early in my time as Chief Justice I urged that the com- | 


pulsory retiring age for barrister judges should be raised to 63, or even 
to 65 as in the Federal Court, and that seven or eight years’ service should 
qualify for a reasonably good pension. Nothing however was done 
in this direction before the transfer of power, though the requisite powers 
to move in this matter as suggested are expressly being given in the draft 
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new constitution of India, and the proposal is under the serious con- 
sideration of the Government of Pakistan. 


APPOINTMENTS TO THE BENCH 


That the judiciary was.reasonably efficient, strong, and impartial 
prior to the transfer of power I have no doubt. - And I believe that the 
efficiency, strength, and impartiality mainly depended on three factors : 
Firstly, on the methods of selection and appointment of the personnel 
of the judiciary, Secondly on the feeling of security derived from the fact 
that the terms and conditions of their ‘service were contained in and 
safeguarded by statutory provisions, and Thirdly on the methods provided 
by statute for terminating that service. : 

In British India there were three main sources from which the personnel 
of the senior judiciary were drawn (a) The English, Scottish and Northern 
Ireland -Bars, (b) the Civil Services, and (c) the Indian High Court Bars. 
Members of each group were required to have qualifications indicative 
of substantial experience. Appointments might originate in a number 
of ways, for instance, members of the English, Scottish, or North Ireland 
Bars might apply. to, or be approached by, the India Office, Members 
of the Indian Bars would probably be approached by the local administra- 
tion officer responsible for putting suitable names before the provincial 
Governor, or by the provincial Chief Justice at his request. But 
eventually as a vacancy occurred or was going to occur, the provincial 
Governor with the assistance of his appropriate administration officer, 
and almost always after consultation with and the approval of his Chief 
Justice, would put before the Governor-General the name of the person 
whom he considered should be appointed. The Governor-General 
with or through his Secretary Public would then vet the proposal, making 
certain that the grounds of recommendation were absolutely sound, 
that seniors were not being passed over without good cause, that service ` 
vacancies were not being imiproperly filled by barrister nominees and 
vice versa, and that proper communal representation was being maintained — 
on the particular Bench concerned. For though of course there were no 
legal requirements, in practice in all the senior courts a certain proportion 
of service to barrister judges and of members of the main communities 
was for the most part maintained. In due course the Governor General 
would forward the name of the person finally approved by him to the 
Secretary State for submission to His Majesty. Theoretically I imagine’ 
that a Secretary of State could turn down a recommendation of the 
Governor-General, but I doubt if any Secretary of State has done so of 
late years. . 
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i THE ADVICE OF MINISTERS 


Now it is to be noted that in this system of selection and appointment, 
at no stage did any Governor or the Governor-General have to consult 
any Minister. The system was devised in the days before there were 
such persons as Ministers. It was of course also devised long before the 
Government of India Act, 1935, which brought into existence the Federal 
Court and created the post of Chief Justice of India. Two modifications 
of the old system came gradually into practice before August, 1947, 
first, Governors, besides consulting their Chief Justices as to recom- 
mendations, consulted also, ostensibly as a matter of courtesy, their 
- Prime or Home or other appropriate Minister and secondly the Governor- 
General sought the advice of the Chief Justice of India before finally 
approving and forwarding any recommendation. relating to the Federal 
or High Courts. ` 


Prior to the transfer of power, no Minister, Provincial or Central, 
could claim as of right to nominate or have recommended any person 
for appointment to the Bench. But of course with the attainment of a 
free constitutional Government, the Governor-General and the Governors 
now have to act in this matter as in others on the advice of the appropriate 
minister. In India under the modifications of the 1935 Act now in force, 
the appointments formerly made by His Majesty on the advice of the 
Secretary of State to the Federal and High Court Benches are now made 
by the Governor-General acting on the advice of the appropriate Minister. 
This may be of course a very far-reaching change which may radically 
affect the type of person and the grounds on which a person is chosen 
for appointment to the Bench. But in India the sources from which 
the personnel for the. Bench can be chosen remain restricted to certain 
qualified persons, and though theoretically the responsible Minister 
might advise any nomination’ from amongst qualified persons on any 
grounds he thought fit and without consulting anyone other than his 
ministerial colleagues, and the Governor-General or Governor would 
have to appoint accordingly, yet I do not apprehend any likelihood of 
any extreme changes. All the leading politicians, including the present 
Governor-General, the Prime Minister, and the Home Minister of India 
are I believe strong upholders of an independent judiciary. Moreover 
in the draft new constitution of India the express provisions for the 
appointment by the Head of the State of judges of the Supreme Court 
(the old Federal Court) require prior consultation with existing judges 
of- that Court and in the case of the appointment of judges of the High 
Courts of the States, (Provinces), prior consultation is required with the 
Chief Justice of India, and the Chief Justice of the Province as well as 
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with the Governor of the Province. The sources from which the personnel 
will be chosen will of course change. | Recommendations will be confined 
to citizens of India, who are judges, or members of the-services with 
the requisite previous judicial experience or qualified members of the 
Indian Bars. One hopes that the constitutional changes will have removed 
any difficulties arising from political affections such as preventing members 
of the Bar in the past accepting promotion to the British-Indian Benches. 
No doubt also difficulties arising from the practice of trying to maintain 
certain proportions between service and barrister judges and members 
of different communities will largely now decrease. 


THE CHANGED CONDITIONS 


Turning now to the conditions and terms of service of the senior 
' Judiciary, these were all laid down specifically in the Government of 
India Act, 1935, and Orders in Council made under it. These prescribed 
exactly how long a judge was entitled to serve, and what remuneration, 
leave, allowances, and other privileges he was to have. Each Federal 
‘and High Court judge had these statutory rights, which statute also pro- 
vided should not be abrogated or varied to his detriment after appoint- 
ment. The judges were not members of any Secretary of State’s service, 
or servants of the Crown dismissible at pleasure, or dependent on any 
covenant or contract, outside the statutory provisions applicable to them 
for any of their rights-or privileges. They occupied their positions by 
virtue of a Warrant of Appointment direct from His Majesty. They 
were secured in their rights and privileges by the statutory provisions 
of the relevant Acts of Parliament and Orders in Council. Constitution- 
ally they.were deliberately put by Parliament in the strongest possible 
position to execute their functions properly and impartially. But of 
course one authority and one authority alone could vary or alter the terms 
and conditions on which they had accepted service. That was Parliament. 

During last year, by the Independence Act and the Orders authorised 
to be made under it, Parliament directly made, or authorised to be made 
subsequently, far-reaching alterations in the existing legal position of. 
Judges in India arid Pakistan. Asa result of the Parliamentary legislation, 
three Courts ceased to exist, the Federal Court of British India, the High 
Court of old united Bengal, and the High Court of old united Punjab. 
Automatically with the disappearance of the Courts, the judges would 
be deprived ‘of their posts and all that went with them. All proceedings, 
civil and criminal, in those courts would come to an end. By Orders 
therefore under the Independence Act provisions were made with a view 
to meeting this emergency. By these orders the old Federal Court of 
British-India was to be.deemed to continue as the Federal Court of the 
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Dominion of India. The High Court of old united Bengal was deemed 
to continue as the High Court of the new Indian province of West Bengal, 
and the High Court of the old united Punjab was deemed .to continue 
as the High Court of the new Pakistan Province of West Punjab. Judges 
who were serving as judges of the Federal Court of British India just 
before midnight of the 14th—15th August, 1947, or of the old High Courts 
of the united Bengal and united Punjab were respectively deemed to have 
been duly appointed and continue as judges of the Federal Court of the 
Dominion of India, the High Court of West Bengal or the High Court of 
West Punjab, as the case might be. 

By other Orders new High Courts were established for East Bengal, 
and East Punjab and provisions made for the appointment of judges to 
these new Courts prior to the 15th August. Options were given to the 
existing judges at Calcutta and Lahore to be appointed prior to that date 
to the new High Court of East Bengal or to the new High Court of East 
Punjab. But apart from this, no option was given, so far as I know, to 
any judge in India or Pakistan to choose whether or where he would 
continue to serve after the 15th August. 


-THE EFFECTS OF TRANSFER 


The position and rights of the existing judges of the Federal Court and 
the High Court at Calcutta and Lahore were directly affected by the 
legislation referred to. But indirectly other judges were also seriously 
affected by the constitutional changes. There were a few Hindu judges 
in Pakistan, a larger number of Muslim judges in India,-some at least 
of whom would have liked similar arrangements made for them as.for mem- ` 
bers of their communities in other services. There were British judges who 
felt that they were entitled to an alternative to staying on under altered 
or altering conditions. There were judges -irrespective of race or com- 
munity who distrusted the future for the courts and the judiciary under 
the control of ministers and departments dominated, as they feared, by 
communal or political partisans. Some felt that even their own records 
as strong and impartial judges in the past, particularly during the difficult 
times of 1942-45, might under certain likely circumstances, count against 
their future prospects. But all that was provided in the first instance as 
a safeguard for the judges was a provision—itself liable to subsequent 
modification by local legislatures and already proposed to be so modified 
in both Dominions—that if a judge stayed on in his old province ôr part 
of his old province, he should be entitled to continue to receive his 
salary, pension, and other allowances. A judge had either to go On where he 
was, no matter what the actual or probable real change in his circum- 
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stances, or resign and go with such pension, if any, as he might at the 
moment have earned in respect of his previous service. i 
. Towards the end of July, 1947, this position was somewhat improved 
by a promise that if at any subsequent date constitutional changes were 
made “as radically to affect the independence of the judges,” existing 
permanent judges i in either Dominion would be entitled to rank for grant 
of proportionate pensions. But such future changes alone were recog- 
nized as entitling existing judges to retire and claim proportionate pen- 
sions. No such immediate right was recognized, and no right to any 
, compensation if a judge felt impelled to retire prematurely was admitted. 
Such was the situation at the time of the transfer of power for the judges 
and it would be useless to pretend that a number, particularly those who 
had not served Jong enough to qualify for pension, did not find themselves 
in a very difficult and anxious position and did not feel aggrieved by what 
seemed to them the very summary manner in which they with their 
statutory rights and'privileges were treated, having regard to the markedly 
contrasted arrangements made for members of the Secretary of State’s 
services. It wasa great blow not only to individuals concerned but also to 
the general belief in the statutory security and privileges attached to 
judicial posts under the Crown. In the case of British judges steps are 
being taken by His Mayjesty’s Government to mitigate hardships in 
individual cases and to my knowledge one Muslim judge at least has 
been enabled by the Governments of the two Dominions to transfer from 
India to Pakistan. 


THE NEED FOR STABILITY 


These latter remarks concern judges in office at the time of the transfer ; 
but of the judges then in office, it must be remembered that the majority 
in both Dominions welcomed the transfer of power and willingly con- 
tinued their service where they happened to'be. For them and for future 
judges the terms on which they will serve will still be found in the existing 
or new constitutional enactments. They will still have their position 
and rights based on statutes, not on outside contracts. But not only 
having regard to what has happened, but for other reasons also, this 
position may not carry the security of tenure and conditions of service 
it was supposed to carry in the past. It seems certain that in India with 
_ the exception of the Federal or Supreme Court, administrative matters 
including the prescribing of many of the terms of service of judges will be 
regulated in future by the legislatures of the different states or provinces. 
Already have appeared indications of a tendency to effect dangerous 
economies at the expense of judges and courts. The numbers of the 
judges in some courts are being directly reduced, in others by limiting ` 
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the jurisdiction of the High Courts to appellate work only, the numbers 
` will in due course be further reduced, whilst direct steps are already being 
taken to reduce the salaries of the judges, even those existing at the time 
of transfer, despite the provisions of the Independence Act. -Many 
changes are being made and more may be made in the near future by the 
various legislatures. i 
I hope that in each Province some sort of stability will be achieved at 
an early date. Security of tenure and of their terms of service is the 
first essential for a good judiciary. Constant variation of these matters 
by legislatures is unfair to individuals and liable to affect the independence | 
of the judiciary and the recruiting of the best personnel. As regards 
actual and proposed reduction in the salaries of the senior judiciary I 
would venture to sound a special note of warning. To my knowledge, 
a number of judges, especially certain Indian judges, even before the 
changes, found their financial situation all too difficult, having regard to 
the existing rates of taxation and to the size and expenses of the houses 
which they were required or expected to occupy and maintain at their 
own expense. Economy on judicial salaries is a very dangerous thing. 
It stops desirable persons accepting positions on the Bench. .It puts some 
judges in situations of grave temptation, whilst for any judge nothing 
affects his efficiency so adversely as constant personal financial worries. 


RETIREMENT OF JUDGES 


That leaves to be considered the provisions for the termination of the 
- service of a member of the senior judiciary which existed prior to August, 
1947, and which exist or are likely to exist thereafter. The very “ bed 
rocks’ on which the strength and impartiality of the judiciary wete 
based were the statutory provisions. securing for each judge who retained 
his health a definite term of service until a fixed age, 65 in the, case of 
judges of the Federal Court, 60 in the case of judges of the High Courts 
terminable only on prior death, resignation, and removal, and in the case 
of removal, requiring that the matter should be referred to the judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council and that a judge could only be removed 
by His Majesty after an enquiry by and an adverse report from the 
Judicial Committee. No other authority in Britain or British India, 
executive,. administrative or legislative, could cause the removal from 
office of any judge during his statutory term, always excepting the power <. 
of Parliament by legislation to annul or over-ride this great statutory 
safeguard. No alteration was made in these provisions in India 
immediately following upon the 15th August, 1947. But soon thereafter 
came the move to transform the Federal Court of India into a Supreme 
Court, which should in due course be a final court of appeal for India in 
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all cases and largely take the place of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in its appellate jurisdiction. It was therefore also felt that the 
Supreme Court should at once take the place of the Judicial Committee 
_as the forum for references in regard to the desirability of removal of 
High Court judges. In the draft constitution. of India however, it is 
proposed that both judges of the Supreme Court and of the High Courts 
shall only be removable by an Order of the Head of the State passed after 
an address, supported by not less than two thirds of the members present 
and voting, by both Houses of the future central legislature in the same 
session praying for such removal on the’ grounds of proved misbehaviour 
or incapacity. This is likely to be the chief safeguard of the future for 
the independence of the Indian judiciary, perhaps not so absolutely free 
from possible political influence as the present provision but one which 
which we were well familiar and under which judges have elsewhere had 
no difficulty in acting strongly and independently. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 


My own conclusions are therefore that so far as the selection and 
appointment of personnel and security from improper removal during 
their term of office as judges are concerned, the existing and probable 
future arrangements will be as satisfactory as those existing before 
August, 1947. I wish that I were as sure that terms and conditions of 
service would be as good and as secure as they were regarded before the 
recent changes. Recent events have shown that statutory rights and 
privileges and statutory guarantees can be very lightly dealt with in these- 
days. So far as judges are concerned, this may well have serious conse- 
quences to the recruiting of the best personnel for colonial and other | 
Benches in the future. Moreover in India and Pakistan, where with the 
exception of the Supreme Courts, the terms of judicial service and the 
future position and rights of the judiciary will be in the keeping of local 
legislatures, legislative action on narrow or opportunist lines may 
seriously affect the future security and attractiveness of promotion to the 
Bench in some provinces, and thereby in the end lower the standard of 
efficiency and prestige of the judiciary. But there is a great tradition of 
learning and efficiency, of strength and impartiality amongst judges in 
both Dominions. The statesmen in each Dominion have succeeded to 
` a very firm foundation on which to build any new or altered judicial 
structures. There is also great political wisdom (in the best sense of that 
phrase) to be found amongst the judges if the statesmen will use it. 

If by statute is reaffirmed independent: selection from legally well 
. qualified persons of good repute, the length of tenure of office, freedom 
from improper removal, and generous terms of service affording salaries 
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sufficient to maintain the judges above temptation and adequate pensions, 
and it is provided, so far as is possible, that these shall not be varied or 
tampered with, the judiciary should be established in a position in which, 
as hitherto, they can fearlessly protect citizen and foreigner within their | 
jurisdiction, assert the rule of law, do justice between man and man, 
and, what on occasions is more important, stand behind the subject in 
any improper encroachment by a Government on his life, liberty or civil 
rights. 


THE PAKISTAN JUDICIARY 


In these remarks I have dealt in more detail with the Indian, than with 
the Pakistan judiciary. I have not the same information as to what is 
proposed in Pakistan as to future methods of selection, appointment, 
terms of service, and termination of service or removal of judges. Before 
the lamentable death of Mr. Jinnah, I wrote that in my belief “ so long 
as Mr. Jinnah is in a position to influence matters the position is likely 
to be satisfactory. He is a British barrister and a whole-hearted admirer 
of the British judicial system with its tradition of judicial independence 
and impartiality. I hope therefore that everything will be done in 
Pakistan to maintain a similar system there. I have no reason to fear 
any contrary tendency.” Mr. Jinnah’s influence on the future of Pakistan 
and his successors will not cease with his death. His actual successor as 
Governor-General is also a member of the English Bar. The Foreign 
Minister is my late greatly respected colleague on the Federal Court, 
Sir Zafrullah Khan. I am confident therefore that in Pakistan will be 
found a live enthusiasm to establish and encourage a strong independent 
judiciary. It is with regret however that I note that the Constituent 
Assembly of Pakistan is taking steps to enable the salaries of Asiatic 
domiciled judges to be reduced notwithstanding the provisions of. Section 
10 of the Independence Act. I can only refer to what I said above with 
reference to similar proposals in India. 
_ lalso have not been able to follow all the recent changes in the courts 

of what were and some cases still are the States. When States have 
in fact been merged in Provinces, the Courts and judiciary have had to 
be worked in as part and parcel of the Provincial courts and judicial 
system, a task which has presented a number of difficult personal and 
technical problems. Where States have acceded, I gather that whilst 
in some cases states have been grouped and formed High or Appellate 
Courts for the group, and powers by the new constitution of India wil] 
be conferred of sending certain cases to the Supreme Court of India for 
its opinion, the administration of the State courts will remain with the 
State or group of State authorities, and that in these States the legal 
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position and rights of the judiciary will continue to be much the same as 
before August, 1947. May I simply venture to express the hope that if 
in any such States there survive archaic features, such as judges being 
dismissable at will or the decisions of judges being liable to be set aside 
by order of the ruler, otherwise than on the advice of an independent 
judicial appellate tribunal, such features will rapidly disappear and the 
judiciary be established on a basis where it can function with strength 
and impartiality without fear of personal consequences. 

May I conclude by saying that my five years’ connexion with -the 
judiciary in India and Pakistan, their work and their problems, public 
and private, aroused in me an interest and good-will which will remain 
with me despite the severance of the direct ties. I trust that all who 
accept and carry on the burden of judicial office in these two great countries 
will find themselves secure in ‘circumstances to carry on and enhance the 
traditions of strong and impartial justice which they and their countries 
have inherited. 


THE: DISCUSSION 


, A joint meeting of the Association and the Overseas League was held 
at Overseas House, London, on Thursday, September 30, 1948, when Sir 
Patrick Spens, K.B.E., K.C., gave the foregoing lecture. The Chair was taken 
by the Right:Hon. Sir John Beaumont, K.C. who said that Sir Partick 
Spens was Chief Justice of India at the time of the transfer of power 
and he was therefore in a better position than anybody else to talk about 
the changes which had taken place in the various Indian Courts. 
After. delivery of the lecture, THE CHAIRMAN said it was five years to 
the day since he had last-sat as a Judge in India, during which time the 
whole situation had changed completely and he had become altogether 
out of date. He thought the ideal of an independent judiciary would 
be accepted in India and Pakistan as, he believed, it had always been 
accepted in the past, but he was bound to say he had found more 
enthusiasm for the theory of judicial independency than for examples 
of its exercise in practice. When he first went to Bombay he had walked 
straight into the middle of Mr. Gandhi’s civil disobedience campaign, 
and had a number of cases to try between Government and Congress ; 
questions as to whether Congress had been declared an unlawful associa- 
tion, and if so, at what date, as to the legality of picketing, and so forth. 
At that time the Government of Bombay had a practice of sending round 
to the High Court English translations of articles in the vernacular 
press which might be of interest to the Courts. He read many comments 
on his own judgments, from which it appeared that whenever he decided 
a case in favour of Congress he was a very Daniel come to judgment, 
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but when, as sometimes happened, he decided in favour of Government, 
he was a pretty poor judge. The same spirit prevailed in the troubles 
of 1932; the only test of a good judgment was whether or not it was in 
your favour. That sort of thing was regrettable. If Indians wanted 
an independent judiciary they must put up with it in practice, and not 
expect judges always to decide on one side. 


FREE FROM FEAR OR HOPE 


To be really independent a judge must be free from fear and free from 
hope : those were the two essential conditions of judicial independence. 
To secure those conditions involved consideration of the method of 
appointment and conditions of service for judges. He gathered that 
appointments would be made by the head of the State or the Governor, 
but in practice he thought the appointment would have to be made on 
the recommendation of the Chief Justice who. was, of course, in a position ° 
to consult his colleagues on the Bench. That had always been the 
custom when he was in India, and he did not think a single recommenda- 
tion he had made for appointment to the High Court had ever been turned 
down, although sometimes he had been asked to amplify his reasons. . 
The Chief Justice and the Court of Judges were the only people in a 
position to appreciate the barrister or district judge, whose promotion 
‘was in question ; “Sir Patrick Spens however had pointed out that in 
modern conditions the appointing authority would be bound to consult 
the Prime Minister, and with that he agreed. He thought the Prime 
Minister would be entitled to say a particular candidate for a judgeship 
would not carry the confidence of Government, but at the same time the 
moment one got the Executive taking any sort of part in the appointment 
of a Judge it did, to some extent, introduce the elements of hope or fear. 
A session judge trying a political case, might feel that an acquittal would 
annoy Government and prejudice his chances of promotion. It was a 
difficulty we had got over in England by the dual character of the Lord 
Chancellor, as head of the judiciary, who recommended the appointment 
of a Judge, but was also a member of the Cabinet. The Indian Con- 
stitution makers would no doubt devise some satisfactory method of 
solving the problem. 


CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 


When one:-came to conditions of service, of course a judge must be 
secured against dismissal except for misconduct, and given. sufficient 
remuneration to enable him to live in reasonable style and to remove 
him from temptation. When he was in India he thought that some of 
the subordinate judiciary were definitely under-paid, and he was always 
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trying to get their pay increased. His own personal opinion (not shared 
by his colleagues) was that the High Court had not much to complain of, 
but he was entirely against the suggestion that the existing salaries should 
be cut down. He never had understood why Indian politicians were so 
keen to reduce the salaries of judges ; after all, civil litigation paid for 
itself—or could be made to do so by propet incidence of Court fees. The 
administration of the criminal law was no doubt a public expense but the 
proportion of that expense which consisted of Judges’ salaries was 
infinitesimal. The risks of underpaying judges were obvious. 

Then there was the age of retirement, about which Sir Patrick had said 
he had been agitating ever since he went to India, but he personally had 
started agitating long before that. He had gone to see the Secretary of 
State when the ‘Government of India Bill had been before Parliament, 
and had implored him to increase the age of retirement to sixty-five. 
If they asked a man of over fifty to come on the Bench he said, “ Well, 
at sixty I shall have to. retire; I shall only have earned my minimum 
pension and I shall not be able to go back to the Bar.” It was chiefly ` 
the objection, “‘ What am I going to do at sixty?” which prevented men 
from accepting judgeships. It was obviously uneconomic to put people 
on the pension list when they were perfectly fit to work. 

There was one point Sir Patrick Spens had not raised and which seemed 
to him to be one of very considerable difficulty for those engaged in 
Constitution making in India, and that was whether there ought to be 
conferred on legislatures in India the same sort of sovereign power which 
the legislature in Great Britain had, power which would enable the 
legislature to interfere with the Judges to any extent. Those who 
remembered their English history would recall that the right of the judges 
to decide for or against the side of the King was one of the major 
sources of trouble between the Crown and Parliament in the seventeenth | 
century. That battle was won by Parliament and the right of the judges 
to decide cases otherwise than in accordance with the Royal will was 
established. Power had now passed from the Crown-to Parliament, 
and Judges had not established their independence of Parliament. It 
`. was competent for Parliament to pass an Act repealing the Habeas Corpus 
Act, making it legal to detain a person in prison without trial for an 
indefinite period, and removing any class of case from the jurisdiction 
of the Courts. Of course, with our long history and traditions behind 
us there was no risk of such extreme excesses, although, as Lord Hewart 
had pointed out in his book some years ago, there had been a good many 
bureaucratic encroachments and there might have to be a battle some day 
between Parliament and the Judges. In dealing with Indian legis- 
latures which had not got any history or experience behind them he 
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thought it might ‘be desirable for those responsible to consider some 
limitation on legislative powers. For any Government it might be a 
considerable temptation when having trouble with a section of their 
community to take power and arrest the leaders, throw them into prison, 
and leave them there without giving any reasons. That was a course 
which in war time might be justified on the principle of the safety of the 
‘realm, which was the supreme law, but it was obviously a very dangerous 
principle to exercise in. peacetime. 


SIR FREDERICK GENTLE 


SIR FREDERICK GENTLE hesitated to add any contribution to ‘the 
magnificent paper which Sir Patrick Spens had read but there was one 
matter which he wished to raise. In the draft Constitution it would 
appear in the selection of Judges for the Federal and the High Courts, 
and particularly in regard to the High Courts, the Governor of the 
Province would be consulted. It was not quite clear whether the con- 
` sultation with the Governor of the Province was in his individual capacity 
or as Governor acting upon advice. If one looked at the definition in 
the draft Constitution it might be that the consultation with the Governor 
of the Province was, in effect, no more than consultation with the Ministers 
of the Province, who would advise the Governor. 

He might be allowed to emphasise the necessity for the independence 
of the judiciary. He did not think one would be going too far in saying 
that in this country we were proud to have given to India a magnificent 
administration of justice ; an administration which, without exception, 
is accorded every respect and regard throu ghout the whole of that country. 
For the sake of life, liberty and protection of rights that indépendence 
must continue ; it could only continue provided there were the right 
people to administer justice ; that the persons selected were the right 
people to be selected, in whom every trust could be reposed. In the past 
two considerations alone had arisen when a candidate for appointment 
to the Board was being considered, namely his ability and his integrity 
and there was nothing which could cause a whisper of the exercise of 
patronage or nepotism of any sort. As long as the established practice 
prevailed one could rest assured the administration of justice in India 
would retain the respect which it had held éver since it was first introduced 
into the country. 


SIR KENNETH KEMP 


SIR KENNETH KEMP said he would like to add his own appreciation and 
thanks to Sir Patrick Spens for the very interesting and instructive paper 
to which they had listened. It was no secret that Sir Patrick had taken 
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his position as Chief Justice of India very seriously, and the points he 
had emphasised to them with regard to what should be done and should 
be considered in the future were points which he had in the past always 
stressed with the greatest sincerity. He had particularly admired the 
moderation with which Sir Patrick Spens had spoken ow one matter— 
the sudden and overnight disappearance of the statutory safeguards 
which a previous Parliament had deliberately enacted for the protection 
-of His Majesty’s Judges in India. It was a matter on which he personally 
had strong views, as he had no doubt a good many people present that 
afternoon had. But there. was perhaps no point in pursuing the matter 
as it was not directly relevant to a discussion of the future of the Indian 
judiciary and Sir Patrick had in any case mentioned that His Majesty’s 
Government had taken, or were going to take steps, to see that hardships 
to individual Judges were mitigated. One thing, however, had been made 
apparent, namely—to quote Sir Patrick’s own very modest comment— 
that statutory guarantees could be “ rather lightly dealt with nowadays,” 
and it was in the light of the unfortunate precedent thus furnished, that 
it seemed to him that any emphasis laid on the advantages of statutory 
safeguards for future Indian Judges might not appear to come too well 
from this country. In so far, however, as Sir Patrick meant that the 
security of tenure to which he attached such weight should be guaranteed . 
not merely by the legislatures but by the Constitution itself, it would 
undoubtedly be a good thing if this could be ensured. 

The question he would like to ask—it had already been answered by 
Sir Patrick to a certain extent, and he believed he could himself add a 
little to that answer—was, what were the indications that the Indian 
judiciary would in fact be selected and, paid, and their conditions of 
service regulated in the way suggested? Quite recently, Sir Harilal 
Kania, an ex-member of the Bombay Bar, whom both Sir Patrick and the 
Chairman knew very well, and who was indeed the successor to Sir 
Patrick as Chief Justice of India, had in two inaugural addresses, on the 
` establishment of the High Courts of Assam and Orissa, emphasised very 
much the same considerations, saying it was quite clear that they must 
have a firm and independent judiciary—that the selection must be unbiased 
and free from political or communal considerations of any sort, and that 
remuneration and pension rights must be adequate. It would be an evil 
day for the State, he had said, if a Judge had to look elsewhere to 
supplement his salary. 

There was another circumstance, he thought, to which Sir Harilal 
Kania might well have pointed in illustration of the adoption of the principle 
that communal and political considerations should not be allowed 
to arise in the selection of judicial officers. He referred to two appoint- 
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ments. The present Chief Justice of Bombay was a Mohammedan, and 
had undoubtedly been appointed on his merit. The second appoint- 
ment to which he referred was that of Sir Nashirwan Engineer, a Parsee, 
as Advocate-General of India. These two appointments, one of which 
was made, and the other continued after the transfer of power, seemed to 
show that there was a clear appreciation among the powers-that-be in 
. India at present that good men were what was wanted, whether they were 
Hindus, Mohammedans, Parsees, or members of any political Party. 

Lastly, he could not fail to refer to the late Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah, 
another very eminent member of the Bombay. Bar. He agreed with the 
opinions expressed by Sir Patrick and by the Chairman—opinions, 
indeed, in which all who knew Mr. Jinnah would concur—that, had he 
lived, he would have ensured the continuation of a firm and independent 
- Judiciary in Pakistan ; and he shared the hope that this successor would, 
to that extent at least, give effect to Mr. Jinnah’s views. 


MR. J. M. PRINGLE 


Mr. J. M. PRINGLE, K.C., thought that when we left India we left 
behind what would probably endure lon ger than the bridges or the 
railways or the public works that we had constructed, and that was a 
. vast and complex system of law—it might be called Anglo-Indian law. 
Lord Bryce had said in one place that law clung to the soil like nothing | 
else, and although we had this enormous fabric it was a fabric that had 
been uprooted in the sense that its roots were in this country. What was 
going to happen when the contact between those who were to administer 
that law and the living law, or the principles of it in this country were 
divorced? They all seemed to have taken it for granted that the spirit 
of that law would continue; for instance, the independence of the 
judiciary was to our minds an essential of proper judicial administration, 
but it was not so in all countries. In many quite civilised countries, the 
judiciary was more like an arm of the executive. Under the old system 
the constant contact of the judiciary with this country was really guaran- 
teed by the statutory oblgations for a High Court Judge—or at any rate 
a proportion of them. A certain proportion had to be members of the 
English Bar, a certain proportion of the Indian Civil Service, and a large 
number of the leading practitioners were in fact English barristers, What 
was going to happen in the future, because, unless the contact was con- 
tinued fresh and alive, the spirit of the law would wither up in the body. 

As tegards the independence of the judiciary, they had heard nothing 
from Sir Patrick Spens, probably because he did not know, what the 
position was going to be regarding the moffusil Courts. They were the 
Courts that mainly administered the law. They were doubtless inspired 
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and guided’ by the High Courts, but the majority of the cases never got 
beyond the moffusil Courts. In his time the moffusil judges, the sub- . 
judges and so on, were apt to coalesce with other public servants to.form 
a class apart and in this way to repel and resist the enormous social 
pressure that was apt to be brought to bear upon an Indian in Govern- 
ment affairs and in handling the affairs of other peaple. Whether it 
would be possible for that sort of class to continue to exist as an element 
resisting that pressure was, of course, a very important question for 
consideration. l Í 
Referring to recruitment to the Bench, no doubt if the Income Tax | 
Acts in India were properly administered and the taxation became any- 
thing like as severe as it was in this country (and he believed it was supposed l 
to be very nearly that) there would be no difficulty in getting busy 
__ barristers to accept positions on the Bench because it did not matter what 
they earned, they would be allowed to keep véry little of it, and on the . 
Bench they would get their money with very much less work. 


MR. BANNING RICHARDSON 


Mr. BANNING RICHARDSON pointed out that most of the people who 
had spoken were persons who had been intimately connected with the 
judiciary ; his connection with the Bar was very slight indeed, and there 
might be other people present who were in the same position ; so rather 
than make a contribution to the discussion he would like to ask a question. 
They had been told that the British system of justice had made a great 
contribution to India, and he understood that barristers as well as judges 
were servants of justice, and he would like to know whether English 
barristers would be able to work in either of the Dominions of India or 
Pakistan, and also whether there were any English Judges still in Pakistan, 
because Sir Patrick had mentioned that the salaries of those of Asiatic 
extraction were going to be diminished, which suggested that some 
Englishmen might still be either at the Bar or else on the Bench. 


SIR PATRICK SPENS’ REPLY 


SIR PATRICK’ SPENS, dealing with the last question first, said there were 
several English’ Judges in Pakistan. Mr. Jinnah Had invited certain 
British Judges to go to Pakistan and there were some already there who 
had decided to remain, and so far as he could understand the position, 
the British Judges, being of non-Asiatic domicile, nothing was proposed 
which would affect in any way what they were promised by the Indepen- 
dence Act. 

-As regards British barristers continuing to practice in either Dominion 
there was nothing, so far as he knew, to prevent any British person from 
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going and getting himself qualified as an advocate in any of the High 
Courts of any of the Dominions. It might be that they would insist 
that if a British person wanted to become a barrister out there he would 
have to accept Indian or Pakistan domicile. He thought domicile 
might be the test ; that anybody who was prepared to be domiciled in 
either Dominion would be entitled to qualify himself to be called to the 
Bar of a particular High Court. Whether they would continue to accept 
a call to the English, Northern Ireland and Scottish Bars as the basis of a 
right to practice he rather doubted ; but he had very little doubt that there 
were one or two already there who would continue to practice, and cer- 
- tainly there were a number of British solicitors who had good businesses 
in both Dominions and who would continue to carry on. 


He could not say very much about the mofussil Courts, and he thought 
_it was a matter for very great anxiety and.that it would vary very much 
from Province to Province. One of the things that worried him was 
that the whole administration of justice, except for the Supreme Court, 
would go from the centre to the Provincial legislatures. There were 
going to be certain provisions in the new Constitution as to who could 
be High Court Judges, and so forth, but the general administration in 
the future would be local. 


‘He personally thought the Constitution would not go the length of - 
putting in any statutory safeguards ; it would depend on the men at the 
top and his own guess was that so far as the present people were concerned 
in both Dominions things would go on much the same as before, but who 
could tell in the future? In his view that was the importance of trying 
to build up a structure now which would stand the test if there came a 
change of Government in either Dominion with quite different views, 
and that was why he rejoiced that they had accepted and put into their 
Constitution provisions requiring consultations with the Chief Justices 
of the Provinces and with the Chief Justice of India for judicial appoint- 
ments. He -supposed lawyers would like to see the whole control of 
judicial administration in the Provinces handed over to the Chief Justice, 
but he always liked to remind lawyers that nothing could stop the Chief, 
Justice from being appointed by.the head executive persons in a Province, 
so that through the Chief Justice they in fact in the end had got a control ; 
but he was afraid it was too much to ask at present that everything should be 
handed over to the Chief Justice. What had been secured was that so far as 
the Senior Courts were concerned, the Chief Justices had got to be consulted. ` 

Somebody had raised the question whether consultation’ with the 
Governor would be in a personal capacity, but his own view was that 
consultation in a personal capacity would not be recognised in any legal 
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enactment. He thought it was quite clear the Governor-General and 
Governors were now strictly constitutional. 

The question of the survival of British legal ideas was an enormous 
subject upon which anybody could guess as to what was going to happen 
in the future. There were suggestions that in Pakistan in particular the 
strictly Muslim legal ideas would supersede those of what were called 
the Anglo-Indian system of law. That there must be a divorce in the 
future, that there must be a tendency for the law in both Dominions to 
get further and further away from the law as administered in this country 
was, of course, inevitable, but then so it was in other great Dominions. - 
To some extent the law in Canada, Australia and New Zealand was 
different from the law here in the centre. Great independent bodies 
must go their own way ; the link was that they started from what was, 
after all, the common law. What the future held no-one could say, 
but that minds were thinking of it very hard in India there was no doubt. 
There had already been some extremnely interesting articles.in the Press 
of India from some of the great-Indian legal thinkers, raising the question 
as to how it would be possible to maintain as close a contact as possible 
with our British legal ideas. 

Concluding his remarks, Sir Patrick apologised because he had known 
he was going to give them a heavy and somewhat dull paper but there 
were things to be said as a matter of history which had got to be put on 
record, because events during the past year in India were important not 
only to the two Dominions but were also very important to the future 
development. of the British Commonwealth. 


SIR LESLIE WILSON 


Tue RicuT Hon. Sir LesLiz WILSON in proposing a very sincere and 
hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman and to the lecturer, said it was 
twenty years since he had left India although he had known Bombay 
fairly well for five years. He had listened to what had been said that 
afternoon with feelings of considerable apprehension as to the future 
while realizing they had a lecturer who could speak with the greatest 
authority on what was perhaps the most important question which was 
facing India in the near future, namely the judiciary. 

He thought they could look upon the past and feel very proud of having 
given true justice to the Indian people, and if they could only continue in 
the future to follow that example then indeed India would be in a very 
good position. They had been discussing a vital question that afternoon, 
and they were very much indebted to those who had spoken. Those who 
loved India as he did, and who worked for her as so many present had 
done, hoped for the future; but the basis did depend to such .a great 
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extent on the justice meted out to Indians in India. If they followed on 
the traditions of those who had spoken then indeed India wòuld be a 
very happy country. i 


AN INDIAN VIEW 


MR. J. CHINNA Durai writes : In the lecture and the discussions that 
followed the emphasis was rightly laid on the independence of the 
judiciary in India and -Pakistan. This priceless feature in the Indian 
judiciary which is Britain’s legacy to India is as much a bulwark of Indian 
freedom as it has been that of Britain for ages past. Any deterioration 
of this “independence” would be disastrous to the well being of India 
and might easily pave the way for totalitarianism. It is a matter there- 
fore, for gratification that the independence of the judiciary has been so 
far both preserved and maintained by successive Governments before 
and after the transfer of power in India. - 

- What of the future? It is here that I would strike a note entirely 
different from that of speakers who have been mainly concerned with the 
working of the judiciary as such in India and have apparently taken it for 
granted that there is no serious danger to its “independence” in the 
years to come. I cannot disentangle in my mind the judiciary in India 
from the political condition of the world to-day. I visualize in the not 
distant future the withdrawal of Russia and her satellites from the 
United Nations Assembly owing to her incompatibility of temperament 
with the rest of the world. As a counter to the Western Union, she 
would be tempted to form an Eastern Union and might approach India 
with the request to join her. What is India’s answer going to be? If 
she were to say “ yes,” there is danger, and if she were to say “ no ” there 
is equal danger. Neutrality and isolation of the kind cherished by India 
in the interests of peace is not so easy as it appears and can only be main- 
tained—strange as it may seem—through strength of arms. Is she strong 
enough to back her “no” single handed—and alone in the event of a 
calamitous and dangerous eventuality ? 

I see in the possible triumph of Communism a great danger not only to 
the independence of the judiciary but to the very life and soul of India. 
It is, therefore, for the powers-that-be in India to be on their guard and 
join forces while there is yet time with nations who preach and practice 
freedom and democracy and who, incidentally, are staunch in their 
respect for the independence of the judiciary and all the noble things 
that go with it. 
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KASHMIR 
By GeNeRaL SR FRANK MESSERVY, KCSI, KBE, CB, DSO 


As Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan ‘Army from 15th August, 
1947, to 15th February, 1948, I naturally had cause to study closely the 


` Kashmir problem. My talk to-day, however, is I hope quite impartial. 


Any views I express are based purely on my own personal judgment and 
not on the views of the Pakistan Government, though I must confess 
that reason, not bias, impels me to favour the Pakistan viewpoint. 

I will first give an outline of the story of the unfortunate quarrel 
between the two Dominions over Kashmir. It isa necessary background 
to consideration of the problem to-day. The first major act in the 
tragedy was an offensive by the armed forces of the Maharaja in September 
and October, 1947, both against the Poonchis who had shown some 
rebellious activities, and against the Muslims in the predominantly 
Dogra areas in the Southern portion of Jammu province. This offensive 
followed the terrible pattern of the earlier communal troubles in the 
Punjab and led to.a stream of refugees into Sialkot district and a cry to 
Pakistan for help from them and the Poonchis. This cry was heard with 
special emotion by the Pathan tribesmen of the frontier, ‘already inflamed 
by stories of happenings in the East Punjab. There followed the Pathan 
invasion through Hazara District of the North West Frontier Province 
direct on Srinagar by the J helum Valley Road. Within a few days the 
Maharaja prayed accession to India and asked for help. The accession 
was accepted and military help was immediately sent by air to Srinagar. 
There is much evidence that this accession had been deliberately planned 
for some weeks before the event. Owing to the badly directed efforts of 
the tribesmen and their misguided propensity for loot, Srinagar was just 
saved by regular troops of the Indian Army from capture by the tribes- 
men who were evicted from the Kashmir Valley. There followed a long 
period of indecisive but quite severe fighting between the tribesmen and 
local forces and an increasing strength of the Indian Army. Throughout 
the winter of 1947/48, and up to May of this year the military situation 
remained much the same. During this period the Azad Kashmir Govern- 
ment was formed, exercising civil control over the areas occupied by their 
own forces, which were being raised and organized in growing numbers. 


THE POLITICAL ARGUMENTS 


Political discussions on the highest level between the two Dominions 
were carried on in an effort to reach a solution agreeable to both, but no 
reconciliation of the two opposing views could be achieved. India 
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vehemently affirmed that Kashmir had acceded legally to her and rightly 
appealed for help against invasion by marauding tribesmen. She 
claimed that she had every right to use full force to drive out these 
aggressors and to reinstate the Maharaja’s authority over the whole of his 
State. Pakistan argued that the Maharaja had plotted to accede to 
India for his own unrighteous purposes ; that the wishes of the people, 
eighty per cent of whom were Muslims, had not been considered ; and that 
in fact the Maharaja and his Government had deliberately adopted a 
policy of persecution of the Muslims, who had been killed in large numbers 
in many areas or forced to flee into Pakistan. The Pakistan Government 
further claimed that by every reasonable consideration : the communal 
balance of the population, the geographical situation of the State, the 
natural and developed lines of communication and trade, Kashmir must 
belong to Pakistan. Furthermore, Kashmir had always been considered 
as part of Pakistan from the earliest inception of the idea of the new 
State, the K in Pakistan originally standing for Kashmir. And so a 
complete deadlock was reached politically, which a United Nations 
Commission is now struggling to resolve. 

There you have the two views. The only comments I have to make 
are : first that Lord Mountbatten has stated in public that prior to the 
transfer of power he advised the Maharaja of Kashmir to’ accede to one 
or other of the Dominions and that if he acceded to Pakistan the Govern- 
ment of India would not object : secondly that when with some excuse 
India intervened with troops to prevent the capture of Srinagar by tribes- 
men, Pakistan was dissuaded from sending in her own Army because 
she hoped for a just but peaceable settlement ; thirdly, that without 
accusing the Prime Minister of India of being in any way purposely 
unreasonable, there is no doubt that his attitude to this particular 
problem is bound to be affected by sentiment, as he is himself a member 
of an old and distinguished family of Kashmiri Brahmins. 


THE SITUATION WORSENS 


Everyone will agree that an early satisfactory solution of the Kashmir 
problem is essential for the peace and prosperity of both Dominions. 
The situation has been getting worse, not better, this year. In May this 
year the Indian offensive was causing a fresh influx of refugees from 
Kashmir into the West Punjab. Pakistan’s ship of State had already 
almost sunk under the load of about’six million refugees in the previous 
year, mostly into the West Punjab. The arrival of a new mass of starving, 
homeless, miserable unfortunates could not:be faced. Pakistan, therefore, 
decided that her Regular Army must be sent in to a limited distance 
within the State boundaries to stave off this disaster. She felt that her 
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very survival was- at stake. ` But this action has led to fighting between 
the two Dominion regular forces, a state of affairs which no British 
officer of the old Indian Army can regard except as a catastrophe: .To 
think of old comrades in Arms, still both serving the King in two 
Dominion Armies, pitted against each other in battle is a dreadful 
thought. It is, too, a situation fraught with peril. Neither Dominion 
wants war. At heart both Dominions must recognize that only by 
friendly co-operation can they develop in greatness and prosperity. I 
believe that this would come reasonably quickly if only the Kashmir - 
problem were solved. But until then there is always the danger of a drift 
into war because neither side is prepared to modify their viewpoints and 
both fear their own public’s opinion if they did. 

The only answer, then, is an imposed solution with the ‘whole force 
of the United Nations behind it. The first essential is a Cease Fire. This 
is recognized by both sides. But the United Nations Commission have 
not yet even succeeded in implementing this preliminary step on terms 
agreeable to both sides. I do not see how Pakistan could possibly agree 
to a Cease Fire unless the present area controlled by the Azad Kashmir 
Government was guaranteed against re-occupation by the State Govern- | 
ment With its attendant police and armed forces, supported by the Indian 
Army. Within their respective zones the forces of both sides should be 
concentrated out of touch with each other and not deployed for battle. 
The tribesmen should be entirely withdrawn. This comparatively 
simple first step having been taken the settlement of the main problem 
should then: be proceeded with. The solution must be based not on >` 
juridical arguments, but on sound common-sense and the consideration 
of the basic factors’ which govern to-day, and for the future, the best 
interests of the people of Kashmir. Let us now turn to the consideration of 
these main factors and see if a clearly-just and equitable answer emerges. 


INCIDENCE OF POPULATION 


First, to consider the composition of the people and the ties which 
bind them to one Dominion or the other. Let us start with the fringes. 
The Districts of Muzzaffarabad, Mirpur, Poonch, and the Western 
portion of Riasi are. populated by over one million Muslims—nearly 
ninety per cent of the,total—as opposed to 160,000 Hindus and Sikhs. 

Except for a very small number these Muslims are Punjabi by blood and 
language. They have always been enlisted in the Indian. Army as 
Punjabi Musalmans, supplying no less than 60,000 to the services in the 
last-war., It is in these districts that the Azad Kashmir Government has 
set itself up, undoubtedly with the support and sympathy of the large 
_ mass of the population. I can see no possibility of the people of this 
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area ever willingly submitting again to rule by a Dogra Maharaja, or by 
India. Owing to the difficult mountainous country and the lack of roads 
and communications, a plebiscite of this area would not only be physically 
impossible, but a waste of time. : 

Next, the Gilgit Agency. Here are over 100,000 Muslims, neither 
Pathans nor Kashmiris, who have formed communities of their own 
in their inaccessible mountain valleys. Though not of the same blood 
nor of the same language as their neighbours in Pakistan, there is no 
doubt that their entirely Muslim composition—100 per cent so—links them 
inevitably with Pakistan. Here again any plebiscite would be physically 
difficult and a waste of time. l 

Next, Balistan and Ladkh, which, excluding the Eastern portion of 
Ladakh, is again 100 per cent Muslim, though of Tibetan stock. ` The 
Eastern portion adjoining Tibet is Buddhist. The approximate numbers 
are 150,000 Muslims to 40,000 Buddhists. The population of this area 
is probably more apathetic of its future than the Muslims of the 
Gilgit Agency, bul I believe that its large Muslim majority would 
undoubtedly vote for Pakistan were a plebiscite practicable, which it is 
not, owing to the difficulties of the country, the lack of political con- 
sciousness of the people and almost total illiteracy. There might be an 
argument for the inclusion in Tibet of Eastern Ladakh, but such a drastic 
change of nationality would not be wise except for some very special 
reason, which does not appear to exist. 

Following round, southwards, we come to the Eastern portion of the 
Jammu Province comprising the Districts of Jammu, Udhampur, East 
Riasi and Kathua. Here in the last census of 1941 there was a population 
of some 600,000 Hindus and Sikhs intermingled with 400,000 Muslims. 
These Muslims were of mixed origin and were not so martial in general 
nor so closely tied to the Punjab as the Poonchis. In fact they 
have been eliminated to all intents and purposes from the Dogra majority 
areas, having been either driven out or massacred. The practical view, 
therefore, must be to accept this forced change in the population, however 
blameworthy the methods employed. Nothing short of military con- 
quest and an equally atrocious elimination of the Hindu-Sikh population 
can alter it back again. I suggest, therefore, that these districts so far 
north as the Chenab, which would form a suitable demarcation line, 
must go to India. 


UPPER AND LOWER KASHMIR 


Lastly under this heading the two Districts of Upper and Lower 
Kashmir must be examined. This is the country commonly known as 
Kashmir to most visitors to that lovely land. Its people are of quite . 
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different stock to those on the fringes of the State. They are the proper 
Kashmiris speaking the Kashmiri language. - Over ninety per cent of 
them are Muslims, the large majority poor, docile, uneducated agricul- 
turists and artisans, wanting only peace to earn their humble livings. 
The administration and the power was mostly in the hands of Dogra 
Rajputs or Kashmiri Brahmins, these latter being of the same stock as 
their Muslim fellow countrymen and talking the same language,: but in a 
higher stratum of society, well educated, intelligent and comparatively 
well-off. Their numbers are small, only some 75,000, other Hindus and 
Sikhs raising the non-Muslim population to something over 100,000, as 
opposed to close on T4 million Muslims. This most fertile and highly 
populated area of the State is the only one about which there could be 
any serious argument as to the wishes of the people. Though predomin- 
antly Muslim, there is a political Muslim party headed by Sheikh 
Abdullah the present Prime Minister, which is favourable to accession 
to India. There is also a strong party, at present not allowed to raise 
its voice, in favour of accession to Pakistan. 

It can be argued, therefore, that a plebiscite in this area would be the 
only possible means of determining the real feelings of the people. There 
would, however, be many difficulties in holding a plebiscite. Physically 
it is more feasible in these two Kashmir Districts than in any part of the 
State, as communications are better and the populated country not so 
broken up by mountains. But to ensure impartiality and the recognition 
of the real issue by a largely illiterate populace with an outlook limited 
very much to their own little village or valley would be almost impossible. 
I would say that if Sheikh Abdullah and his Government were permitted 
to organize the plebiscite, accession to India would be assured. Similarly, 
if a Muslim Conference Government were in power, accession to Pakistan 
would be even more certain. Were the United Nations Commission 
able to organize a truly impartial plebiscite with clear-cut issues, my own 
opinion is that the majority vote would be for union with Pakistan. I 
say this because the Islamic appeal, if allowed to be put before the people, 
would be more powerful than any other, and because there is no doubt 
that the Maharaja’s Government, now closely identified with India, was 
always in the past unpopular with the Muslim cultivators and labourers. 
This I know from personal experience during many happy leaves spent 
' shooting and fishing in the Valley of Kashmir and the mountains beyond. 
To sum up this “ population ” factor, the conclusions are : —-That the 
whole country is undoubtedly more closely linked with Pakistan than 
India, except for the South-eastern portion of the Jammu Province, and 
with some doubt about the two districts of Upper and Lower Kashmir. 
That a plebiscite of the whole country to decide the issue is physically 
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impossible. That a plebiscite might conceivably be organized with 
difficulty by the United Nations in Kashmir proper—the two central 
districts—but would take time:and would need impartial administrators 
with neutral police and military support. 


GEOGRAPHY AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Up to the winter of 1947-48 there have existed only three main routes 
into Kashmir. The most important is by rail to Rawalpindi and thence 
by the Jhelum Valley Road some 200 miles to Srinagar. Another road 
joining up with this runs from Hassan Adbal, on the road to Peshawar 
25 miles north of Rawalpindi, to Abbottabad ‘and to Domel in the 
Jhelum Valley. This route is augmented by a railway from Taxila, just 
North-west of Rawalpindi, to Havelian near Abbottabad. Both these 
routes are open throughout the year and are not subject to heavy snow- 
falls. The third road runs from Sialkot to Jammu and thence North to 
the Banihal Pass which is 9;000 feet high and passes through a tunnel at 
the top of the Banihal. This route is augmented by a railway line from 
Sialkot to Jammu. It is not such a good natural alignment as the 
Jhelum Valley route and is frequently blocked by snow during the winter 
months of December to April. A fourth route has now been constructed 
by Indian engineers from Pathankot on the Amritsar-Kangra Valley road 
following the alignment of a track which was passable to motors in fair 
weather up to Jammu. This route formerly had no bridges, the rivers 
being only passable by fords in the dry weather. There can be no doubt 
in any reasonable mind that the natural and developed communications, 
all leading from Pakistan, are a strong factor in favour of Pakistan 
claims. Even Jammu, by this cqnsideration, is more naturally linked to 
the West Punjab than to the East Punjab, though the new route can 
undoubtedly be sufficiently developed for the needs of this Eastern 
portion of Jammu Province. As regards Central Kashmir there is no 
doubt that the main and only all-the-year-round route from Rawalpindi 
with its subsidiary from Hassan Abdal will always be the best line of 
communications. This is a very strong argument for the accession of 
this heart of the country to Pakistan rather than to India. 


ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


Trade must go by the best and easiest routes. We have seen that these 
run into Pakistan. Though nearly self-supporting in food, the people 
of Kashmir need salt, kerosene oil, cooking oils and fats, petrol and sugar, 
in addition to a number of manufactured supplies, for their daily needs. 
These can only be supplied satisfactorily through Rawalpindi and the 
Jhelum Valley road. Timber is one of the most important exports from 
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Kashmir. -The West Punjab has been largely dependent on logs floated 
down the Rivers Jhelum and Chenab for ‘its timber supplies. A vital. 
economic factor for Pakistan is that the fertile plains of the West Punjab 
are much dependent on the irrigation waters of the Jhelum, Chenab and 
Ravi. The headworks of two main canals, the Upper J helum and the 
Upper Chanab, are actually in Kashmir or close to the boundary, near 
Mirpur and Marda. Pakistan has already lost, by the partition of- the 
Punjab, control of the headworks on the Ravi near Pathankot from which 
run canals to water the Lahore area and portion of Montgomery District | 
‘and Bahawalpur State. They must retain control of the waters of the 
Jhelum and Chenab. Economically there is little doubt to which 

Dominion Kashmir is closer tied. i ` 


MILITARY 


As already mentioned the Pooch districts have always been a recruiting — 
ground for the Punjab Regiments, now a part of the Pakistan Army. 
There are some 15,000 Poonchis in the Pakistan Army to-day with a 
potential reserve of another 40,000 or so in Poonch. As regards the 
defence of Kashmir, the State’s boundaries march with three foreign 
countries: Afghanistan, Chinese Turkestan and Tibet, while Soviet 
Russia is close just across the Wakhan, the narrow strip of Afghanistan 
which separates Kashmir from the U.S.S.R. The defence~is mainly 
provided by nature, as vast mountains and high plateaux, traversed 
only by mule tracks, form a natural barrier. There must, however, be 
some troops to prevent unopposed invasion and these can be supported 
quickly enough only from the Rawalpindi-Peshawar Bases. 

Pakistan is only interested in Kashmir defensively. Kashmir can for 
her, be no offensive springboard, but she cannot possibly allow any 
hostile or potentially hostile country to hold Kashmir. An enemy force 
in Kashmir would threaten at close range the main vital rail and road 
communications from Lahore to Peshawar. Unfortunately, at present, 
Pakistan considers India as potentially hostile and will continue to do so 
_ as long as India claims to remain in Kashmir. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


The general conclusions reached from the consideration of the above 
factors is that Kashmir basically must belong to Pakistan for ethnological, 
economic and geographical reasons, except for the S.E. portion of Jammu 
Province. It is also clear that a plebiscite to decide the fate of the 
- country is impossible. Even in central Kashmir, where there is some 
l argument that the population might temporarily show a.preference to 

join with India while under the rule of Sheikh Abdullah and his followers, 
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all the other factors make such a project quite impractical. If this con- 
clusion is accepted as the only reasonable, equitable and lasting solution 
of the Kashmir problem, as I am convinced that it is, then surely the 
United Nations must use all their power to get quick acceptance of it from 
the two disputants. Only by this means can be dispelled the fear of armed 
conflict between two Dominions whose whole future must lie in mutual 
goodwill and friendly co-operation. War would be disastrous to both. 


DISCUSSION 


At a joint meeting of the Association with the Over-Seas League at 
Over-Seas House, St. James’s, on Wednesday, October 27th, 1948, the 
foregoing lecture was given by General Sir Frank Messervy. 

Field Marshal Earl Wavell, G.C.B., G.C.S.1., G.C.LE., C.M.G., M.C., presided 
- and, in introducing the lecturer, said that Sir Frank‘Messervy had had a long 
and very distinguished career in the Indian Army and during the last war 
had been one of the best Commanders in the field. After the partition 
on August 15th, 1947, he agreed to remain as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pakistan Army for six months and was in charge until February this year. 
The subject upon which he was to speak was of the deepest interest. The 
problem of Kashmir was the principal one which stood in the way of 
better relations between the two Dominions of India and Pakistan. 


After delivery of the lecture, Sir OLAF Carok said that from his per- 
sonal point of view he wished to say how delightful it had been to hear 
General Sir Frank Messervy talking on subjects he knew so very intimately. 
Everything that had been said had rung a bell in the minds of all those who 
knew the North-Western part of what used to be India. He was in com- 
plete agreement with the speaker and many of the audience would 
doubtless feel the same. 

One reason why Sir Olaf felt he might possibly have reason to speak 
on the subject was because he had had an intimate acquaintance with 
Kashmir acquired during many years on the North-West Frontier and 
in Delhi. During many walks through that country he had.seen for him- 
self the state of communications and what the people were like, and 
because of this he could reinforce very strongly what had been said about 
the holding of a plebiscite in this extraordinarily difficult and broken 
country. It was not until one got into the Kashmir Valley itself that one 
could begin to consider the possibility of a referendum. 

Another thing it would be useful to mention was the existence of a 
strong party of Muslims in Kashmir who wanted to join up with India. 
It'was a most extraordinary parallel with what had happened the year . 
before in Peshawar. During the time he had been Governor in Peshawar, 
and before, there had been the phenomenon of a Muslim Congress Party ` 
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in power, and their ideal had been to remain part of India and they had 
shunned Pakistan. There were many reasons for this which they need 
not go into. It ought to be recognised that in part of the North-West, 
among the Pathans, and among Kashmiris also, there was a party which 
honestly believed that the Pakistan idea was a wrong one. One might 
believe they were wrong, as they had been proved wrong on the Frontier, 
but those people had thought this and a lot still thought it. “This was 
something U.N.O. would have to face and Pakistan would have to face 
it also. There was the very real existence of a Muslim party whose 
ideology was, one might say, Hindu or Indian. 

` Both on the North-West Frontier and in Kashmir they were faced 
with exactly the same position in many ways. Pandit Nehru, possibly | 
the greatest leader of the new India, was immensely interested in the 
North-West Frontier and from his own point of view—and he could not 
' be blamed for it—he had sought to keep that Frontier integrated with 
India, and to avoid separation. He was trying to do the same thing, 
with even greater passion, for Kashmir, and that passion was intensified 
because all his beginnings were associated with that wonderful country. ’ 
This also had to be recognised, to be given full weight and understood. 


PLEBISCITES 


In the North-West Frontier Province they had had their plebiscite in 
1947, and Sir Olaf thought he might say that he had had much to do with 
persuading those in authority of the absolute necessity for having an 
election, or a referendum, on the North-West Frontier to see whether the 
people of that country wished to join Hindustan or goto Pakistan. But, 
let it be remembered, a plebiscite could not be held without voting 
registers, and when they had been going to have the Frontier referendum, 
their voting registers had been about four years old. He had considered . 
at the time whether they should draw up new registers, because working 
on old ones was not altogether satisfactory ; but they had not done this, 
because speed was decided to be essential.. But in that case there had 
been a fairly wide franchise, they were used to elections and had all the 
machinery going, they understood it and were able to work it. 

In Kashmir there was:indeed a very limited franchise for the Legislative 
Assembly, so limited that despite the common disparity in populations he 
thought there were as many, or nearly as many, Hindus on the voting 
Registers of Kashmir as there were Muslims. It would take a year or 
more—and two or three years over all the State—to work out voting 
registers on which an independent authority such as a Commission of 
the United Nations could hold a reliable plebiscite. This was a matter 
which had to be carefully weighed when consideration was being given to 
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‘the holding of a plebiscite. There was too much glib talk about plebiscites 
without reference to the actual administrative background. 


KASHMIR AND THE MAHARAJA 


SIR CONRAD CorFIELD said that the lecturer had mentioned one of the 
points which Pakistan stressed in its case against India and that was that 
the Maharaja took action in October from ulterior motives. But what had 
the position been? His Highness had had the choice of adhering to 
Pakistan, adhering to India or remaining independent. That had been 
the position as announced by His Majesty’s Government and by the 
Cabinet Mission in May, 1946. He had adhered to India and they had 
seen what had happened to Kashmir. On the other hand, if he had 
adhered to Pakistan, what would have happened? Would Mirpur and 
Poonch for instance have agreed to be ruled by Dogra Rajputs and a 
staff of Brahmins even as a part of Pakistan? That course would also 
haye meant the breakup of the State. ‘Sir Conrad did rot for a moment 
suggest that the action taken by the Maharaja to recover his control over 
Mirpur and Poonch and to eliminate the minority in the Jammu province 
—a minority which he doubtless looked upon as a fifth column—should 
be defended. But the fact that the Maharaja had perhaps planned in 
advance that if he could not establish his authority over the State he 
would then adhere to India and ask India for assistance was surely a very 
natural step. 

There were those in higher position than himself who had stated 
publicly what advice had been given to the Maharaja. Sir Conrad’s 
own advice had been that exactly the same position should be adopted 
as in the case of Hyderabad. There should have been a stand-still agree- 
ment covering the economic requirements of that area and then the 
Maharaja could have begun to open negotiations with both India and 
Pakistan. 

The problems of Hyderabad and Kashmir had always been indis- 
solubly linked ; the link had now unfortunately been broken. Sir Conrad 
said that he still thought that if Kashmir had adopted a stand-still agree- 
ment—the same as Hyderabad—and had not jumped into adherence with 
one or other dominion then both the dominions would have agreed to 
talk sense and both problems would have been solved together. 

Meanwhile, India had dealt with Hyderabad in a very different way 
and that in itself made it quite impossible for Pakistan and India ever to 
come to an agreed settlement over Kashmir, and on this point he agreed 
with General Sir Frank Messervy. But this was a dispute between two 
members of the Commonwealth. It was true that we had given up our 
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responsibility in India and it was doubtful whether we would ever again 
be accepted as a mediator in any dispute on that continent, but surely 
Kashmir was still a Commonwealth problem. 

Here were two members of the Commonwealth who could not come to 
an agreed decision. Partition was always an easy solution to suggest 
but it often ignored the administrative background, the social history and | 
all the other factors, which often created more problems than the’ones 
partition was supposed to solve. The problem was in fact merely an 
extension of the partition of India which had already taken place. He 
was sorry that the case had gone to U.N.O. and would now suggest that it 
might be taken out of hands which might never be able to find a solution. 
Would it not be possible for the heads of the Commonwealth to suggest 
to the two Dominions that a completion of the partition of India was 
inevitable, that they should accept an Arbitration Committee (as they 
had done for British India in advance of the transfer of power) to complete 
partition, and that the Arbitration Committee should be formed of a 
Chairman from Ceylon and a member from, say, Australia and Canada ? 
If this method was adopted he thought they might arrive at a solution 
but he did agree that the partition of Kashmir was now, unfortunately, 
the only way of solving this problem. 

Str HENRY TWYNAM said he wished to ask two questions. First he 
would like the speaker to indicate on the map the areas held by the 
Dominion of India at the present time, and, secondly, would the speaker 
give him some idea of the strategic effects of handing over South-East 
Jammu to India. - 

Sik Frank MESSERVY pointed out the areas concerned on the map, 
and in answer to the second question said that he thought it could be 
accepted that once the main problem was solved, the position could be 
accepted without fear by Pakistan. 

A MEMBER said he knew a good deal about the corner of Kashmir in 
= question and he thought it was perfectly hopeless to have the two sides 
under different administrations. If a crime-occurred on one side and the 
criminal was in the other it would be a terrible business to get justice 
done. He could remember a quarrel concerning a small canal and it had 
taken years to get the matter settled. Even if it was strategically possible ~ 
there were very wide administrative considerations against it. 


COMPARISONS WITH HYDERABAD 


Mr. GHULAM Aziz said that in the course of discussion, the problem 
of Hyderabad had been mentioned. He thought it was his duty to explain 
how the two problems of Kaslimir and Hyderabad were insolubly linked, 
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and the fact that India had resorted to arms for a decision on the 
Hyderabad problem made it quite apparent that Kashmir should go to 
Pakistan. 

If one took the arguments advanced by the leaders of India with 
regard to the accession of Hyderabad, they were based on the fact that 
, Hyderabad had a predominantly Hindu majority, and because Hyderabad 
was linked with India by force of geography it was understood when the 
British withdrew that the Nizam of Hyderabad would have the right to 
accede to either dominion or to remain independent, but this had gone to 
the wind, and Hyderabad had been first blockaded and then invaded by 
Indian troops.: The fate of Hyderabad had been seen—that it had been 
decided by the force of arms, not by any moral force. The country 
to-day was under military administration. 

The problem of Kashmir had to be solved, and if one compared the 
position of Hyderabad to that of Kashmir, he would find that the country 
was predominantly Muslim, as the lecturer had already said. It was 
evident that this country ought to accede to Pakistan upon ethnological, 
geographical and even religious grounds, but the sentimentalism of 
certain great persons in India was relevant to the fact that that. had been 
prevented. One could see how the dominions were wasting their money 
—wasting money on fruitless war in Kashmir. If one considered the 
economy of India and Pakistan, he would find that the greatest need of 
the two countries was for a better economy. Thousands were jobless 
and millions were in need of a square meal. - War in Kashmir was wasteful 
and fruitless and the only way out was for the two dominions to come to 
some arrangement to save money and the needless waste of life. 

One thing was clear: Pakistan had come to stay. Nobody could over- 
throw it ; so why could not the two Dominions come to terms and live 
in accord. The discord between the two sides was affecting the lives of 
millions of people, and in this respect a great opportunity presented itself 
to the British Commonwealth and the British Government. The Prime 
Minister had said that there should be greater accord within the Common- 
wealth, so why should not both India and Pakistan be told that they needed 
to have the matter settled by arbitration? It was in this connexion that 
a great opportunity was before the British Government and the Common- 
wealth, and if this step was taken by them he hoped that it would provide 
a solution to the problem. 


SHEIKH ABDULLAH’S POSITION 


Coronet G. H. KEIGHLEY-BELL said that Sir Frank Merservy had 
mentioned two definite cases of aggression in Kashmir and Jammu. 
One had been the slaughter and the driving out of the Muslims from the 
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Jammu province. The other was the imprisonment of most of the leading 
Muslims in the vale of Kashmir, who were pro-Pakistan, by Sheikh 
Abdullah. 

The Sheikh had got into power by means that were not very clear. A 

short time previously he had been in prison, and it was difficult to under- 
stand how he had suddenly appeared on the scenes almost in the position of 
Prime Minister of Kashmir. Anyway, the fact that he had imprisoned 
so many of the leaders of pro-Pakistan Muslims in the vale of Kashmir 
surely established a case of aggression. Was aggression to emerge 
triumphant ; was all this to be accepted as a fait accompli ? 
_ It had been suggested that Kashmir must be divided up, but was this a 
fair proposition? Pakistan had been asked to divide up from the very 
beginning. She had given up western Bengal and the eastern Punjab, 
and now if she were to hand over nearly-half of Kashmir, she would 
simply bé whittled away as a state, and could not be successful economi- 
cally or strategically. Her North-West frontier would be endangered. 


F.M. LORD WAVELL’S VIEWS 


THE CHAIRMAN said he was very interested in the problem under con- 
sideration for a great many reasons ; among others thing he had had a 
long personal acquaintance with Kashmir. He had first gone there as a 
subaltern about 45 years ago and had made several shooting trips in 
various parts of Kashmir, including Baltistan, Kishtiwar and the, 
Valley itself, so that he knew the country and the people fairly well. 

On the question of communications, he thought the lecturer had put the 
matter very clearly but had not mentioned one matter which was rather 
important, that of air communications. They had all seen what could be 
done’in this respect with regard to Berlin. | 

The people in this part of the country were very backward ; they were 
scattered, very uneducated and ignorant, and he agreed that a plebiscite 
would be quite impossible in the greater part of the country. Sir Olaf 
had mentioned the adherence of a certain number of Muslims in the 
North-West Frontier and in Kashmir to the Congress Party and he 
thought that Sir Olaf had rather implied that their reason was a genuine 
disagreement with ‘the policy of the Muslim League. He personally 
would not have read the matter in the same way and thought that the 
adherence to the Congress Party was almost entirely due to anti-British 
feeling, because they felt that the Congress Party was the strongest party 
in India at the time, and most likely to get rid of the British. This he 
thought was much more the reason for adherence to Congress in the 
North-West Frontier Province ; and he thought this had been proved by. 
what had happened there after partition. Similarly, in the Kashmir 
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valley he bélieved the adherence of a very large party to Abdullah was 
because it was thought to be the only way at that time whereby they would 
be able to get support from Congress, the strongest political power in 
India. This was perhaps the real reason for the rise of Abdullah. 

One speaker had quite rightly stressed the similarity between the cases 
of Hyderabad and Kashmir, the two largest States in India, one with a 
Muslim ruler and the population almost entirely Hindu and the other 
vice versa. When partition had become inevitable he had always 
assumed that Hyderabad must make terms with India and become in 
some way part of the Indian Dominion, and that Kashmir would go . 
to Pakistan, They had heard how the latter had not come about. 

On the matter of defence, he thought there was a certain similarity 
here with the position of Burma with regard to India before the war. 
Burma had beén vital to the defence of India but had not threatened 
anybody else ; and in the same way he thought that Kashmir was vital 
to the defence of Pakistan and its position was certainly not a threat - 
to anyone else. As everyone had stressed, it was absolutely essential 
to solve the problem under consideration in order to facilitate friendly 
relations between the two dominions. He understood there had recently 
been discussions in London between the two Prime Ministers of India 
and Pakistan which had not led to any result. It was believed that 
India’s conditions for a plebiscite were that Abdullah’s Government 
should remain in power and Indian troops in their present position, 
and the Pakistan argument was that in that position the plebiscite would 
not be a fair one. 

The Commission from U.N.O. had been in Kashmir examining the 
problem and he understood that they were writing their report at the 
present time. Presumably, therefore, they would have to wait for that 
report to be published in order to see what were the recommendations. 
But it was essential that a solution should be found by some outside 
agency. Left to themselves, he did not think that India and Pakistan 
could settle the issue. If U.N.O. could not lay down and enforce a 
decision, he did not see how the British Government could escape the 
responsibility for solving this problem, and they shouid most certainly 
do so. 


GENERAL SIR FRANK Messervy, in reply, said he was not going to deal 
with all the points which had been put forward in the discussion because 
there was not time, but there were three points he wished to deal with. 

The first concerned the point which -had been raised about aggression. 
It definitely had been aggression which had driven the Muslims from the 
portion which he had suggested might now go to India, but there could 
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be no readjustment of that aggression without further aggression. Just 
as two blacks did not make a white, so two aggressions did-not make a 
non-aggression. This was a situation which just had to be accepted. 

The same speaker had asked a question with regard to Sheikh Abdullah 
and how he had risen to power. The answer was simple. His party, 
the Muslim National party, which had always been in close touch with 
the Indian Congress Party had naturally turned to it when India moved 
into Kashmir.- As well as that, Sheikh Abdullah was of course avery 
great personal friend of Pandit Nehru, the Prime Minister of India. 
~ The third point concerned the Chairman’s remarks with regard to_air 
communications. In the view of the speaker air communications could 
never replace ground communications because of the difficulties of air 
transport in a country where great heights had to be flown over and cloud 
conditions during the monsoon were continually bad. i 


LORD SCARBROUGH. President of the Association, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman and to the lecturer, said that the address had 
been extremely interesting. The presence of a large audience showed 
` what a great interest, and one might say, great anxiety existed over the 
problem of Kashmir. Sir Frank had given a very clear analysis of the 
facts of the matter. Too often in Indian affairs it had been considered 
unwise to state facts in case somebody should mind, but Sir Frank had 
given facts and his hearers were more than grateful: They would leave 
the meeting feeling that they knew a great deal more about this very 
important question than they did before. . 


THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION: 
UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES 


By Dr. A. APPADORAI, ma, PhD 


To appreciate properly the structure of the Constitution prepared 
by the Drafting Committee and now under discussion by the Indian 
Constituent Assembly, the student must go back to the famous Montagu 
Declaration of August, 1917, and note the constitutional and political 
development of India since that date. That declaration laid down the 
progressive realization of responsible self-government as the goal of 
British policy in India; the constitutional and political development 
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of India since that date has naturally been on the lines of responsible 
government. of the British type. The main facts of this development 
are familiar to this audience and need not be recalled. 

Hence when the Constituent Assembly of India adopted the basic 
principles of a constitution, they were those of the British Constitution 
with which the members were already familiar, but nof wholly. Under 
the able guidance of Sir B. N. Rau, the Constitutional Adviser, who _ 
throughout has taken a most important part in shaping the Constitution, 
an analysis of all the more important Constitutions of the world was 
made available to the members of the Assembly ; and the Assembly 
decided to adopt important features from them, particularly from those 
of the U.S.A., Australia, Eire and Canada. The Assembly then set 
up a Committee to prepare the draft of a Constitution on the basis of 
the principles adopted by it. The account of the Constitution which 
follows is based on the draft now undergoing scrutiny and thus subject 
to revision. 

The aim of the Constitution is stated clearly in the preamble : to secure 
to all citizens of India social, economic and political justice ; liberty of. 
thought, expression, belief, faith and worship ; equality of status and of 
opportunity ; and to promote among them all fraternity assuring the 
dignity of the individual and the unity of the nation—briefly to constitute 
India into a sovereign, democratic republic and ensure to all its citizens 
justice, liberty and equality. 


FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS 


The Constitution follows the modern practice in laying down certain 
fundamental rights : the State shall not discriminate against any citizen 
on grounds only of religion, race, caste or sex ; there shall be equality 
of opportunity to all citizens in matters of employment under the State : 
the practice of untouchability in any form is forbidden ; subject to the 
right of the State to make any law relating to libel, slander, defamation, 
sedition or any other matter which offends against decency or morality 
or undermines the authority or foundation of the State ; all citizens shall 
have the right to freedom of speech and expression, to assemble peaceably 
and -without arms, to form associations or unions, to move freely through- 
out, and reside’in any part of the territory of India, to acquire, hold 
and dispose of property, and to. practice any profession, or to carry on 
any occupation, trade or business ; no person shall be convicted of any 
offence except for violation of a law in force at the time ; no person shall 
be deprived of his life or personal liberty except according to procedure 
established by law; subject to public order, morality and health all 
persons are equally entitled to freedom of conscience and the right 
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freely to profess, practise and propagate ‘religion ; every religious 
denomination shall have the right to establish and maintain institutions 
for religious and charitable purposes, to manage its own affairs in matters 
of religion and to own and acquire property ; any section of the citizens 
residing in the territory of India having a distinct language, script and 
a culture of its own shall have the right to conserve the same ; and all 
minorities whether based on religion, community or language shall 
have the right to establish and administer educational institutions of 
their choice. 
' Jn addition to these rights, which are justiciable, i.e. enforceable rough 
resort to the courts if violated, the Constitution, following the Con- 
stitution of Eire, also lays down certain directive principles of State 
policy which are not enforceable by any court but are “ nevertheless 
fundamental in the governance of the country, and it shall be the duty 
of the State to apply these principles in making laws ” : the State shall 
direct its policy towards securing that the citizens, men and women equally 
have the. right to an adequate means of livelihood ; that the ownership 
and control of the material resources of the community are so distributed 
as best to subserve the common good ; that there is equal pay for equal 
work for both men and women; that the level of nutrition and the 
standard of living. of the people is raised and public health improved ; 
that the right to work, to education and to public assistance in case of 
unemployment, old age, sickness and disablement, and just and humane 
conditions of work including a living wage and necessary leisure are . 
provided ; and that international peace and security is promoted by 
the “ prescription of open, just and honourable relations between nations, 
by the firm establishment of the-understandings of international law 
as the actual rule of conduct among governments.” 

The inclusion of the fundamental rights as part of the Constitution 
is a landmark in India’s constitutional history : for years Indian political 
- opinion has been in favour of such inclusion but British constitution- 
-makers for India doubted its utility and decided against it. We have 
" no doubt that the inclusion of fundamental rights as part of a written 
constitution is of real value : it not only educates the citizen to ‘a con- 
` sciousness of his essential rights as a citizen and encourages him to defend 
them against bureaucratic invasion and invasion by other vested interests, 
it also keeps before all government organs and officials the essential 
principle that the State is there not as an end in itself but a means to the 
enrichment of individual personality by assuring to all their natural 
rights. And the distinction made in the draft constitution between ` 
justiciable rights and directive principles of social policy is an important 
one: the former, freedom of spéech and conscience -for instance, are 
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essentially negative, i.e., in the exercise of such rights, the individual, 
above all, asks that he is not interfered with by government or by private 
individuals, and they are enforceable through courts of law, The latter, 
the right to work, and protection against unemployment, for instance 
require more positive action on the part of the State ; and, at the present 
stage of India’s economic development, cannot properly be enforced 
through law courts, if stated in such general terms. That is why they 
are classed as directive principles of State policy, and no doubt it will 
-be the constant concern of the executive and legislative organs of the 
State to define their content more concretely, and review such definition 
from time to time, taking into account the relevant social and economic 
factors. 


DIVISION OF POWERS 


For a State like India, vast in area and consisting of parts which are 
not in some ways homogeneous (Provinces and Indian States) the con- 
stitution most suited is naturally a federal one ; and the draft Constitution 
is federal in structure. The drafting committee has, however, preferred 
to describe India as a Union, the units of the Union being termed as 
States. 

These States are of three kinds : those which are now. called Governors’ 
Provinces (nine in number) such as Madras, Bombay and West Bengal ; 
those known as Chief Commissioners’ Provinces (three in number) such 
as Delhi; and Indian States (some twenty-five in number) such as Mysore, 
Travancore, Bhopal and the United State of Kathiawar. 

The division of legislative powers is as follows : 91 subjects are listed 
as Union subjects. The most important of these are defence, naval, 
military and air forces, foreign affairs, war and peace, trade and commerce 
with foreign countries, emigration and immigration, posts and telegraphs, 
maritime shipping and navigation, Union railways, currency and foreign 
exchange, census, development of industries where development under 
the control of the Union is declared by Parliament to be expedient in. 
public interest, inter-State migration and inter-State commerce . (with 
exceptions). 

Sixty-six subjects are enumerated as being within the sphere of the 
States including public order, the administration of justice (excluding 
the Supreme Court), the police, prisons, libraries, local government, 
public health and sanitation, education, communications (with exceptions) 
agriculture, forests, trade and commerce within the State, development 
of industries (with exceptions), relief of the poor and land revenue. 

_ Thirty-seven subjects are concurrent, including criminal law and 
procedure, civil procedure, marriage and divorce, newspapers, factories, 
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welfare of labour, trade unions, industrial and labour disputes and 
economic and social planniñg. 

The residuary power (i.e. the subjects not enumerated in the three 
lists referred to above) is to be with the Union, as in Canada. - 
The following points may be added in’respect of the division of legisla- 
tive powers, viz., (a) thé Union Parliament has power to pass laws on 
any subjects for the Chief Commissioners’ Provinces referred to. above, 
notwithstanding that they are included in the State list; (b) the power 
of the Union Parliament to pass laws for Indian States is subject to the 
terms of the Instrument of Accessions by which they accede to the Union ; 
(c) in respect of subjects on which both the Union and the States have 
power to make laws, a law made by the Union shall prevail in case of 
conflict with the State law ; (d) notwithstanding the division of powers, 
the Union Parliament has power to make any law for implementing 
any treaty or agreement with other countries ; (e) when a subject, which 
is normally in the State list, assumes national importance, then the Union 
Parliament may legislate upon it. To prevent any unwarranted encroach- 
ment upon State powers, it is provided that this can be done only if the 
Council of States which may be said to represent the units as units passes 
a resolution to that effect by a two-thirds majority ; and (f) when a 
Proclamation of Emergency (issued ‘by the President) is in operation, 

the Union Parliament has power to pass laws on any subject. 


ADMINISTRATIVE POWERS 


The essential principle of a federation applies to India also, viz., that 

` in respect of subjects which are allotted by the Constitution to the States, 
the executive power is also with the States. It is, however, specifically 

laid down that the executive power of every State must be so exercised 

as to ensure compliance with the laws made by Parliament, and so as 

not to impede or prejudice the executive power of the Union, and the 

executive power of the Union shall extend to the giving of such directions 

to a State’as may appear to the Government of India to be necessary 

for these purposes. Moreover, (i) the executive power of the Union shall. 

also extend to the giving of directions to a State as to the construction 

and maintenance of means of communication declared to be of national 

or military importance ; (ii) with the consent of a State, the President 

-of the Union’ may entrust to the Government functions in relation to 
any matter to which the executive power of the Union extends ; (iil) 

in emergency, the executive power of the Union shall extend to the giving 

of directions to any State as to the manner in which its executive power. 

_is to be exercised ; and (iv) in case of the failure of the normal constitu- 
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tional machinery in the states, the President of the Union may assume to him- 
self all or any of the executive functions of the Government of the state. 

How far may this division of powers be considered a balance between 
. centralization and decentralization which is the object of a truly federal 
government? There is no doubt that the division is weighted in favour 
of centralization. Not only has the Union the power to pass laws on 
J1+-37 i.e. 128 subjects; the residuary power is also vested with it. 
The Union Government has the right to give directions to the State 
Governments to ensure that the executive power of a State is so exercised 
as to ensure compliance with the laws made by Parliament and so as not 
to prejudice the executive power of the Union. Add to these three 
factors : (i) according to an alternative suggestion made by the Com- 
mittee, the Governor of a State is to be appointed by the President of 
the Union from a panel of four candidates elected by the State Legislature, 
and may be removed before his term is over if the Council of States of 
the Union by a two-thirds majority supports the impeachment charge 
preferred by the State Assembly ; (ii) it is open to the Governor to reserve 
a Bill passed by the State Legislature for the consideration of the President 
of the-Union and (iii) the constitution of the States is not made by each 
for itself but by an all-India body and, similarly, amendments are also 
to be made by it, the State concerned having only an insignificant share 
in the process—as contrasted with the U.S.A. for instance ; it will be 
evident that the units are relatively weak, and hence the term Union is a 
more correct description of the State than a Federation. While admitting 
this, it must also be made clear that there is no suggestion that. in the 
normal exercise of their legislative and administrative functions on subjects 
allotted to the States by the Constitution, there will be any interference 
by the Centre ; indeed the rights of the States are protected by the Supreme 
Court. In the modern world, ‘on account of scientific developments 
and the increasing impact of foreign affairs on domestic policies, it seems 
necessary that the Central Government should have a wider sphere . 
than was allotted to it in older’ federations, and if in India the Centre 
has been made relatively more powerful, it is only in accordance with 
modern trends and also, we may add, in accordance with the trend of 
instructed opinion in India. 


UNION GOVERNMENT 


At the head of the State is a President elected for five years by an- 
electoral college consisting of members of the Legislature of the Union 
and the elected members of the Legislatures of the States. He may 
stand for re-election but only once. (A convention of the constitution 
of the U.S.A. is here made into a law). He may be removed from office 
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before his term is over by impeachment for violation of the constitution ; 
the charge may be preferred by either house, and if supported by the 
other by a two-thirds majority of its total membership the President is 
removed from office. 

In theory, the President has many powers : all executive action of the 
Government of India shall be expressed to be taken in his name ; he 
appoints the Prime Minister and, on his advice, other ministers. He 
must be kept informed of the decisions of the Council of Ministers 
regarding administration and proposals for legislation, and he may. ask 
for information concerning them. He may ask the Legislature to recon- 
sider a Bill with which he does not agree ; he may refuse assent to a Bill. 
When the Governor of a State reserves a Bill for his consideration he may 
assent to it or withhold his assent or he may direct the Governor to 
return it (provided it is not a money Bill) to the Legislature for recon- 
sideration. He may pass ordinances when the Legislature is not in session. 
In a grave emergency when the security of. India is threatened, he may 
issue a proclamation of Emergency ‘by which the Union Executive may 
virtually govern the States much as they choose. He appoints the judges 
of the Supreme Court and High Courts. 

In practice, clearly, the President is intended to be a constitutional 
head, to be guided by the advice of his Council of Ministers. These 
Ministers, it is laid down, shall be chosen from among members of 
Parliament. and they shall be collectively responsible to the House of 
the People—a Parliamentary Executive of the British type. There was 
much public discussion in India on the relative merits of the British, 
the American and the Swiss type of Executives; and if, finally, the 
British was preferred it is not only because the people were familiar with 
it but also because they were convinced of the important advantages 
of the cabinet form of government : its clear fixation of responsibility, 
the healthy contact between the Legislature and the Executive which 
it provides and the importance it gives to the selective function of 
Parliament, i.e. for future ministers. It is also noteworthy that some of 
the customs of the constitution in Britain such as that the Head of the 
State appoints the ministers from among members of Parliament and on 
the advice of the Prime Minister, that-ministers are collectively responsible 
to the Lower House and that the Head of the State must be kept informed 
of important matters of State have here been made laws of the con- 
stitution. s - 

THE LEGISLATURE 

The Legislature, termed Parliament, is bicameral, the two Houses 
being known as the Council of States (Upper House) and the House of the 
People (Lower House). The Council of States consists of 250 members 
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of whom 15 are nominated by the President from persons having special 
knowledge or practical experience in such matters as agriculture, engineer- 
ing, public administration and social services, and the rest are elected 
by the elected members of the Lower Houses in the States (or where the 
Legislature of the State has only one House, by the elected members of 
that House). The duration of the House is six years, one third retiring 
at the end of every two years. ` 

The House of the People is to consist of not more than 500 representa- 
tives elected for five years ; there shall be not less than one representative 
for every 750,000 of the population and not more than one for every 
500,000. The election shall be on the basis of adult suffrage, seats 
being reserved for the Muslims, the Scheduled Castes, the Scheduled 
Tribes and the Indian Christian community (in Bombay and Madras) - 
roughly in proportion to their population strength. This reservation - 
will cease to have effect at the expiration of ten years unless continued 
` in operation by an amendment of the constitution. 

Ordinary Bills may be introduced in either House and can become law 
only if approved by both Houses. Irreconcilable differences of opinion 
between the two are resolved by a vote taken at a joint. sitting of both 
Houses. Money Bills may be introduced only in the Lower House, 
and the Upper House has only a suspensive veto of 30 days. 

It will be seen that the organisation and powers of the two Houses 
of the Legislature are in accordance with modern trends of thought : 
the House elected on adult suffrage being the law-making body, and 
controlling the Executive, with a second chamber to help by giving a 
second consideration to Bills but not to be a rival to the more 
representative chamber. The reservation provided for minorities is 
intended to be a transitional measure and is necessary in the special 
circumstances of the case. 


THE SUPREME COURT 


The Supreme Court is the highest court in the land. The organisation 
and functions of the Court are modelled on those of the courts in Federal 
countries, especially, of Australia. To secure the independence of the 
judiciary, it is provided that the salary of a judge and his rights in respect 
of leave of absence and pension should not be varied to his disadvantage 
after his appointment and that, though appointed by the President, 
he can be removed before a fixed retiring age, viz. 65 years, only if an 
address supported by not less than two-thirds of the members present 
and voting has been presented to the President by both Houses of 
Parliament. The jurisdiction of the court is partly original and partly 
appellate. It has exclusive original jurisdiction in-any dispute between 
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the Government of India and one or more States, between the Govern- 
ment of India and any State or States on one side and one or more other ` 
States on the other, or between two or more States in so far as the dispute 
involves any question on whith the- existence .or extent of a legal right 
depends. It has appellate jurisdiction in a civil, criminal or other pro- 
ceeding if the High Court of a State certifies that the case involves a 
substantial question of law as to the interpretation of the constitution 
or if the Supreme Court gives special leave to appeal. Besides it is also 
an appellate court for cases not involving any interpretation of the 
Constitution, care being taken by the constitution makers to see-that only 
the more important cases can be heard in appeal in the highest court. 
There is no doubt that having regard to the long tradition of judicial 
impartiality in India, the Court will continue to maintain the tradition . 
and be the guardian of the Constitution and of the rights granted by it 
to individuals and groups and to the States as well as to the Union. 
-. THE STATES | 
Broadly speaking the provisions made for the government of States 
resemble those for the government of the Union. The Governor here 
takes the place of the Governor-General. He is to be elected for five 
years directly by the voters who have the right to vote for the 
Legislative Assembly of the State (an alternative suggestion is that he - 
may be chosen by the President from a-panel of four candidates elected 
by the Legislature of the State). He is also to be re-eligible for election 
but only once. He too may be removed from office before the expiry 
of his term by impeachment to be initiated by the Legislative Assembly 
of the State and the charge being confirmed by the Council of States 
of the Union. : | | 
In theory, the Governor, too, like the President, has many powers 
in regard to legislation and administration and like him too he is 
expected to exercise these on the advice of his ministers chosen from 
and- responsible to the Legislature. There is, however, one difference : 
the: constitution states that some specified powers are to be exercised 
by the Governor in his‘ discretion among them being the following : 
he summons and dissolves the Legislature, asks the Legislature to re~ 
consider a Bill if he does not agree with its provisions ; in emergency he 
may issue a proclamation suspending the norrnal constitutional machinery 
for two weeks. l 
The constitution envisages the possibility of some States having a 
- bicameral legislature and others a unicameral one. Where there are 
‘two Houses, one shall be known as the Legislative Council and the other . 
the Legislative Assembly. +e 
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The composition of the provincial upper chamber is somewhat different 
from that of the Union and is largely modelled on the second chamber 
in Eire : the number of its members shall not exceed 25 per cent of the 
total number of members of the Lower House ; one-half of them are to 
be chosen from five panels of candidates representing universities, 
literature, art and science, agriculture, fisheries and allied subjects, 
engineering and architecture, and public administration and social 
services ; one-third are to be elected by the Legislative Assembly of the 
State ; and the remainder are to be nominated by the Governor. One- 
third of the total number of members are to retire on the expiration of 
every third year. 

_ The Legislative Assembly is, like the Union Lower House, to be elected 
directly for five years on the basis of adult suffrage and with reservation 
for Muslims, Scheduled Castes, Scheduled tribes and Indian Christians 
in Madras and Bombay. The number varies between sixty and three 
hundred. Its powers in relation to the. Upper House are identical with 
those of the Union House of the People: equal power in ordinary Bills, 
differences being resolved by a vote at a joint sitting, and a suspensive 
veto of thirty.days in respect of money Bills. 

At the head of the State Judiciary is the High Court. Provision is 
made for securing the independence of Judges as in case of judges of 
the Supreme Court. 


THE FORMER PRINCELY STATES 


In 1940 there were some 601 Indian States. They varied considerably 
in area, population and revenue. In general, they were under a system 
of personal rule, the supreme power in each State being vested in a 
monarch. Many progressive States, Mysore, Cochin and Travancore 
among them, had all the essentials of a developed system of administration 
such as a distinction between the privy purse and the State revenues and 
an independent judiciary. Some States had gone further and adopted 
a policy of associating their people with the government. Nearly forty 
States had Legislative Councils with power to pass resolutions and laws 
and to ask questions, though in nearly every case the Executive was vested 
with power to override the wishes of.the Councils. A few had gone further- 
and introduced partial responsibility of the Executive to the Legislature : 
in Cochin and Rajkot through a system of dyarchy ; in Mysore, by 
including two members of the Legislature in the Council of Ministers 
which worked on the principle of joint responsibility. 

The States had no right to make war or peace or enter into any 
negotiations with foreign States : the British Crown as Paramount Power 
looked after their external relations. The Paramount Power defended | 
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them against both external and: internal enemies, and therefore had the 
‘final voice in all -matters connectéd with their defence including war 


material, communications, etc. That Power could also interfere in the 
internal affairs of States in various ways, such as settling disputed success- 


ion, preventing gross misrule, regulating matters connected with railways, `- 


posts and telegraphs, etc. Briefly, we may say, the States had no external 
sovereignty and they had varying degrees of internal sovereignty. 

The transfer of power from Britain to India completed with the partition 
of the country naturally brought about fundamental changes in the 
position. These changes may be summarized under three heads : 


ACCESSION TO THE DOMINION 
. The British Government, when transferring power to India, made it 


clear that they would not transfer paramountcy over thé States to India 


with the result that legally the States became independent. The com- 


pelling force of circumstances, however, made it evident that it was in. 


the interests both of the States and the Dominion of India that the States 
in the territory should accede to the Dominion. Provision is made 
for such accession in the Independence Act, whereby a State by executing 
an Instrument of Accession (accepted by the Governor-General) may 
accede to India ; the Instrument of Accession will specify the subjects 


ceded by the Ruler to the Dominion and the limitations, if any, to which ~ 


‘the » power of the Dominion Legislature to make laws for the State and the 


exercise of the executive authority of the Dominion in the State are to 
be subject. Practically all the States in the territory of the Dominion 
have now acceded to India ; and in all cases the three subjects, External 
Affairs, Defence and Communications have been ceded to thé Dominion. 
The cession of other-subjects is under discussion. 


MERGER 


Many of the smaller States, realizing that they sould not maintain a 
standard of administration necessary in modern times, have merged 


themselves with the adjoining Provinces or with centrally administered . 


areas—about 372 have so merged themselves—or formed themselves 
into Unions with other adjoining States so that the area becomes large 
enough for efficient administration. Some 200 States have adopted 
this latter course. The more important of such Unions are the United 
States of Saurashtra, Matsya, Malwa, Rajasthan and Vindhya Pradesh. 


It need not be added that bigger States like Mysore, Travancore, Cochin, 


and Baroda retain their individuality. The broad result of these mergers 
and of the formation of Unions is that in place of 601 States which existed 
in 1940 there are to-day only some 25 and they will be units in the Union 
of India. . 
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A third important change is that in all the States, the personal rule of 
the Ruler has given place to some form of responsible government. 
When a State has merged into a province or the Centre, transfer of power 
to the people is automatic in that the merging States become parts of 
administrative units, which are governed by popular governments of 
the provinces or the Centre ; in the case of the other unions referred to 
such as Matsya, the covenants governing the constitution of the newly 
created States expressly provide for the full transfer of power to the 
people ; and in those which retain their individuality, the rulers themselves 
have taken steps to establish responsible government. 


THE POSITION OF MINORITIES 


One of the tests of a good constitution is whether or not it affords 
sufficient protection to racial, religious and linguistic groups in the pursuit 
of those cultural and communal interests which mark them out. as 
special groups within the body-politic and which indeed afford variety 
and colour to society but which are not detrimental to it ; besides such 
of those groups as are backward in their general educational and 
economic development relatively to the other communities should be 
provided reasonable assurance that they will have their due, share in the 
legislative and administrative set up in the State. As is well known 
this problem of the protection of minorities loomed large in Indian 
political discussions throughout this century ; and it will be interesting 
to observe ‘how the draft constitution has dealt with this vital subject. 

So far as the religious and cultural interests are concerned, their 
inclusion as fundamental rights which are justiciable gives ample pro- 
tection : the right of all persons to freedom of conscience and to profess, 
practise and propagate religion; of every religious denomination to 
establish and maintain institutions for religious and charitable purposes, 
to manage its own affairs in matters of religions and to own and acquire 
property ; of linguistic and cultural groups to conserve their language, 
script and culture ; and of all minorities whether based on religion, com- 
munity or language to establish and administer educational institutions 
of their choice. 

And regarding the legislature and the administration we have already 
noticed that provision has been made for the reservation of seats for 
Muslims, Scheduled Castes, scheduled tribes and Indian Christians in 
Madras and Bombay in proportion to their population strength for the 
first ten years. The other more important provisions are : The President 
is authorized to nominate two members of the Anglo-Indian community 
to the House of the People if he is of opinion that that community is not 
adequately represented : the Governor may similarly nominate such a 
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number of. inembers of the community to the Legislative Assembly of | 
the State as he considers appropriate for securing their representation ; 
the. claims of all minority communities are to be taken into consideration, 
consistently with the maintenance of efficiency of administration in the 
making of appointments to services and posts in connection with the 
affairs of the Union or of a State; provision is made for the first ten 
years to see that the special position occupied by the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity in the railway, customs, postal and telegraph services is not 
suddenly disturbed and that the special educational grants made to that 
community are also not suddenly withdrawn ; Special Officers are to be 
appointed for the Union and for each State to investigate all matters 
relating to the safeguards provided for minorities under the Constitution 
and to report to the President and the Governors respectively ; and the 
President may appoint a Commission to investigate the conditions of 
backward classes and to suggest ways and means of improving their 
social and economic conditions. _ T - 


DEMOCRATIC ASPECTS 


The democratic features of the Constitution are obvious: adult 
suffrage, elections to the Union House of the People and the State 
Assembly once in every five years ; election of the President of the Union ; 
_ freedom of speech, expression and association ; the attempt to attain 
4 reasonable measure of social and economic equality by the provision of 
certain fundamental rights in respect of abolition’ of untouchability, 
equality of opportunity in matters of employment and the provision of 
educational facilities and the like. At the same time, it is noteworthy 
that the draft constitution has not adopted such democratic devices as 
the referendum, initiative and the recall, which prevail in Switzerland 
and the American States: in the present state of educational and 
political development of the country, it was rightly felt that they would 
be more a hindrance than a help tg the expression of the real will of the | 
‘ people in legislation and administration. 


ADAPTABILITY OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Apart from the political temper of the people, the main factor to be 
considered in this context is the provision made for amendment of the 
constitution. Such amendment may be initiated in either House of 
Parliament, and when the bill is passed in each House by a majority of 
‘the total membership of that House and by a majority of not less than 
two-thirds of the members of House present and voting, it shall be 
presented to the President for his assent and, on his assent being given, | 
it shall become law. : l 
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If, however, the amendment seeks to make any change in the distri- 
bution of legislative powers as between the Union and the States, the 
representation of States in Parliament, or the powers of the’ Supreme 
Court, the amendment has to be ratified by the Legislatures of not less 
than one-half of the Provinces and the Legislatures of not less than one- 
third of the Indian States. 

A limited constituent power'is also given to the Legislatures of the 
Provinces to initiate amendments regarding the: method of choosing a 
Governor or the number of Houses of the Legislature ; such amendments 
become law if approved by each House of the Union Parliament by a 
majority of the total membership of that House and by the President. 

It will be noticed that this method of amendment is not so difficult as 
the methods provided in the constitutions of Australia, Switzerland or 
the U.S.A., nor so easy as the method in the U.S.S.R. By 
providing that there must be a two-thirds majority of the total 
membership of each House, it ensures that more than ordinary 
attention is given to the amendment of the constitution ; and by making 
the consent of a proportion of the units for a change in the distribution 
of legislative powers, the representation of States in Parliament and .the 
powers of the Supreme Court, it ensures that the vital interests of the 
units receive due attention ; on the whole the method of amendment 
strikes a middle ground between easy amendment and extreme rigidity 
and must be considered satisfactory. Perhaps the one improvement 
which must be made now or Iater is to give more initiative to the units 
to amend matters relating to their own constitution. 


DISCUSSION 


The foregoing lecture was delivered by Dr. Appadorai at a joint meeting 
of the Association and the Over-Seas League held at Over-Seas House, 
St. James’s, on Friday, November 26, 1948. i 

PROFESSOR N. MANSERGH, who presided, in introducing the author, 
said that he had first met him at the Inter-Asian Conference in New 
Delhi a year and a half ago. At that Conference he was the genius 
behind the scenes, and made it run very successfully. Since then he 
had become a very widely travelled man, and in fact he had returned 
from Paris only that day to address that meeting. 

After the lecture, THE CHAIRMAN said that Dr. Appadorai had given 
an able and instructive and wise commentary on the Indian constitution. 
In a letter Mr. H. V. Hodgson, who was unable to attend the meeting, 
described the lecture as the “ most interesting and indeed the first detailed 
and expert account of the new Constitution of India he had ever come 
across.” Nearly 200 years ago Rousseau was invited to draft a con- 
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stitution for Corsica. He remembered thinking when he read about that 
that there could be no more congenial task than to draft, g constitution 
for a small island where, although admittedly politics might be violent, 
there were no great diversities of racial or social background. Since 
then a lot of water had flowed under the bridges, and there had been a 
good deal of constitution-making. The experience of the new demo- 
cratic constitutions of Europe arising out of the 1914-18 war had shattered 
many illusions, and had instilled a wholesome caution on this subject. 
It was very interesting to notice that in the new Indian Constitution due’ 
warning- had been taken from the lessons gained in Europe between 
1919 and 1939 in many important respects. The Indian Constitution 
for example, had not employed what he might call the more aggressive 
devices of democracy, such as the referendum. It had confined itself 
to setting out the methods by which government could be carried on. 
One thing to be noted, however, was the respect in which the Indian 
Constitution had followed the Irish in its distinction between fundamental — 
rights and general directives of policy and justiciable rights. He had 
followed with some care the insertion of those provisions in the Irish 
Constitution of 1937, and his verdict over a short period for what it was 
worth was that they had justified their inclusion. He thought that the 
case for their inclusion in India, with its diversified pattern of race and 
social background, was considerably stronger than in Ireland, and for 
that reason he regarded them as a more important element in the Indian 
Constitution than in the Irish. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT 


In another respect the Indian Constitution had not followed the example 
of the Irish or of many of the post-(1914-18)-war constitutions of Europe, ` 
and that was in respect of the method of electing the President. ‘There 
had been in other cases a desire to combine the best in the American 
presidential system -with the best in the Cabinet system as it was known 
in this country and in the overseas Dominions, thus having not only 
Cabinet responsibility to an elected Lower House but also a President 
elected on universal suffrage. He believed he was right that at the time 
he was in New Delhi eighteen months ago the possibility of a President 
elected by universal suffrage was considered and rejected. He believed 
that that was wise. The experience of the Weimar Constitution showed 
that an elected President side by side with Cabinet responsibility to the 
Lower Chamber of the Legislature did itself sooner or later lead to conflict. 
A President elected in that way could always claim, “ I am the directly 
elected representative of the people; you are the representatives at one 
remove.” 
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There were many other aspects of the paper on which he might comment. 
One of the’ most important distinguishing features of the Cabinet system 
of .government in this country and the overséas Dominions was. the 
vesting of the executive with the power ‘of dissolution. He was: not 
quite clear as to what the rights of the Indian Government would be in 
that respect. Experience in France under the Third Republic showed 
under what very great handicap the executive rested without the power 


- of dissolution and therefore of bringing deputies to heel when they were 


indulging in a party manoeuvre. In other words, what were the. powers 
of the executive in India with regard to dissolution ? Was the Lower 
House elected only for the full period of five years, or could it be dissolved 
on the advice of the Cabinet to the President ? 


pen 


THE CONSTITUENCIES 
A second. point on which he would like to make a comment concerned 


“the size of constituencies. Being brought up on Aristotle, he was taught 


to believe that the size of a country had no fundamental bearing on its 


- political organisation. But, with all respect to Aristotle, he had always 


~ 


had grave doubts on that point. The size of the Indian constituency - 
was brought out in a paragraph in the paper under “ The Legislature. E 
“ The House of the People is to consist of not more than 500 represent- 


_atives elected for five years ; there shall be not less than one representative 


for every 750,000-of the population and not more han one for, every 
500,000.” 

In this country some constituencies were regarded as pecans: large, 
but these Indian constituencies were on a vast scale. He was glad to 
see that the Constitution did not include any specific provision about 
- the method of election. He thought it was a great mistake to put in the ' 
_ Constitution that the election should be by proportional representation 
or on the simple majority system. But if he was right in supposing that 
these were single member constituencies the practical problem did arise . 
as to how the member was to retain some sort of personal contact with 
‘his constituency. One of the buttresses of the parliamentary system 
in this country had been the relation between the member and his - 
constituency. How far would it be possible to retain an individual or 
personal contact in constituencies of that kind? He was sure that that 
was a matter .of considerable importance, though he was not clear as 
to what the right solution of it. might be. 

One general conclusion he would like to make was that he did believe 
that the constitution of a country was a very important thing. It was 
rather absurd that one should have to say that nowadays, but perhaps 
the wreckage of constitutions in Europe had made people apt to ‘say that 
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constitutions did not matter. He thought the framework of a con- 
stitution was of supreme importance.’ Therefore it was most- highly | - 
desirable that the new Indian Constitution should take into account 
all the experience and lessons of recent years. It was also very encourag- 
ing to them in this country to realise that the pattern of government 
developed here for centuries had found its value for study and in some 
respects for reproduction for India. 


INDIA AND THE CROWN 


Mr. J. P. Eppy, K.C., said that it was an indication of the swiftly 
changing days in which they lived that in 1935 he wrote a book (with: 
F. H. Lawton) called India’s New Constitution which to-day was completely 
out of date. Part of the Act of 1935 upon which that book was based—. 
the part dealing with the proposed federation—never came into operation. 
at all. But, as the author had pointed out, the framers of the Constitution 
of India had drawn freely upon the provisions of the Act, of 1935. In 
1941 he read a paper before that Association on the subject of “ India’s 
Constitutional Problems: Suggested New Approaches,” and in that 
paper, ‘dealing with the question of discrimination against minorities, 
. he suggested that one expedient would be a statutory safeguard, that is | 
to say, that any legislation which discriminated against minorities should 
be invalid. He thought it should be declared invalid by the Federal 
‘Court. That proposition was criticised, no doubt rightly, by those who 
participated in that discussion, but he was most interested to see that the 
principle which was in his mind then was now in the very forefront of 
the suggested new Indian Constitution. The author of the present paper 
said : i 

“ The Constitution follows the modern practice in laying-down certain. 
fundamental rights: the State shall not discriminate against any citizen 
on grounds only of religion, race, caste, or sex . . .” 

He presumed that that first fundamental right would be enforced. in . 
the last resort by the Supreme Court. 

To a British audience the question of real interest at the present time 
was whether or not India was to: remain inside the Commonwealth: 
` In the draft Constitution the Union of India was referred to, as they all 
knew, as a “ sovereign democratic republic.” He understood that after 
his recent discussions in this country the Prime Minister of India went 
back there with some idea that “ sovereign democratic republic ” might . 
be changed into “ sovereign democratic state.” With regard to that 
matter what he wanted to say was this : whether India stayed inside the 
Commonwealth or went outside was a matter only for India, but it should 
be plainly understood that there could be no place at all inside the 
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Commonwealth for a republic. If the constitution was passed in its 
present form it meant that India would elect—as she was entitled to 
elect—to go outside the Commonwealth. 

It was perfectly plain to anybody familiar with the Statute of 
Westminster that the symbol which bound all the Dominions together 
was the Crown, but so far as he could see there was no-place in the 
Constitution of India for the Crown. If that were so there could be no 
place inside the Commonwealth for India. Whatever happened, he had 
no doubt at all that this country and India would remain the best of 
friends, and every provision would be made, by treaty or otherwise, 
to see that in economic and other respects the two carried on hand in 
hand. The author had not touched on India in relation to the Common- 
wealth. The present speaker had been asked many times what would 
be the position of India in relation to the Commonwealth, and he would 
like to know whether in the view of the author the phrase to which he 
had alluded, “sovereign democratic republic”? would remain in the ' 
Constitution unchanged. 


A MUSLIM VIEW 


Professor MOHAMMED HABIB said that the author had spoken learnedly 
of the new Constitution. He recollected reading the book to which the 
last speaker had referred, and he hoped that Mr. Eddy would write a 
book on the new Constitution. The Crown was a great and revered 
symbol for persons who were of British origin, and it meant a great 
deal ; but for Indians the Crown had always represented foreign rule, as 
it had also for Eire. It was well to be frank about it and understand 
the position. England was regarded with all goodwill in his country. 
Indeed, the second language of India was English. In its foreign policy 
India remained within the Anglo-American: concert. Indians remained 
on good terms with England, and they would always be good friends ; 
they were indeed an integral part of the same political set-up. The two 
countries had unity of ideas and interests ; 75 per cent of Indian education 
was European education, and in India the British ideas of democracy 
would abide. His countrymen acknowledged -without any reserve that 
Indian independence had been very much a British achievement—an 
achievement of the Labour Government which came into power in 1945. 
The speaker went on to allude to the poverty of India, her slow progress 
in agriculture, and the inadequacy of the wage of her land labourers 
(about 10 annas a day). With all this India was made aware by broad- 
casting and the American press and so on of world movements. Socialism 
in India was not something which had been imported from outside : 
it had arisen from the soil of India itself. He asked for sympathy for 
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India in her efforts towards a stable and democratic constitution. It 
must not be expected that it would be like the- British constitution. 
Moreover, India would keep on amending it year after year, and in ten 
years’ time it might be very different from what was presented for their 
consideration to-day. i . 

SIR WILLIAM BARTON said that he took it that the States.would be 
administered more or less on provincial lines. What would be the 
position of the Maharajas under the new Constitution ? 


THE POWER OF DISSOLUTION 


Dr. APPADORAI said in reply: In regard to the possibility of dis- 
solution of the Lower House before its normal term of five years is over, 
a point raised by the Chairman, I think Articles 68 (2) and 151 (1) of the 
Draft Constitution clearly make possible an earlier dissolution: ~ 

“ 68 (2) : The House of the People, unless sooner dissolved shall con- 
tinue for five years from the date appointed for its first meeting and no 
longer, etc., and a similar provision exists in 151 (1) regarding the Legis- 
lative Assembly of a Province. I think, too, that this provision will not be 
a dead letter, though the frequency of its application would necessarily 
depend upon the state of political parties and the strength the Government 
in power is able to command from time to time. 

Regarding constituencies the language of Article 67 (b) suggests that 
there will be at least some multi-member constituencies : For the purpose 
of sub-clause (a), the States of India shall be divided, grouped or formed 
into territorial constituencies and the number of representatives to be 
allotted to each such constituency, shall be so determined as to ensure 
that there shall be not less than one representative for every 750,000 of 
the population and not more than one representative for every 500,000 
of the population. Indeed, the provision for reservation of seats for 
minority communities obviously implies that there must be at least a 
few constituencies returning more. than one member. This of course, 
only accentuates the problem raised by the Chairman, viz., of political 
education of the electorate and of ensuring adequate contact between the 
voter and the member. I can only say that this must depend partly on 
the vitality of local party organizations, and the growth of vernacular 
journalism and the greater use of the radio, and partly on the development 
of the means of transport throughout the country. 

The possibility of India continuing as a member of the Commonwealth 
was raised by Mr. Eddy, and surely we understand his point of view. 
Professor Habib also referred to it ; regarding his view, I can only say 
that his opinion, like my-own opinion which I am to state shortly, is an 
individual expression of opinion; both of us; not being officials, are 
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entirely free 1 to state our points of view without in any way committing 
any one else to it. I would be content to state, that in my judgement 
the clause in the draft constitution that India will be “‘a sovereign demo- ` 
‘cratic republic ”? will stand. Whether membership of the Commonwealth is - 
consistent with that position is possible or not, is, so far as I know, being 
- studied.carefully by legal and constitutional experts at both ends, and the 
decision ultimately rests upon the Constituent Assembly. The statement 
_ of India’s Prime Minister as reported in The Times of November 13° 
shows the present position : 

“ He said that while on the one hand he felt that by yie of historical 
processes India had to be a completely sovereign independent republic, 
on the other hand, with the world as it was to-day, it was not desirable 
«for any country to seek to. break existing links or isolate itself. It would 
be for the Constituent Assembly to take a final decision on India’s 
relation with the Commonwealth and this would be done on the basis of 
- the objectives resolution which it had already passed.” 

Lastly, Sir William Barton was interested in knowing what would be 
the position of the Maharajas of the States in the new Constitution. 
- While the position of the Rajas in all States is by no means identical, 
it may be stated generally that they have become constitutional heads 
of their-States, the real power being exercised by a minister or ministers 
responsible to elected. representatives of the people. Provision has also 
been made in the relevant covenants to give them an adequate, though 
by no means unnecessarily large, privy purse for their maintenance and 
reasonable comforts. I cannot conclude without adding that the Princes 
have played a patriotic part in co-operating with the States Department 
of the Government of India in bringing about this great transformation 
which is undoubtedly the biggest achievement of India’s free Government 
` during the first year of independence. 


SIR ATUL CHATTERJEE proposed a very hearty vote of thanks to the 
Iécturer and also to Professor Mansergh for taking the Chair. At that — 
. late hour he had no desire to enter upon any question raised in-the lecture | 
though there were a number of points of importance which should be 
discussed. The lecturer had dealt with his subject in an informative 
‘and thoughtful manner, and he was glad to have had the privilege of 
listening to a very good paper which would give rise to a | great deal of 
thought and inquiry when it was published. 
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LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES OF THE 
SUB-CONTINENT OF INDIA 


By ALFRED MASTERS, cr, ma, cs (Retd.) 


Most of us who have lived in India, have met, at one time or another, 
with the remark “ I suppose you know the language well,” or have been 
asked “ Is the language difficult to learn ? ” and have been tempted -to. 
crush the enquirer with the statement of Sir George Grierson that there 
are 179 languages spoken in the peninsula. -Indeed, 225. languages are ` 
recorded by the Census of 1931, but they include a variety of European 
and other languages spoken by foreign residents, which may be omitted 
from our survey. Even Sir George Grierson’s figure is somewhat mis- 
leading, when stated baldly. For it includes the tongues of small hill- . 
tribes, such as the Todas, who number about 800 and their neighbours 
the Kotas, who number 1,500. And so; if we exclude these and the 
Iranian languages of Balochistan and North-West India and other 
languages spoken by less than 2, 000, 000 people, we are left with 16 major 
- languages. 

These are Bengali with 53,000,000 speakers, Western Hindi 63,000,000, 
Eastern Hindi 41,000,000, Bihari 35,000,000, Marathi 18,000,000, ° 
Panjabi. 16,000,000, Gujarati 13,000,000, Oriya 10,000,000, Lahnda 
7,000,000, and Sindhi 4,000,000, of the Indo-Aryan family ; Telugu 
20,000,000, Tamil 15,000,000, Kanarese or Kannada 10,000,000, Mala- - 
yalam 8,000,000 of the Dravidian family and Kherwarian or Santali- 
Mundari 2,000,000 of the Kolarian or Munda family. These are only 
- approximate figures, because of the many dialects (there are 544 in all) 
which had to be classed arbitrarily with one particular language, although 
‘possessing the characteristics of two or more. 


These three main families were originally in no way related, but all of 
them now contain a large number of Sanskrit words. It was natural that 
the Neo-Indian languages as they are called, descended from Middle 
Indo-Aryan or popular forms of the spoken Sanskrit, should draw 
largely upon the classical language, like the Romance languages on 
Latin. The Dravidian groups borrowed Sanskrit and Middle Indo-Aryan 
words for literary purposes, and both the Dravidian and the non-literary 
Kolarian languages utilised Sanskrit words obtained from their religious, 
political commercial and social contacts. Further, the languages of all 
families and groups borrowed words from each other and incorporated 
also a large number of Portuguese, Arabic, Persian and English words. 
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CHARACTERISTICS IN COMMON 


Now, although the three families were originally unrelated, they have 
to-day certain characteristics in common—the order of the sentences with 
the verb at the end ; the use of postpositions instead of prepositions (as 
if the position of the prepositions in the words ‘‘ whereat, hereby, home- 
wards ” were to be generalised in English) ; the compound verbs, such as 
‘‘phenk-dena ” to throw-give, equivalent to English throw away, French 
rejeter, German wegwerfen ; the absence of comparative and superlative 
suffixes, so.that the sentence will run “ This house is /arge than that (for 
“Jarger ”), this house is large among all” (for “largest ”), and the 
distinction between inclusive and exclusive pronouns, “ we not you” 
distinguished from “ we and you.” But even where there is similarity, 
there are degrees of it. Neo-Indian has retained a few prepositions. 
Dravidian and Kolarian have none. Kolarian has developed the use of 
inclusive and exclusive pronouns far more than Neo-Indian or Dravidian. 
There are other differences. Dravidian and Kolarian have no relative 
pronouns. Kolarian has no reflexives. Dravidian is agglutinative, but 
only in nominal declension. Kolarian is agglutinative also in the con- 
jugation of verbs. Neo-Jndian and Kolarian have separate words for 
the negative. Dravidian has not. In Neo-Indian and Dravidian, the 
tenses are expressed by additions and modifications in the verb-root or - 
stem. -In Kolarian this is done by elaborate suffixes. In Neo-Indian, 
two languages, Marathi and Gujarati, have three genders, masculine. 
feminine, neuter like Sanskrit, Hindi and the northern and western 
languages have only masculine and feminine, Bengali and the eastern 
languages no gender, but they distinguish to some extent between rational 
beings and irrational things. In Dravidian Telugu has three genders, 
rational, irrational, and epicene, Kanarese four, masculine, feminine, 
neuter and epicene (the old grammarians give eight genders) and Tamil 
the same (here the grammarians give two genders, high class and low 
class.) The finite verb has genders in all three languages. Kolarian has no 
genders, but animate beings have a dual and plural, which are not found 
with inanimate things. The basic vocabulary, the simple words which 
have no synonyms are widely different—“ one” is ek in Neo-Indian, 
wondu in Dravidian and mit’ in Kolarian ; “ give ” is de, kodu and am ; 
“hand ” is hath, kai, ti. 


"Members of one family learn each other’s language without difficulty ; 
and owing to the common elements it is rather easier for an Indian to 
learn a language of another family than would a European. There is, 
however, not much bilingualism. The census of 1931 shows that 24 per 
cent. of Neo-Indian speakers, 7 per cent. of Dravidian speakers and 30 
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per cent. of Kolarian speakers are bilingual. The degree of bilingualism 
is clearly in inverse ratio to the cultural background of the speaker’s first 
Janguage. The figures may or may not include the floating population, 
traders, officials, holy men, pilgrims, gipsies, policemen, watchmen and 
criminal tribes, who use a lingua franca, perhaps a form. of Hindustani or | 
of pidgin-English, as their occupations permit. In addition to this, there 
is the more literary xowý of English, used both for speech and writing 
by the professional and merchant classes. Sanskrit still remains a method 
of communication between pandits, although now passing into disuse. 

_ ,Kolarian was probably spoken in the Ganges valley at the time. of the 
first Ayran invasion, but there is no record of the language before the 
word-lists of Hodgson, just 100 years ago. The name Sabara, probably 
the same as the modern Savara or Sora, a minor Kolarian language, is, 
however, found in Vedic literature and the tribe of Suari and Sabarai are 
mentioned by Pliny and Ptolemy.. 


CONTINUOUS DRAVIDIAN CULTURE 


There are relics of Dravidian words from very early times. Several 
` occur in the Rigveda, such as manduka frog, from man ground, and tuku 
to sleep, that which sleeps in the ground during the hot weather. The 
Hebrew tuki peacock, in Kings and Chronicles agrees with the Dravidian 
- togai. Dravidas are not heard of until the Mahabharata, but Andhras 
(the Telugus) are mentioned in the Vedic literature of c. 700 B.c. Dravidian 
literature dates from the fifth century A.D. or earlier, but so late as the 
seventh century, the Dravidians were ranked by Kumarila Bhatta as 
Mlecchas, barbarians outside the Aryan fold. Later, they were regarded 
with their languages as Aryan and the common southern name-ending 
-ayya (Arya) probably bears witness to a claim made and admitted. 

The literatures of the Dravidian peoples show a continuous development 
from the earliest times until to-day. Indo-Aryan, on the other hand, 
has three distinct breaks—between Vedic and Classical Sanskrit, Classical 
Sanskrit and Prakrit or Middle Indian and Prakrit and Neo-Indian. 
Dialects must have existed always, but it is not known when they developed 
into distinct languages. The earliest traces of a Neo-Indian language are 
some very short Marathi inscriptions of the twelfth century and some 
Bengali glosses of approximately the same ‘period, in addition to a few 
fragments mentioned in earlier literary works. Amir Khusrau in A.D. 1317 
specifically refers to Indian languages, which are intelligible only to those’ 
dwelling in a certain area and mentions several, which can be identified 
with languages now in existence. Thirteenth-century Jain writers refer to 
the 18 /ipis or scripts, obviously suggested by the 18 desibhasas of the Jain 
Canon, which was, according to tradition, compiled in A.D. 504. What 
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these languages: were, we do not know, but the Kuvalayamala written in 
A.D. 778 mentions 18 desibhasas and gives examples of most of them, 
including the languages of the Gollas (Abhiri), Gujjaras (Gujarati), 
Marahatthas (Marathi), Sendhavas (Sindhi), Takkas (Panjabi), Kannadas 
(Kanarese) and Andhras. Abhiri in this form, is the only Neo- 
Indian language mentioned in the NatyaSastra of Bharata, which was 
written about the fifth century. He mentions seven languages, apparently 
of the Prakrit type and several vibhasas or aberrant languages which 
include Dravidian and Kolarian with Ahiri. This recognition of 
vibhasas, unsuitable for use in drama, points to a stage at which dialects 
had become languages, but had developed no literary form. But Abhiri 
shortly afterwards became the basis for the literary Apabhraméa, which is 
ranked as a Prakrit, but.is closer than-any other to a modern language. 
It is first heard of in an inscription found in Saurastra of about 560 A.D. 
which refers to it as one of the languages in which King Dharasena of 
Valabhi composed (A.D. c. 530). 


NEO- INDIAN CULTURE 


We may therefore conclude that the Neo-Indian languages began to 
develop between the fourth and seventh centuries and were written, 
when there was occasion to write them in commercial memoranda and 
for other such purposes, in cursive forms of the Brahmi script, which 
afterwards became the vernacular scripts of to-day. There are traces of 
a cursive style in many of the old documents, but the characters are 
formal and engraved or drawn rather than written. It is probable that 
the growth of regional literatures was facilitated and encouraged by the 
existence of distinctive cursive scripts. . 


But the chief reason for this growth was the. fact that the literary 
Prakrits based upon one dialect with slight modifications of pronuncia- 
tion, grammar and vocabulary were no longer easily intelligible to the 
ordinary reader or audience. The dialects they had represented or < 
approximated had become obsolete. Further, Prakrit had become so 
stylised that it was merely a calque of Sanskrit, so that to turn Sanskrit 
into Prakrit became almost entirely a matter of orthography. It was 
customary in the twelfth century for authors to wrile both in Sanskrit: 
and in one or more of the Prakrits. Dravidian authors wrote also in their 
own languages, even before the twelfth century. The actual sponsors 
of popular literatures were the Buddhists and the Jains, who preachéd in 
dialects, which their hearers could: understand, or used a lingua franca. 
Later, Old Gujarati became for a time a literary form for several languages 
and we even hear of a poem written in Old Gujarati by a Panjabi Jain, 
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who miraculously learned the language in one night. Panjabi had not yet 
become. a literary medium. 

The oldest datable Neo-Indian work is the thirteenth-century poem, 
the Bhavartha Dipika, The Lamp of the True Doctrine, better known as 
the Jnanegvari. It is a commentary in Old Marathi upon the Bhagavad- 
gita. Excluding the Dravidian literatures, which date from the fifth 
century or earlier (Tamil), from the ninth century (Kanarese) and from 
the twelth century (Telugu), the earliest and most important literatures 
are those of Marathi, Gujarati, Bengali and the Hindu group. Except 
for the Hindu group, they were all written in one standard dialect, with 
insignificant local variations. 

The strength of the Neo-Indian literatures lay in the fact that they 
embodied a revolt against the Brahmanic traditions of caste, ritual and 
sacrifice and a recoil from polytheism. The doctrine of Bhakti or 
devotional surrender preached by Ramanuja led to the rapid spread of 
Vaishnaism, which informs much of the new literature. The oldest 
_Marathi literature is religious in its broadest sense. It is written in the 
ovi or the abhanga metres, popular rhymed forms totally different from 
the quantitative and syllabic metres of Sanskrit and Prakrit. The poets, 
for there was no prose, except in the inscriptions, the authors of which 
are unknown, were not only Brahmans, but also potters, tailors and the 
like. The poems have a moral, philosophical or devotional content. 
Sometimes they are mainly romantic. They are lyrical, didactic and 
narrative, but in the early stages the ballad is not found. Later, after 
= the time of Shivaji the bakhars or prose histories begin and it is obvious 


from the Peshwas’ records and the letters of poets and others, which have ` - 


survived, that Marathi prose was written according to an accepted 
standard. The language of prose and poetry is one and the same 
allowing for occasional archaisms. There are no literary dialects until . 
the end of the sixteenth century, when Father Stevens first recorded. 
Konkani. And although prose remains are scanty in comparison with 
some western literature, this is probably due to the fact that printing had 
not yet been brought into general use and to the many destructive in- 
fluences to which manuscript works were exposed. 


GUJARATI LITERATURE 


Gujarati literature had two early phases, the Jain and the Vaishnavite. 
The Jains were very influential in the thirteenth century following the 
era of the great Hemachandra and published a number of religious 
poems in Apabhramsa with Gujarati colloquialisms. _These were 
followed by prose renderings of statements of Jain doctrine, written in 
_ Gujarati with many Sanskrit and some Prakrit: words. Next, we find 
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instructive- legends written in popular prose, resembling Apabhramésa 
in some ways (for instance, in the conjugations of verbs, ‘which in Marathi 
are quite distinct), but are clearly distinguishable from it. About this 
time are found the Rasas, originally folk-songs used in the Garbo or 
round dance and the Phagu or Spring song, adapted by the Jains for 
propaganda purposes. Then come epic ballads, lyrics, rhymed prose, 
something after the style of the Marathi ovi, Sanskrit grammars, 


© Vaishnavite hymns. and Parsi documents. The earliest- Vaisnavite 


poems are those of Narasimha Mehto, ascribed to the fifteenth century, 

but the date is very doubtful.: They reach a high pitch of devotion and ` 
moral teaching and are deservedly popular. His contemporary Mirabai 
wrote also in Braj (Hindi) and Marwari. The Parsi documents include ` 
a fifteenth century translation of a Pahlavi work, the Arda Viraf in prose, 
and sale-deeds. Here also Gujarati was written to a uniform standard. 


THE BENGAL CONTRIBUTION 


Many Neo-Indian and Dravidian authors were familiar with the 


' literature of one or more of the allied languages and often wrote in a 


language ‘not their own. Alternatively, they adopted a mixed form so 


as to appeal to a maximum of readers. These devices produced a freer 
interchange of ideas and no region made a more extensive or enlightened 
use of external culture than Bengal. Its literature begins with the 
Buddhist poems of Kanha and Saraha, who wrote not only in. Bengali, 
but in Apabhraméa (a western idiom), probably not earlier than the twelfth 
century. Chandidasa (fourteenth or fifteenth century) was considered 


to present the Vaishnava view so closely, that, although a Sahaja Buddhist, 


his poems were included by the Vaishnava saint Chaitanya in a collection 


. of religious poems. Vidyapati, his contemporary, was from Mithila 


t 


and wrote in Maithili, bùt until quite recently he ranked as a Bengali 
poet, as great as Chandidasa, but more polished and a true Vaishnava. 
Alawal (A.D. 1757), who wrote Bengali poems in Persian script, was a 
Muslim. The pioneer of the Western Renaissance in Bengal. (c. 1860) 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt was a Christian of Hindu. parentage and was 
married to an Englishwoman. Finally, the famous poet Rabindranath 
Tagor came of a family of Brahmans ostracised for: their contacts with 
Muslims and early English traders, and -he himself was a Brahmo 
Samayjist. It is said that the literary languages, the classical Shadhu 
Bhasha and the Chalit Bhasha; the language of the cultivated classes 
are now no longer intelligible to the masses, but the statement is certainly 
exaggerated, although there is no doubt that many of the dialects are 
not understood outside: their own areas. | 
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The Hindi group comprises ‘a number of languages, many. of which 
have their own literatures, with one or more outstanding: works, Braj _ 
and Marwari in the west, Avadhi and Maithili in the east and the ancestor 
of Urdu and High Hindi in the centre. The states of Rajputana, in 
which were spoken several dialects of the type known as Marwari, used 
three literary languages, Old Gujarati, Dingala which was closest to the 
central local idiom and Pingala, or Braj. Braj assumed great importance, 
because it was the language in which the ballad epic of Prthviraja was 
written. Avadhi is the language of the Rama-carita-manasa or Tulsi’s 
- Ramayana. These languages contested for a long time the claim to: 
be. the standard literary language of the Hindi group. ; 

Besides the regional languages there had grown up another, a lingua . 
_ franca used by the soldiers of the Muslim armies for intercourse with 
the Hindu civil population, and by those convertéd to Islam. This 
language originated as a camp language’in Lahor, after its occupation | 
by the Muslim Mahmud of Ghazni in A.D. 1027. Long after it had 
assumed a literary form, it came to be known as Urdu or the army 
language, from the Turki word. It was at first a form of Old Panjabi. 
After the capture of Delhi in a.D. 1193 by the army of Muhammad 
Ghori, it was overlaid by the local language, which was very similar. 
Owing to its use by speakers of such languages as Persian, Turki and 
Arabic its syntax was much simplified, while the vocabulary was en- 
richened. One curious effect of its origin is the simultaneous presence 
in the vocabulary of Panjabi and Central Hindi forms of words, such as 
matti and mati for “ earth.” 7 

Its first appearance in literature was in the fourteenth century in the 
works of Gisu Daraz. It was as first known as Hindavi or Hindi, the 
language of the Indians as distinguished from Persian and other languages, 
' and was used by the various Muslim dynasties, which occupied Bengal, 
Gujarat and the Deccan after the decay of the Delhi Sultanate. Written 
in Persian or Nagari characters it was developed as literature under the 
Gujarat Sultans in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It found 
expression mostly in poetry, but there are a few examples of prose. Then 
Deccan writers adopted the language for their works, calling it Gujari, 
in view of their debt to Gujarat poets. The northerners were, in their 
turn, inspired by the poems of Deccan authors and called the language 
Dakani. i i no 

Before the nineteenth century the position was that Muslims for the 
most part wrote in Dakani, or as the northerners came to prefer to call 
it rekhta (and sometimes other names) and Hindus in Braj, Avadhi, etc. 
But it-is probable that the minor officials and business men used some 
form or other of: Dakani, although decrees and land-grants and corres- 
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, pondence on the highest levels were conducted in Persian. The rekhta 
. idiom tended to become Persianised in yocabulary, while the spoken 
language through the contacts of the population with Sanskrit-knowing 
Brahmans admitted an appreciable number of Sanskrit words. © This 
language is now known as the khari boli, the standing language, spoken 
in' Delhi and the surrounding country, and in Agra city. 
In 1803 Gilchrist conceived the idea of making the khari boli the leading 
- literary language. Braj was too archaic to be popular and Avadhi too 
provincial and insufficiently precise for prose, although well adapted 
for poetry. He encouraged Indian authors to write in this medium and 
it came to be known as Hindi or High Hindi. Every language neéds a 
source from which it can enlarge its vocabularies and renew its ideas. 
Urdu, as it came to be known, made use of Persian, while Hindi, turned to _ 
Sanskrit. It has,now developed an important literature. The khari 
boli, much provincialised and adapted to local vocabularies is used-all 
over India as a lingua franca. ` It is known as Hindustani or Musulmani, | 
and has, of course, no literature. | 
The emergencies of High Hindi was nearly contemporaneous with the 
Western Renaissance. By the end of the eighteenth ceritury both Neo- 
Indian and Dravidian literatures had become restricted to subjects of. l 
a religious or lyric character. In their earlier stages we find other genres 
and a greater vitality. For many-centuries Tamil and the other Dravidian 
- literatures had a vigorous and fruitful life, but the fall of the old dynasties 
signalised, even it was not a contributory cause, the stagnation of literary 
activities all over the sub-continent. Sushil Kumar De says, for example, 
Bengali literature at the end of the eighteenth century is limited in subject, 
conservative in taste, monotonous in form and restricted to verse. . 


THE WESTERN RENAISSANCE 


This epoch of stagnation lasted until about the year 1860, which marks . 
the beginning of the Western Renaissance. Macaulay’s policy of sub- 
stituting western for eastern literature as the medium of education, 
although expressed in exaggerated and illiberal fashion, led to familiarity 
with western thought and stimulated the growth of new ideas. Skrine, 
a divisional commissioner in Bengal in 1897, represents a common type 
of critic of Macaulay’s policy in later days. He misses the.mark when 
he says, “ If a tithe of the pains given by the Bengalis to acquire a smatter- 24 
' ing of English had been ‘devoted to their mother-tongue, they would 

have long ceased to merit the reproach of producing little or no ‘original 
-work.” For it was just this narrow attention to their mother-tongue 
and the formation of a rigid classical tradition, that had hampered the 
growth of ideas in the work of their predecessors. Even without 
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‘Macaulay’s interposition, “the Bengalis would have found it necessary ’ - 
to study English, through which they could best get into touch with the 
latest intellectual and technical developments of the west.’ It is -no 
accident that Bengali, which has for the longest time been exposed to west- ` 
ern influence, has now the most vigorous and flourishing modern literature. 

The Western Renaissance has not yet reached its peak. It has produced 
few great poets, but the time is hardly ripe to make a just appraisal of 
poets, whose works were composed within the lifetime of the oldest of 
us. There has been much good prose, and the fields of entertainment 
and propaganda have been covered most adequately. The bulk of 
publications consists of ephemeral works, school-books, translations, 
newspapers, political pamphlets, humorous stories, detective-novels and 
cinema journals. But there are also literary, political and social essays . 
and novels, dramas, lyric and religious poetry. Folk-tales and songs 
are recorded and experiments are being made in new types of verse., 
Most of the original work in science, philosophy, art and archaeology 
finds its medium in some European language, generally, but not necessarily 
English. 

What will be the future of languages and literatures in India? Will 
the Indian Union and Pakistan have eventually each.a separate national 
language, Hindi and Urdu respectively? One is tempted to evoke the 
parallel of Russia, which has many provincial languages, but only one 
language of administration and only four of culture. Hindi is now the 
standard literary language of a vast number of what we are beginning 
to consider dialects rather than languages and is often used by writers 
who hope to appeal to a larger circle of readers than can be reached by 
any individual vernacular or by English. There are some who believe 
~-that it can be developed so as to supplant English as the language of 
erudition and become a truly national language. But there are no signs 
that the interest in regional literatures has diminished. A period of 
Romanticism has been inaugurated and there are many young poets 
striving for new methods of expression. It has been décided that within 
the Indian Union the mother-tongues shall be the sole media of instruc- 
tion, and this wise provision cannot fail to’ stimulate an even greater 
interest in the classics of the mother-tongues. Hindi will be taught as 
a compulsory language. It is likely to meet with a better fate than 
Gaelic in Eire, which is usually forgotten as soon as learned, but there is 
a danger that this school Hindi will be ousted by the local variety of 
Hindustani, if the pupil has occcasion to speak it after leaving school. ` 
There is no doubt, however, that there is room, -both for the mother- 
tongues and for a «ow, which, no doubt, would gain in popularity. if 
_ a common script could be. found acceptable to all. 
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DISCUSSION 


AT a joint meeting with the Royal Society of Arts, on Thursday, 11th 
November, 1948, Mr. Alfred Master gave the lecture printed above. Sir 
Atul C. Chatterjee, G.C.LE., K.C.S.1., presided. He said that Mr. Master 
served for nearly thirty years in the Provinces of Bombay and Sind. where 
several languages have their home. Since then he has been lecturing 
and teaching at the School of Oriental Studies. Mr. Master had taught - 
several languages there, and was now teaching’ Indian philology at the 
School. They could not have a more competent lecturer for this subject, 
which was very important at the present moment in India. He was 
sure that they could look forward to an interesting, as well as authorita- 
tive, account of the languages and literatures of India. 


J 


VIEWS OF A MYSORE MINISTER 


After the lecture, the Chairman invited discussion and “ set the ball 
rolling ” by reading an extract from a letter written by Mr. H. C. Dasappa, 
Minister for Finance and Industry, in the Government of Mysore. Mr. 
Dasappa happened to be in England at the moment, and he regretted 
very much that owing to other commitments he was not able to be 
present. He wrote: 

“ The subject is a vital one and of all absorbing intcrest. It may 
appear as a big problem, but I am sure it does not present much difficulty. 
Provincial languages will be kept up, for most purposes, educational 
and administrative, in the Provinces. While the common lingua franca 
. will be Hindustani, English will not be abandoned as’ some people fear 
here ” (that is to say in England) “ it has come to stay as an international 
language, and India, with her past associations and present needs, finds 
it desirable to keep it going, though not with the same emphasis.” j 

This, said the Chairman is a propos of what our lecturer, Mr. Master, 
said towards the end of his paper. I think it is really interesting, as 
coming from a Minister in perhaps the most advanced State in India ! 

The discussion which followed took the form mainly of questions -of 
detail which were answered at once by the Lecturer. 


SIR ATUL CHATTERJEE’S VIEWS 


The Chairman then summed up the discussion. He said: We have’ 
had a very interesting and sometimes lively debate, and I should like again 
to express our deep obligation to Mr. Master for his paper. He has 
dealt with the origin of the various languages in India ; he has described 
to us their grammatical and philological connections and differences. 
He has also given us his own views regarding the future prospects in 
' India of the survival of some of these languages, and on the adoption of 
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a Federal language for the whole of India and for the whole of Pakistan. 
' Mr. Master has given us a very full account of the origin of the literatures 
of India and their various special characteristics. I think-we are deeply 
grateful to him for all that he has told us. 

There may be differences of opinion regarding particular points, but 
on the whole it can be said that Mr. Master has dealt with. his subject in 
a very scientific manner without prejudice and without any pre-conceived 
notions. I say “without pre-conceived notions,” because in many 
cases—I do not say in all—English people have disposed of the subject - 
by simply saying that there are such a large number of languages that 
it is quite impossible for India to become united: in view of these great 
differences. As a matter of fact, in many countries there is more than 
one language, some of them equally cultivated by’ different sections of 
the people, and that has not poe the growth of nationhood in 
those countries. 7 


ONLY SIXTEEN IMPORTANT LANGUAGES 


Coming to details, Mr. Master has told us that there are sixteen prin- 
cipal languages i in India which is a great improvement on the 179 or 227 
languages which are usually stated to be the dividing reasons for India’s 
population. I would, myself, question whether at present there are 
sixteen important languages in India. For instance, Mr. Master has ' 
counted Western Hindi, Eastern Hindi and. Bihari as different languages. 
these three, and toʻa large extent Panjabi, are nowadays all identified with 
one language, Hindi. I myself as a boy lived in Bihar and the greater 
part of my life was spent in the United Provinces and round about Delhi. 
I do not think that educated people in any ‘of those parts of India make 
any distinction between Bihari, Eastern Hindi and Western Hindi. I 
had to come in contact with all classes of people, the educated class as 
well as villagers, and I could always make myself understood and could 
understand everybody with what you might call Hindi or Hindustani. 


HINDI OR HINDUSTANI 


I shall not enter into the controversy about Hindi and Hindustani, 
„some aspects of which we have been listening to even this afternoon. 
You may have a Federal language which you may call Hindi or. Hin- 
dustani but in the event of its becoming the language of the educated 
and cultured classes as well as the whole population, it will have to be a | 
language which is understood by everyone. Therefore, I think it would be 
very unwise to restrict it to a vocabulary mainly dependent upon. Sans- 
krit, or mainly dependent upon Persian. Ifa language is to be really 
strong and virile it must draw on both sources, just as English has.drawn 
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on Latin and Teutonic sources ; and I hope that will 7 the future 
language at least of the Indian Union. 

With regard to Pakistan it is very difficult te say what will happen, 
because the Western Provinces of Pakistan are so far away from the ` 
‘Eastern Province. To have one language for the whole of: Pakistan 
would be extremely difficult ; already there has- been a good deal of 
difficulty in Eastern Pakistan about a language for that Province. -I do. 
not think it is necessary for me this afternoon to go into that question. 


á ; X 


BI- LINGUALISM 


I was very interested in the question which has been raiséd about 
bi-lingualism. I personally do -not believe that the Kolarian 
languages will survive; as Mr. Master has pointed out, they are 
mostly spoken by hill tribes and in the remoter parts of India: These 
tribes are now coming in contact with Aryanised or Indo Ayran popula- 
tions and Dravidian populations, and it is only natural that they are 
steadily giving up their own languages and adopting the language of their - 
more cultured neighbours. They have to learn to speak some of the 
neighbouring Ayran or Dravidian languages, and it is very difficult for - 
their children to keep up a separate language of their own. In any case, 
these languages have not had any literature, and it is very difficult for a 
language which has no literature lo survive for any length of lime in 
competition with other more virile neighbouring languages. I do not 
think the census facts about bi-lingualism are trustworthy. Practically 
_ every Indian, excepting the Southern Indian, can speak and understand 

a little Hindustani or Hindi, but I do not believe those people were 
reckoned as bi-lingual. - 


BENGALI LITERATURE 


Turning to the subject of literatures, of which Mr. Master gave us a 
- faithful and interesting account, I have one or two little difficulties. He 
has mentioned that the earliest modern book or composition is Jnanesvari 
in. Marathi. . I wonder if it is earlier than the songs of Chand Bardai - 
which chronicled the loves of Prithwiraj and his consort and his fighting, 
with Muslim invaders. Also, I wonder if that Marathi work was earlier 
than what has been described by Bengali authorities as the earliest 
' Bengali work. In Bengal Hara Prasad Sastri, a linguist and a great 
authority, brought down some works from Nepal consisting of Buddhist 
songs, which were practically in the earliest form of Bengali. I think in 
other parts of India also there have been works written_in the thirteenth 
century which probably are as early as the Marathi work which 
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Mr. Master sentioned. Anyhow, that: is a point for pundits to settle, 
I do not want to enlarge on it here. - 

Mr. Master has referred quite rightly, to the fact that the great 
renaissance of literature in India in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
was due to religious revivals. I feel that he has omitted to mention 
that the spread of Islam must have had considerable influence onthe ` 
religious revival in India which in its turn led to the literary revival. 
in those centuries. That was when the Muslim invaders came to India 
and their missionaries went to every part of India. Those two factors, 
and also the fact that Islam taught a religion where there was one 
omnipotent, merciful God, must have had a great deal of effect on the 
people who were at the time mostly steeped in polytheism and similar 
practices. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF MISSIONARIES 


Mr. Master has also, no doubt quite unintentionally, omitted to men- 
tion the very great debt which wé Indians owe to Christian missionaries 
in regard to the revival of our languages, during a period which he 
describes as the Western Renaissance. Printing was introduced in 
South India by Catholic missionaries in the seventeenth century, and that 
must have had a great effect in developing the literatures of South India. 
In Bengal, the missionary Carey and his associates were largely instru- 
mental in developing the Bengali language in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. I believe that debt is acknowledged by practically 
all the Bengali literary authorities of the present day,.and I believe also, 
that:in Western India the Christian missionaries did a great deal to 
develop modern Marathi and Gujarati literatures. I think in any history 
of the modern literatures of India we cannot forget the debt we owe.to’ 
Christian missionaries. 

Mr. Master has dealt- with the whole subject in a very able manner, 
and I hope I shall not be accused of finding fault with him, but I must ` 
object to what he said about the Bengali literary revival dating back only 
to the eighteen sixties. As a matter of fact, Bengali revived early in the 
nineteenth century ; books and journals began to be published in the 
first two decades of the nineteenth century. Ram: Mohun Roy might 
well be described as the father of modern Bengali prose, and long before 
Michael Madhu Sudan Duti published his poems we had a number of ` 
Bengali poets and writers, amongst them‘ the well-known novelist 
Bankim Chatterjee. 


PROVINCIAL LANGUAGE 


~ As regards the future we have heard to-day some speculations and it 
is very difficult to say what will happen. I hope there will be a language 
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which will become common to all India, at any rate for the Indian Union. 
I entirely agree that it is notat all likely that provincial languages will 
~ disappear completely. As a matter of fact there is some indication that 
some provincial languages are securing a firmer-hold than they had. in 
_the past. Mr.* Master has not mentioned Assamese. He has taken 
- Assamese to be a dialect of Bengali, but the provincial spirit in Assam is, 
I believe, giving rise to the development of a vigorous Assamese language. 
In various parts of India, proposals ‘are now on. foot for the formation 
of Provinces-on a linguistic basis and it does not seem that.the provincial 
languages will disappear even though there may be one federal language. 

A question was asked about the scripts. We were asked whether the 
Roman script was likely to be adopted. Personally, I wish it could be 

just as in Turkey where they have madé a great improvement in the 
education of the working classes by introducing the Roman script. The 

scripts in India are really very complex ; and It becomes unnecessarily 
laborious for Indian children to learn their languages on account of the. 
difficult printed and cursive scripts. But, although it would be a blessing 
to have one script for the whole of India, fear I that- it is not likely to 
happen for a long time to come. 

As regards the use of English, I do not think Mr. Master touched on 
that point, but Mr. Dasappa, whose letter I read a little while ago, has 
referred to it, and I rather agree with him that it would be a sad thing if. 
India gave up the cultivation: of the English language. It is so necessary 
now for business purposes, and for India’s contact with the outside 
world, to have a wide knowledge of English amongst the people, that J 
do hope that English will not be given up. 

It is now my duty, on behalf of the two societies. which Mr. Master . 
has addressed to-day, to propose a very hearty vote of thanks to him for 
his learned, instructive, and interesting paper. 
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PRESENT DAY JOURNALISM IN. 
INDIA AND PAKISTAN“ 
By SIR FRANCIS LOW ` - 


No study of modern Indian journalism (and until I come to the partition 
of the country the term “Indian” applies to the whole sub-continent) 
would be complete without a reference to developments during the war ` 
years—developments which were to exercise a profound influence -on the 
Press of the country. Hitler and Mussolini had no more vigorous critics ` 
in the earlier stages of their aggression than the Indian people and Press 
and when war broke out public opinion in India was wholeheartedly on 
the side of the Allies. ‘The Indian intelligentsia clearly understood the 
issues at stake ; newspaper readers were left in no doubt about the threat 
to freedom, and particularly. to the freedom -of the coloured races, 
inherent in Nazi and Fascist totalitarianism. Mahatma Gandhi himself 
assured me before the outbreak of war that the Congress party would not- 
seek to embarrass the British people should they become engaged in a 
life and death struggle with the totalitarian Powers. In saying so, the 
Mahatma made it clear that he was expressing his own-personal opinion, 
and he later confessed that he had to change his attitude because he even- 
tually found himself in a minority of one in his own political organisation, 
There was some resentment—I think ‘understandable resentment—that 
the Indian Central Assembly was not consulted before the Government 
of India declared war on Germany, but on the whole the Press behaved 
admirably: 


During the first year of the war, however, the Congress attitude under- 
went a change. Congress leaders, mindful of their main purpose in life, 
—the achievement of complete self-government for India—began to 
argue that if the Allies were fighting for democracy and freedom it was 
the duty of the British Government immediately to apply these principles 
to India : they advanced the thesis, to which they persistently adhered 
until the end of the war, that only a free India could effectively support 
the democracies in their. battle against the Dictators. Mahatma Gandhi 
as usual took the lead, and in the autumn of 1940 he initiated a.form of 
individual satyagraha destined to bring about a change in the attitude of 
the pro-Congress newspapers, which constituted by far the ‘greater 
portion of the Press of the country both in English and in ee languages. 


* A Paper read to the Association and the Overseas League on December 7th, aoe The discussion will be 
= included i in the next issue of the Asiatic Review. 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE PRESS . 


- To meet newspaper hostility the Government of India issued an order 
under the Defence of India Rules—the equivalent of D.O.R.A. in this 
country—* prohibiting the printing and publishing of any matter calcu- 
lated, directly or indirectly, to foment opposition to the prosecution of 
the war to a successful conclusion or‘of any matter relating to the holding 
of meetings or the making of speeches for the purpose.” There was an 
immediate outcry from the nationalist Press, which saw in the Order an 
attack on the freedom of the Press and an attempt. to suppress the 
nationalist movement under the cloak of action against anti-war pro- 
paganda. That, indeed, I am sure, was not the Government of India’s 
intention, but the restrictions on the Press were so drastic that even the 
British-owned papers protested. _ 

A great gathering of Editors from all parts of the country—the first of 
its kind in India—was held at New Delhi on November 10, 1940, under 
the presidentship of that very distinguished Indian journalist, Mr. 
Kasturi Srinivasan, chief proprietor and editor of The Hindu of Madras. . 
The British-owned papers were represented at the meeting, which blew 
so loud and united a trumpet blast that the Government of India’s Order 
collapsed like the walls of Jericho. The offending edict was. withdrawn 
on the Government receiving an assurance that the Press, however it 
strongly it might support the nationalist cause, had. no intention of im- 
peding the country’s war effort. The onus of deciding what was 
legitimate reporting of Congress activities was left to the discretion of 
editors, with the help of Press advisers in cases of doubt. The Govern- 
ment- also agreed to the setting up of a small Advisory Committee of 
representatives of the Press resident in Delhi to advise the Government 
of India on matters affecting the Press, and recommended Provincial 
Governments to constitute similar Advisory Committees i in the provinces. 


“ADVISORY COUNCILS 


These decisions had a two-fold significance. For the first time in 
Indian history the entire responsible Press of the country, British as well 
- as Indian owned, took united action in defence of their rights against 
administrative encroachment. Thus was born a unity which, I am glad 
to say, persists in India to this day. | Secondly, there was instituted a 
system of Press Advisory Committees which is also still in existence, 
its object being to keep the Central and Provincial Governments in close 
‘touch with the Press, to enable elected Press representatives to advise 
the Governments on all matters affecting the Press, and to ensure as far 
as possible that agreements between the Governments and the Press. 
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- were honoured by all newspapers. I do not think there has ever- existed 
in any other country in the world so elaborate a machine to~ ensure 
harmonious relations between those whose duty it is to govern, and those 
who represent’ the public’s fundamental rights of public criticism and 
‘exhortation in a true democracy. In most provinces the system of 
advisory committees worked fairly satisfactorily ; in some provinces, 
owing to excessive political bitterness, it had a chequered career ; and in 
one province, the Punjab, it scarcely worked at all owing to the attitude 
of the Urdu newspapers, which objected to what they termed the pro- 
Congress complexion of the parent body, the All-India Newspapers 
‘Editors’ Conference. This organization, formed at the first meeting 
in Delhi presided over by Mr. Srinivasan, acted as the spokesman of the 
newspapers in their dealings with-the Central Government. 

With becoming modesty I can say that in the operation of the Press 
advisory system the province of Bombay gave a lead to the rest of the 
country, as it has done in so’many other fields. One of the most 
astonishing tributes I have ever known was paid to two Bombay Gover-. 
nors in succession, when Sir Roger Lumley, now Lord Scarbrough, the’ 
highly-esteemed President of this Association, and Sir John Colville, now 
Lord Clydesmuir, who is in the chair to-day, were given farewell parties 
by the local Press Advisory Committee. The significance of these tributes 
can best be realized by the fact that, to the perfervid Congressman, 
Governors during the war period were the autocratic and reactionary 
representatives of a foreigri power, whose hearts merited the psalmist’s 
description of being not only deceitful but “ desperately wicked.” 


° A “GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT” 

The passing of the “ Quit India ” resolution and the arrest and detention 
of the Congress leaders in August, 1942, threw a terrific strain on the whole 
scheme of co-operation between the Government and the Press. To 
. meet the Congress challenge, which Mahatma Gandhi himself described as 
“open rebellion,” the Government introduced fresh restrictive orders. 
Newspapers were advised by the Mahatma to close down rather than 
submit, and some papers did in fact cease publication for a time.: But 
the level-headedness and sanity of the All-India Newspaper Editors’ 
Conference triumphed after prolonged negotiations with the authorities ` 
in New Delhi, to whose co-operative and liberal spirit during the war 
years T must pay deserved testimony. The principles which guided the 
Press from the beginning of the war were reaffirmed ; the editors claimed 
the right to print news without pre-censorship, and in return they under- . 
took to avoid publishing reports inciting the, public to subversive activity - 
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or making exaggerated and unfounded allegations against Government 
forces engaged in maintaining law and ofder. 

Complaints about breaches of this “ Gentlemen’s Agreement ” were 
made from both sides, and bitter battles were fought not only between 
the Editors’ Conference and the authorities but inside the Editors’ ' 
Conference itself. Yet counsels of moderation. won the day for, the 
reason that the representatives of the Congress Press valued greatly 
the support of the British-owned newspapers ; they desired all decisions 
of the Editors’ Conference to be unanimous so as to give them greater 
weight ; and in order to maintain a united front, both sidés appreciated 
the need for compromise. But achievement of that ideal was a tough- 
affair. JI can never forget the grim struggles that went on at Editors’ 
Conference meetings -in those dark days’; on one occasion an India 
colleague literally choked with wrath as he denounced the sins of the 
“ satanic Government.” Nevertheless, these personal contacts enabled 
us to get to know one another better ahd also to respect and admire 
each other despite our acute political differences. The net result was that 
the Indian Press as a whole, despite the backslidings of individual mem- 
bers, did its duty as a purveyor of news during the war, and by so doing 
it undoubtedly contributed in a very marked degree to India’s magnificent 
war effort. 


EFFECT OF COMMUNALISM 


The Press Advisory system did not come to an end with the cessation 
of hostilities or the restoration of popular government, nor even with the 
advent of independence in India. You may well ask why a procedure 
born of the conflict between Indian nationalism and British authority | 
should continue after the causé of that conflict was removed. The 
‘answer lies in the communal situation. Under British’ administration 
it had always been an offence for a newspaper to publish anything likely 
to incite communal feelings to the pitch of violence. This prohibition 
remained under the Interim Government, but as the country approached 
partition amidst a welter of communal disturbances, the ordinary 
processes of the law were found to be incapable of dealing with the mass 
of inflammatory articles which poured like a stream from the printing 
presses of both camps. Governments, Central as well as provincial, 
sought the co-operation of the Press in checking the evil. A code of 
voluntary .restrictions was first ‘suggested and adopted by Editors in 
‘Bombay, who undertook to. publish only factual reports of disorders in 
- the city, to omit referencé to the community to which the victims belonged, 
and not to publish articles or pictures liable to cause communal il] feeling. 
A code on similar lines was later adopted by thé Central Press Advisory 
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oneei in Delhi. But: as there were newspapers and periodicals, 
` mostly of a communal character, which refused to accept the self-denying ` 
ordinance imposed upon itself by the more responsible Press, the Govern- 
ment of -India and provincial Governments had in the end to arm 
themselves with special powers, including suppression ‘and pre-censorship, 
to deal with flagrant cases. 

There can have been few instances elsewhere in the world of editors of 
newspapers voluntarily agreeing to so comprehensive a plan for the 
suppression of news, for that in effect was what it amounted to. Indeed, 
it was at one time true to say that if readers wanted to know the worst 
features of communal rioting in India they had to look at the British 
newspapers. J remember on one occasion defending this policy before a 
meeting of the Bombay Rotary Club, when a distinguished Indian, who 
was asked to propose the vote of thanks, went for me tooth and nail. 
He was ashamed, he said, that the editor of the Times of India, a paper 
' for which he had had the highest respect since the days of Sir Stanley 
Reed, should have been guilty of so heinous a crime against the liberty 
of the press. Perhaps he was right, but I am still unrepentant. To take 
Bombay only, I think I can say with certainty—and I know that the Bom- 
bay Government strongly hold this view—that had it not been for the 
voluntary help of the Press there would have been a holocaust in the 
city: It is sometimes wiser, in the interests of humanity, to sacrifice an 
abstract principle rather than to be rigidly uncompromising. 


PUBLIC SECURITY ACTS 


To-day the newspaper Press in India—and I think this is also true of 
Pakistan—is subject to as complete a measure of control as ever existed 
in.the days of the British administration. Former members of the Indian 
Civil Service will nod their heads knowingly and say “ I told you so,’ 
for the fact is that Governments may change but the needs of the execu- 
tive are permanent. The present Governments in India justify control 
of the Press by means of the recently passed Public Security Acts at the 
Centre’ and in the provinces by the need, firstly, to prevent communal 
trouble ; and secondly, to maintain the stability of the administration at 
a critically formative stage in the country’s history against subversive 
elements such as the Communists, whose creed. enjoins the use of force 
to achieve their ends. The authorities point out that the Public Security 
Acts are temporary measures, which have to receive the sanction of the 
legislatures from time to time, and that they will lapse when the circum- 
stances which brought them into being disappear. As to the need for 
control there canbe no doubt whatsoever. Mahatma Gandhi’s murder, 
for example, was encompassed by a form of fanatical Hinduism which is 
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virulently anti-Muslim, and one paper in Poona which came before the 
local Press Advisory Committee actually called upon the Mahrattas to 
march northwards and settle the Muslims problem once and for all. 
Similar conditions in the reverse apply to Pakistan, where there are anti- 
Hindu fanatics, and it is one of the Indian Government’s complaints ` 
that the Pakistan authorities do not deal so firmly with communal incite- 
ment as the law does in India. 
There was a period after partition and the setting up of the Dominions 
of India and Pakistan when criticism of the new Governments almost 
' disappeared from the editorial columns of the newspapers. ‘This 
- followed the installation in India, both in Néw Delhi and earlier in the 
provinces, of Governments completely dominated by the Congress 
Party even if, at the Centre, their members were not all Congressmen :' 
and in Pakistan of Governments completely controlled by the Muslim 
League. So strange a feature of newspaper life in both India and Pakistan 
was this, that people commented upon-it, and even deplored it. An old ` 
Indian friend of mine in Bombay, whose sympathies are distinctly pro- 
Congress, one day said to me: “ What’s the matter with you journalists 
nowadays ? Our own Governments need criticism just as much as the 
old Governments did.” That at, least expressed a healthy democratic 
sentiment. But there -was good reason for newspaper forbearance ; 
the infant States were in the throes of post-natal growth, and the supreme 
need of the hour was unity to ensure their survival. Yet no-one who 
knows the.capacity for criticism of the Indian Press can doubt that-its: 
critical faculties will: one day spring to life with all their former gusto. 
Politics in India are already showing signs of developing along the right 
wing, left wing and centre lines familiar in democracies elsewhere in the 
world, and when that day arrives, the Opposition Press will have plenty 
of opportunities to say what it thinks of the Government of the day: 


GROUPED PROPRIETORSHIPS 


Recent years have witnessed the slow but steady transfer of British- 
‘owned papers to Indian hands. The Daily Gazette of Karachi was one 
of the first to go ; it was followed by the Pioneer of the United Provinces, 
once the authoritative mouthpiece of the Government of India, and the 
Civil and Military Gazette of the Punjab, famous for its association with 
Rudyard Kipling. At the beginning of this year the important Times 
of India group of newspapers in Bombay became completely Indian- 
owned on its acquisition by Seth Ramkrishna Dalmia, the well known 
industrialist who:is keenly interested in the promotion of world unity. 
These acquisitions are the-inevitable result of the growth of Indian 
newspaper’ enterprise. But the ownership of newspapers by Indian 
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proprietors has’ followed the-trend noticeable in recent years in this 
‘country, namely, thé concentration of ownership in the hands of a few 
prominent individuals. ‘There are now newspaper “ chains ” in India 
just as there are in Great Britain. In Pakistan the problem is somewhat 
different, because the authorities there were faced even before partitron 
with the lack of influential newspapers in English to publicise the Muslim 
Leagùe point of view. Dawn, which was- started in New Delhi at the 
instigation of the League, was moved to Karachi after partition, and there 
was recently started in Lahore another Muslim League organ, the 
Pakistan Times, which is to occupy the building in Lahore formerly | 
„owned by the Hindu Tribune. 


NEWS AGENCIES 


The latest development in Indian journalism is the agreement con- 
cluded in September of this year between the Press Trust of India 
Limited and‘ Reuters News Agency, which, as you know, is owned by. 
- the British Press. Under this agreement, the Indian newspapers achieved 
in the: world of news the Swaraj which their country attained in the 
political field. A similar agreement is, I, understand, being negotiated 
for Pakistan. For many years Reuters distributed its foreign news 
service direct to the Indian newspapers, and a local company owned by 
Reuters, the Associated Press of India, supplied the newspapers. with 
internal news, leaving Reuters with the responsibility for sending that 
news abroad. By the formation of the Press Trust of India after years 
of preparation, the Indian newspapers have created an organ which, 
owned and controlled by them, will take over not only the reception and 
distribution of Reuters news in India but the control and management 
_ of the internal news agency and the right to send news abroad from India 


and also from a large area of which India is the centre. To enable it to. . 


carry out this important task the Press Trust of India is entering into 
partnership with. Reuters on the same lines as that reached some years 
ago with Australia. India thus swings into line with other countries of 
the Commonwealth as a full partner in a famous world-wide news’ 
organization. If I may be forgiven for quoting from the paper with 
which: I was so long, and still am, connected, “this friendly business 
arrangement, on a no profit. basis, throws on the Indian Press a valuable 
and constructive responsibility for the ensurance and defence ofa full 
supply, in and out, of factual objective news.” To that statement I would 
add that it now remains for the Indian Press to play its full part in. 
collecting and’ distributing factual news and in maintaining the high 
standard and integrity of Indian journalism in the eyes of the world. 
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FUTURE. DEVELOPMENTS 


q~ 


Thanks in a considerable degree to the pioneer work of Bitieicowied 
newspapers, the leading organs of the Press in India and Pakistan have 
reached a high level of production. The war brought the newspapers of 
the sub-continent a greatly enhanced reader interest’ and material 
prosperity. I foresee agreat future for the Press in the two countries. 
There is bound to be a- tremendous growth not only in circulations but . 
in influence among people who have chosen. to follow the democratic 
way of life; and who require a lead from the responsible Press as -well 
as factual news. Two factors making for expansion are the steady 
increase in literacy in a vast population, and the close interest which the’ 
public are taking in the management of local affairs and in government 
by their own elected representatives, both Central and provincial. Most 
of the leading newspapers of India and Pakistan are to-day published in 
the English language. What is their future in countries which—at least - 
in India’s case—are determined to have a national language such as 
Hindi? At the monient I can only say that theré is no sign of any > 
diminution either in ‘the popularity or appeal of the English language 
‘newspapers ; in fact the evidence is all the other way. There will, of 
course, be a great development of local and provincial papers published 
in the provincial languages, but the large and influential all-India papers 
in English are likely to continue their present medium for some time to 
come in view of the difficulty of establishing a national language l 
understood: by all. | 
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EAST INDIA. ASSOCIATION - 
NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


AT the outset of the meeting of the Association held under the Chair- 
manship of Field Marshal Lord Wavell on October 27, Lord Scarbrough, 
the President, paid a tribute to the memory of Sir Frank Noyce, who died 
earlier in the month. He spoke of the distinguished career of Sir Frank . 
in the I.C.S., especially in his work for the‘:advancement of the industrial 
_ and economic progress of the sub-continent, both as member or, Chair- 
man of important enquiries, and later as the member of the Viceroy’s-_ 
' Executive Council in charge-of the Labour and Industries Department 
from 1932 to 1937. .He said that soon after his retirement from India 


Sir Frank was elected to the Council of the Association, and thereafter - 


took a keen and constant interest in its work ang frequently took part 

in its. public meetings. | 
The audience stood in silence for a few moments in memory of Sir 

Frank Noyce. 


~ 


-Sir Harry Lindsay, Chairman of the Royal Society of Arts, devoted 
his address at the inaugural meeting of the current session on November 
3 to the subject of “ The Society and the Commonwealth.” In the ` 
course of the address’ lie’ briefly traced the history of what is now the 
India, Pakistan and Burma Section of the Society, which dates back from 
March 12, 1869. He stated that the list of members of the 1869 Com- 
mittee arranging the meetings of the Section included the names of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, Major-General Sir Vincent Eyre, Mr. Hyde Clarke, 
Dr. J. Forbes Watson, Captain Edward Thackeray, Sir Daniel Cooper, 
Sir William Denison, and Messrs. Archibald and George Campbell. 
He added: Three representatives of the East India Association were. 
included and it is noteworthy that this association held its own regular’ 
meetings at that time in the Society’s House. Indeed, it is recorded in 
1872 that, with the co-operation of the East India Association, “ the 
Society of Arts has become the local centre for the efforts of the friends 
of India.” There were eight meetings of the Indian section in 1869 and’ 
four in 1870, and, ever since, regular meetings have been held, the number 
varying from. five to seven during each session. In 1874 an African 
Section was started, to be re-named first the Foreign and Colonial Section, 
then the Colonial Section, and more recently (in~1922) the Dominions 
and Colonies Section. l 
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THE OBJECTS AND POLICY OF THE © "7 
EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION ` `> > 
_ (INDIA, PAKISTAN, AND BURMA) ' 


a ; 
-` “IN 1866, eight years after the assumption of the government of India by 
the Crown, the East India Association was formed with the object of 

_.* the promotion of the public interest and welfare of the inhabitants of 
India generally.” This object was steadfastly pursued during the ensuing ` 

. elghty-one-years. The independence of India and Pakistan attained in 

_- 1947, while modifying the original conception, has increased the need 
for strengthening the. bonds of friendship and the itnportance of mutual ` 
understanding between the people of Britain and the inhabitants of the . 
countries formerly comprising the India Empire—namely, India, Pakistan, 
the .States, and Burma. - The Association therefore looks forward to 
the continuance of its work, with the assistance of all those who: are 
interested in the welfare and progress of these countries, by the methods 

' which have proved so helpful in the past, namely : 


` l. By lectures on current questions affecting those countries and 
the publication of the same: S x 


2. By providing opportunities for the free discussion of important 
_ questions affecting India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. 


_ 3. By promoting friendly contact between the peoples of these 
countries and of Britain through the medium of social and other gather- 
ings. ; ea | 
4. Generally by the promulgation of reliable information regarding 
- the countries named. : ; 


The Association is essentially non-official in character-and has no con- 
nexion with any political party. Jt seeks to provide an open platform 
__ for the consideration of current problems relating to India, Pakistan, the 
\States, and Burma. It welcomes as members all those who are interested 
in their welfare and progress. . 


Papers ‘are read ‘and discussed throughout -the year, except in the 


months of August and September. Members are entitled to invite 
friends to- these meetings. . ` 


_ Annual Subscription payable in advance, £1 5s. The Life Subscription is £14. 


„For Members joining, after October 15, the first subscription will cover the 
` ensuing calendar year. pi 


Members receive the Asiatic Review each quarter, free, by post. 
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INDIA AND THE COMMONWEALTH 
By Sm MIRZA ISMAIL, KCIC 


~ 


AMONG the forces that have helped to bring India together, undoubtedly 
the most potent are the British connection and the English language. It is 
they that have created and fostered the spirit of nationalism which is so 
striking a feature of the life of the country to-day. It-is not to the 
interest of India to eliminate altogether either of these forces before 
- adequate substitutes have been found for them, and this is a process’ 
‘which cannot be accomplished in a day. Never let us forget, as some of 
our countrymen are inclined to do, that there are certain facts and 
considerations which cannot be overlooked without serious injury to the - 
interests of the country. I trust that I shall not be misunderstood when < 
I say that patriotic enthusiasm, however estimable it may be in itself, is 
not the orily quality required in us at the present time. A vast gulf 
divides an appreciation of realities from mere emotionalism. 

I have, for years past, tenaciously held the view that the interests of 
India will be served best by her remaining in the Commonwealth. Britain 
- and India have so long and‘so intimately been associated together and 

ber aa o Complement ay that any sudden severance of their 

relationship will be detrimental to both, even more so in the case o! 
India, circumstanced as she is to-day, than that of Britain. : 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that the Constituent Assembly will come 
to the conclusion that India’s political fulfilment lies in a free- ene equal 
partnership in the Commonwealth of Nations. l 

In that security she will develop her own prosperity, and. eae too, 
her vital contribution to the health and enlightenment of the new world. 
As an equal member of the Commonwealth, India can work for the 
inclusion of other countries and for its ultimate development into a much. ` 
larger Commonwealth ; in other words, into a real League of Nations, 
making effective the’ essential unity of the entire world. What a won. 
derful achievement that would be,—it is an ideal worth striving for. 


-~ 
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SOME REMARKABLE ‘ENGLISHWOMEN 


1. —LADY ‘CRIPPS | 
By. RANJEE SHAHANI 


(a 


NUMBER 10 Downing Street is a world famous address. What about 
next door, No. 11? Few seem.to have heard of it; yet here lives an. 
important person, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the mighty Mogul 
of the British Treasury, who directs not only the finances of his country: 
but influences the finances of the vast British Empire. 

Recently I- had the privilege of being at 11 Downing Street. It was 
to meet Lady Stafford Cripps. 

Of eminent men, even the shyest, we get to know something ; but of 
their wives we hear little or nothing. Why? Yet some of them are . 
remarkable. Lady Cripps for instance. She is at once a great and good 
Englishwoman. 

Although I was a perfect stranger to her—she kae me only vaguely 
by name—she treated me a like a friend. This put me at my ease 
at once. 

“ Our weather—how do you find it ?”’ she asked me. 

“ TIt suits me, and its variety charms me. In fact I have never. kept | 
so -well as in England ; and I have travelled a little.” 

‘You have sampled our winters?” 

“Yes.” . eo T 

“They don’t frighten you ?” 

“ Frighten me ! What can be nicer on a cold or foggy day than to 
sit, curtains drawn, by a roaring log-fire and read some favourite author ?” 

She smiled understandingly, “Im glad you appreciate the grand 
simplicities of life.” 

“These are the only things that matter. We have complicated 
existence without gaining anything.” . 

“ That is so. Our problem, as I see it, is to set limits to our wants. ' 
Multiplication of desires is an evil.” | i 

“Dr. Inge, ‘one of your wisest thinkers, would agree with you.” 

<“ Do you admire him very much ?”’ 

“He is courageous ‘enough to be free sua free enough to be 
courageous. That is rare at all times.” 

iFor a moment Lady Cripps was plunged in thought. ‘And during the 
pause I noticed her general appearance. She was dressed simply but 
with care that left the impression of elegance. She had the natural 
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crown of a woman in maturity—plentiful silvery hair,~and her eyes were 

deep-set, lambent, but with the far-away look of a reflective mind. 

, “Tt is not easy to say what one thinks and to do what one feels,” 
she said at last, raising her head and passing her hand across her beautiful 

greying hair. 

“I have known very few people who have done that. Two of them 
are : Mahatma Gandhi and Romain Rolland.” 

Here our talk was interrupted. An attendant in “ black tie ” brought 
in tea. s ; 

“ Excuse me a moment,” said Lady Cripps. “I have biscuits some- 
where. You might like to try them.” 

Left alone, I looked round the room. It was soberly but tastefully 
furnished, and commanded a magnificent view. Through the open 
windows—it was a sunny afternoon, with not a cloud in the sky—one 
could see imposing buildings in the distance and, nearby, trim lawns 
and flowers that glowed like a bouquet of fire. All was calm here. 
One heard only the noiseless noise of the leaves in the trees ann the 
twittering of sparrows. 

While we had our tea, Lady Cripps questioned me about T and 
my literary work ; but let us skip that. The matter is of no consequence. 
~ I mention it merely to show her concern for others. 

I have had the pleasure and privilege of meeting several gifted women, 
Eastern and Western, but no one has -produced a greater impression 
upon me than Lady Cripps. She is not smart or witty ; nor is she, I 
might add, an intellectual; she is something finer—gentle and wise. 
Everything she says is unmistakably sincere, inspired, I dare to suggest, 
by spiritual experience. 

Neither fame nor wealth, J should say, means much to Lady Cripps. 
She possesses larger enthusiasm. It is difficult to define or even describe 
these with any precision ; but I am sure that for her a good life is the 
crown and glory of the human adventure upon this tormented planet. 

Lady Cripps spoke of India and Pakistan with synipathy and under- 
standing. A reverent note crept into her voice when she talked of 
Mahatma Gandhi. “ He was one of the world’s truly great men,” she 
said. ‘“‘ He is gone, but his message will ring down the centuries.” 

“ What do you admire most in Mahatma Gandhi?” 

After thinking a little, Lady Cripps said : “ First, his utter selflessness. 
Then his reverence for truth. Indeed he spoke as though he were standing 
on the top of Mars with the constellations for his companions. Finally, 
his concern for all men, no matter to what race or creed they belonged. 
He was a servant of humanity.” 

This analysis cannot be improved upon. 
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“ What do you think of our new leader—Pandit Nehru?” 

“ Different from Mahatma Gandhi, but great in his own way.” 

I-now questioned Lady Cripps about her husband. She spoke of him 
freely. “Irm afraid- people don’t nncerane him. I have a feeling 
that you will.” 

I didn’t know what to say ; I felt humble. 

Lady Cripps continued : “ My husband is trying to introduce moral 
and spiritual ideas into politics, and this is not easy in these sceptical 
times. Still, someone must make an attempt, or our world, given over - 
to self-seeking, will perish.” 

These words are so true that they need no comment. Sir Stafford 
Cripps is hoping to achieve the well-nigh impossible—doing his best 
to turn politics into the art of organising life, not only well, but holily. 

“ Peace is said to be indivisible,” said Lady Cripps. “‘ So, I believe, 
is prosperity. Each must be responsible for all. That is true humanism. 
Plenty here, proverty there—that is just bad management.” 

A. brief silence. 5 oe 

Now we talked of Hindu thought. ` Lady Cripps knew the Upanishads, 
and, like Miss Edith Sitwell, was fascinated by them. “They are 
wonderful,” she said ; “ I read them as often as I can.” Here she rose 
and fetched some books by an American author. These, I noticed, 
dealt with the esoteric side of religion. 

You may be interested to know that Lady Cripps sets aside some time 
every day for quiet meditation. Then, to use her own words, she “ forgets - 
the world and its cares.” | 

We discussed many other problems. I left Lady Cripps with a quiet 
mind, feeling that I had been under a rare personal influence. Somehow 
she made me realize that things unseen are more real than things, seen 
and that a beneficent Power watches and guides us. 
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SPINDRIFT OF AN ASIAN TOUR—IV. 
INDOCHINA (i) : CAMBODIA 


By BARBARA WHITTINGHAM-JONES _ 


SAIGON is the most inaccessible capital of South-east Asia. There is a 
weekly R.A.F. mail service to and from Singapore and a fortnightly 
connexion by Air France with Bangkok. Once a month a K.L.M. plane 
from Batavia makes the double journey. But all these are so fully 
booked that it is difficult to obtain a place less than a month or so ahead. 
While I was in Saigon the first flight ofa new Chinese line from Shanghai 
to Batavia passed through and their arrival was the occasion for a monster 
cocktail party ‘given by the Chinese Consul-General at the Hotel Con- 
tinental. Between Rangoon and Saigon there is no air link whatever 
and so I was obliged to return to Calcutta to pick up the Air France 
trunk line from Paris to Saigon. 

A brief week-end with Rose Marie Foottit, now leader-writer on the 
Statesman, another midnight-plus start and I was again over the Arakan 
jungle, this time in the Ciel de Lorraine, a comfortable Air France Sky- 
master.’ One by one we crossed the broad brown serpentine gullies of 
the Irrawaddy and, with a glimpse of the sea when skirting.the Gulf of - 
Martaban, the Sittang. Traversing them almost at right angles, the 
parallel ridges of the mountains separated by deep“ V ” shaped ravines 
resembled the serried rows of a vast encampment. Immediately below 
and to port banks of cloud scurrying before the wind passed at a terrific 
pace. By and by the jungle, tight and thick as lichen, tailed off into a 
broad plain traversed by a maze of curvilinear streams and canals, all 
tributary to the. great ricebowl of the Menam delta which we followed 
to the coast where it emptied itself through a myriad mouths into the 
Gulf of Siam. Soon we were above another, though lower range of hills, 
their grey rocky peaks sometimes projecting like naked fangs from the 
thick green clothing of the lower slopes, here and there grouped in clusters 
like a druid’s circle. l : 

A slight crackling in my ears signalled the descent with which Air 
France salutes her arrival at the frontier of French Indochina. A fiche 
de position was circulated with the information that we were approaching 
Angkor. Angkor ! A word that seems to breathe the innermost, ultimate 
sanctuary of all Indochina, as indeed it is. But the name “ Indochina ” 
is apt to be confusing. At one time it denoted the entire Peninsula lying 
between the Bay of Bengal and the China Sea. Earlier still it was known 
to the ancient Hindus as Suvarnabhumi or Land of Gold. Shut off fro 
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India and China by the high Central Asian Plateau on the north, it is 
traversed by long ranges of hills and mighty rivers, all running from north 
to south. These mountain ranges divide the Peninsula into four distinct 
regions : (1) Burma and (2) Siam and the Malay Peninsula on the west ; 
(3) Annam and Tonkin on the east ; and (4) Laos, Cambodia and Cochin- 
China in the centre. Since the middle of the last century the name 
“ Indochina ” has been appropriated by the French to denote the five 
protectorates and colonies under their control. - But in so far as it 
signifies the meeting-place between India and China it should be applied 
to the frontier between regions (3) and (4). Apart from Burma in the 
west and Tonkin in the north-east, the historical and cultural core of the 
Peninsula is the central region watered by the longest and greatest of its 
rivers, the Mekong which, issuing from.its source in the Tibetan plateau, 
runs along the borders of Burma and Siam, and then cuts its way through 
the Luan Prabang range into the tableland of Laos proper. Running 
along the western border of French Laos (a small part of Laos is now in 
northern Siam), and separating it from Siam, the mighty river passes. 
over the Dangrek range and enters Cambodia proper near Khong. 
From this point its bed is broadened by large marshy depressions running 
parallel to its course, formed by old beds of the river. It covers the 
country by its ramifications and is joined, near Phnon Penh, the modern 
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capital, by a wide sheet of water connecting it to the vast lake of Tonle 
Sap. From this point of junction the river branches off into two wide 
streams, connected by innumerable interlocking canals and forming 
islands in the intervening region, till they both fall into the China Sea, 
forming the rich delta of Cochin-China. 

The Mekong is to Cambodia what the Nile is to Egypt. It is its very 
life. Its name is supposed to have been derived from the Ma-Ganga, 
the mother Ganges. Certainly this river played as important a role in 
the history of Kambuja as did the Ganges in the early history and civilisa- 
tion of northern India. By its annual inundations the land is fertilized. 
The country beyond the reach of the flood water is nothing but an arid 
desert. When in June the snow melts on the Tibetan plateau and the 
water comes rushing down the hill streams, the Mekong and its tributaries 
rapidly rise, cut through their steep banks by countless sluices, and 
overflow the whole region right up to the borders of the forest on the 
highlands. Then behind the steep river banks, crowded with gardens, 
orchards and houses one sees only a vast sheet of water submerging 
beneath it the lakes, the marshes and the plain. It is not till October 
that the water recedes and the ground becomes dry enough for cultiva- 
tion. North of Phnom-penh the people dwell mostly in groups along 
the banks of the Mekong and its satellites, or on the borders of the 
highlands, moving to the outlying areas during the period of cultivation 
but returning to their riverine homes immediately after the harvest, 
before the floods return. South of Phnom-penh the people are more 
dispersed and, seen from the air, this region looks like a vast palm-forest 
dotted by marshes or rice fields. To the north and west of these “ low- 
lands,” beyond the reach of the annual flood, are the “‘ highlands,” now 
a vast deserted forest. But it was in the southern part of this region called 
“ Angkor” that the Hindus built. the mighty cities and magnificent 
monuments which still excite the wonder of the world. 

This valley of the Mekong then, is the heart of Cambodia, anciently 
Kambuja, the present-day petty kingdom and French protectorate where, 
in the seven centuries between the sack of Rome by the Vandals and the 
first stirrings of the Reformation, the Hindu-colony turned Khmer-empire 
rose and ruled, at its zenith controlling the whole of Indochina, with the 
exception only of Upper Burma, Tonkin and the southern part of the 
Malay Peninsula. Unlike its first cousin and contemporary, Majapahit 
in Java, whose legendary greatness is now sung by modern Indonesian 
nationalists, the tradition of Khmer has not been revived to inspire or 
further a nationalist movement in Cambodia. Since the decline of the 
Khmer Empire, however, its onetime territories have more than once 
changed hands, and in view of the nationalist ferment stirring in all 
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racial groups of South-east Asia, it seems that many political and frontier 
changes are impending throughout the Peninsula. As in many cases 
the demand for such changes is given a historic basis, the evolution of the 
first political organisation of the area, and thus its matrix, assumes a new 
practical significance. The story of Khmer has only recently reached 
us through the researches of Coedés and Majumdar. In. their pages 
Angkor lives again. 

The first kingdoms of the Mekong valley are lost in oblivion, surviving 
only in legend and tradition. The earliest, Fu-Nan, the name by which 
the Chinese called it, covered an area roughly corresponding the modern 
Cambodia and Cochin-China. A Chinese chronicler of the third century 
A.D. tells that the sovereign of Fu-Nan was originally a female named 
Lieu-ye, or Leaf of Willow. One day a Brahim trader Huen-chen arrived 
off the coast of Fu-nan and Lieu-ye came in a boat to plunder his vessel. 
Huen-chen raised his bow and shot an arrow which pierced the Queen’s 
boat from one side to the other. She thereupon submitted to him and 
he ruled the country. This Huen-chen (the Chinese form of an Indian 
name Kaundinya) was from India, though it is possible that he may have 
been a Hinduised colonist from some part of the Malay Peninsula or the 
Malay Archipelago. After about a hundred years his dynasty was 
superseded by a great general Fan-man or Fan-che-man who built a 
powerful navy, conquered about ten kingdoms and spread his authority 
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over the neighbouring states to a distance of five or six thousand /i which 
henceforth became vassals of Fu-nan. Although the Chinese names 
of the vassal states cannot all be satisfactorily identified, we may hold 
in a general way that nearly the whole of Siam and parts of Laos and the 
Malay Peninsula acknowledged the fiat of Fu-nan which thus became 
the first Hindu colonial empire of Indochina. 

During the seventh century A.D. Fu-nan was conquered and absorbed 
by one of its vassals towards the north-east called Kambuja after its 
mythical founder Kambu. Some say that Kambu, mourning the death 
of his wife Mera, given to him by the great god Siva, left his kingdom 
in order to die in the wildest desert. Having reached Cambodia he entered 
a grotto. To his horror he found himself in the midst of a vast concourse 
of huge, multi-headed snakes. .Kambu, however, boldly unsheathed 
his sword and advanced upon the biggest. To the utter amazement of 
Kambu the snake spoke in a human voice and asked whither he had come. 
On hearing Kambu’s story the king snake said to him : “‘ Your name is 
unknown to me, stranger, but you spoke of Siva, and Siva is my king, 
as I am king of the Nagas, the great snakes. You seem to be courageous, 
too ; therefore abide with us in this land you have chosen and end your 
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grief.” Kambu remained and came to like the Nagas, who could take 
human shape, and eventually married the daughter of the Serpent King 
and ruled over the land, his new kingdom being named after him, 
Kambyja. 

The consecutive history of Cambodia begins with ene Jayavarman 
II (A.D. 802-854) who freed his country from the domination of Java 
and moved the capital of his kingdom from its first seat in the north-east 
near Bassac, in Laos, to Battembang, in the Angkor region, a change 
which may have been occasioned by the pressure of constant invasion 
from Champa, another Hindu‘ kingdom situated in modern Annam. 
The long reign of Jayavarman JI was an eventful period which saw the 
consolidation of the kingdom of Kambuja and the rise of the Angkor 
region to importance. Cambodian folk-lore ascribes to him all the grand 
temples, including Angkor Vat. According to this authority he is said 
to be the son of the Hindu god Indra and was taken up to heaven by 
his father, returning with an architect who had studied his craft at Indra’s 
court and built all the monuments of Kambuja. Though the greatest 
Khmer building is now known to have taken place in the twelfth century, 
it is very likely that Jayavarman II built some important monuments 
for, during his early residence in Java, he probably saw the Borabadur 
in building. Jayavarman’s name is also associated with the sacred-sword 
still preserved in the royal palace at Phnom-penh, the present capital 
of Cambodia, and worn by each king at his coronation. Jayavarman 
revived the old tradition of Kambuja as against that of Fu-nan, tracing 
his origin to Kambu and not to Kaundinya, and after his rcign his kingdom 
was known even to foreigners as Kambuja. 

Under the eight monarchs of the Indravarman dynasty A.D. 877-1001 
consolidation and expansion went hand in: hand. During this time 
Kambujan ascendancy was established throughout the Menam valley, 
the whole of Laos and probably the Thai kingdom of Yunnan in 
south China, the Malay Peninsula as far as the isthmus of Kra, and later 
Lower Burma and the northern part of the Malay Peninsula. During 
all this time Kambuja fought more or less constant wars against Annam 
and Champa in which, though repulsed by Annam (then present-day 
Tonkin) Kambuja conquéred Champa, thus establishing its supremacy 
as far as the coast of the China Sea. The last great king, Jayavarman 
VII, “le Grand Monarque,” who came to the throne in 1181, planned 
a new capital city worthy of his great empire. This was the famous 
Angkor Thom, the Versailles of Kambuja, where every building is 
dominated by the Naga, the King of Serpents, the multi-headed cobra, 
especially in the temple of Angkor Vat where he remains the undisputed 
master, faithful servant first to Siva and afterwards to Buddha. 
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Kambuja had now reached its apogee. For another two hundred 
years it continued to hold its own but, with the capture in about 1238, - 
of its northern capital at Sukhodaya by the Thais, Kambuja lost control 
of the Menam valley ; and the founding of what soon became the 
modern kingdom of Siam with a new capital at Ayuthia marked the 
beginning of Kambuja’s decline from the position of a continental empire 
to that of one among several more or less equal states. Thereafter 
Kumbuja had to fight for her life against Thai aggression in the west 
and Annamite pressure in the east. In 1431 the armies of Ayuthia sacked 
` Angkor and ‘carried off the Emerald Buddha—to this day Bangkok’s 
most treasured “ heirloom.” The Cambodian capital was then moved 
farther from the Thai frontier to Phnom-penh and a little later to Lowek. 
The beginning a century later of the long series of wars between Siam and 
Burma enabled Cambodia to preserve -her identity and independence. 
The sack of Ayuthia by the Burmese in 1767.was followed by the break-up 
of Siam into a number of petty states. But in the face of almost national 
extinction, under King Taksin, the founder of the present Chakri dynasty 
and of Bangkok, Siam made a quick recovery and in 1769 tore from 
Cambodia the provinces of Siemrap (in which Angkor is situated) and 
Bettembang. By this time, however, new forces were closing in on 
Siam herself and she in turn only managed to preserve a nominal in- 
dependence by accepting the role of a buffer state between the encroaching 
spheres of influence of Britain and of France. Cambodia became a 
French Protectorate in 1854 but did not recover Battembang and Siemrap 
until they were restored to her under the Franco-Siam treaty of 1907. 
From that date onwards their recovery became the chief objective of 
Siam’s expansionist policy. To recover the “lost provinces ” she sold 
herself to Japan and under the Japanese “ arbitration award ” of 194] 
they repassed to Siam until again returned to Cambodia by the Franco- 
Siam treaty of 1946. 

What remained of the former splendour of the Court of Angkor was 
abandoned to the mercy of the elements and the jungle which both 
destroyed and preserved it. For while many of these magnificent 
monuments were half-disrupted by the predatory’ roots of the banyan, 
they are now held together. only by the grip of the tubers which grow 
through them and over them. For five hundred years the ruins of Angkor 
lay submerged by the jungle, its glory hidden from.and forgotten by the 
world. The rediscovery and reclamation of the ancient Khmer metro- 
polis was the work of the French who, by tearing away the strangulating 
forest overgrowth, restored it to view and to human civilisation. 

_ But for the imaginative consideration of Air France who make a point 
' of displaying the principal “ sights ” of the route, I should have left 
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Indochina without even ‘a glimpse of this fabulous monument which the 
guerilla activities of the Vietnamese maquis now .make inacessible by 
land. Seen from the air, as our pilot circled and- wheeled half-a-mile | 
or so above, the silver grey courts and towers of the 800-year-old- palace 
city; pale against the vast expanse of bottle-green jungle, stretching as far 
as the eye can reach, which surges hungrily up to the very ramparts, 
might be a spur of rock alternatively lapped and lashed by a limitless ocean. 
Leaving Angkor we skirted the “ Grand.Lac”’ of Tonle Sap, the home 

of the cranes, pelicans, flamingoes, waders, divers and other wadterfowl- - 
which make it the naturalists’ paradise. The last hour of the flight 
covered the main granary of Indochina, a vast stretch of half-liquid, - 
half-solid padi land, the delightfully named “ Plaine des Joncs ” before 
touching down on the shell-pocked airport of Saigon, her only war damage. 
Phnom-penh, I visited later. In the Naga-adorned temple surmounting. 
“ Le Phnom,” a conical hill some eighty feet high, the town has a respec- 
table claim to .antiquity, but the royal palace has its prototype in 
eighteenth-century Bangkok. Against this picturesque and suitably 
ornate back-ground the French have revived Cambodian patriotism by, 
restoring its traditional court ceremonial and encouraging Cambodian 
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culture. In Cambodia, at least their rule has unquestionably been bene- 
ficent and popular. In its theoratic aspect, the Cambodian monarchy is a 
true heir of Khmer and cuts more ice with the people than its rival in. 
Bangkok, and Cambodia more than even Siam is Kingdom of the Yellow 
Robe. All Cambodians regard the King as the representative of God on 
earth and the centre of their religious as well as of their political life. 

Occasionally, however, one encounters strange anomalies as when dis- 
covering that the brother of the heir apparent is sais to a French official. 
To an individual so tranquil and smiling as the Cambodian, however, 
such ,discrepancies are immaterial. In Phnom-penh as throughout 
Cambodia byegone Javanese conquest and colonisation has left an 
indelible mark in the Malaysian character of the people. Politically 
their feudal outlook has immunised them to the nationalist ferment on 
their eastern frontier. At heart, like many small countries of South- 
east Asia, Cambodia is more separatist than nationalist. Her chief 
anxiety today as in the past is to avoid annexation by.either of her neigh- 
bours, a more real danger now than formerly. For there is little doubt 
that, in return for Siam’s help now in expelling the French, the Viet-Nam 
leaders, republican and monarchist alike, are prepared to barter all 
territory west of the Mekong, with the exception only of Cochin-China. 
In the eyes of Siam and Cambodia alike, the ruins of Angkor are the title- 
deeds of Khmer, and as such an essential preliminary to the eventual and 
complete annexation of Cambodia—her unrealized ambition of some 
five or six centuries. 

To Cambodia on the other hand, such a deal would spell partition and 
utter impoverishment. For Cochin-China, now predominantly Annamite. 
in population, bestrides the whole delta of the Mekong and thus directly 
controls the economic life of Cambodia. Aware that ber surest guarantee 
of survival lies in the continuance of French protection, Cambodia is 
gratified by a new constitution giving her a substantial instalment of 
self-government as an autonomous state within the French Federation 
of Indochina. A more vigorous political self-assertion may yet come 
but for the present the “ Free Cambodia organisation in Bangkok 
fostered by Vietnamese nationalists has no basis in reality. The measure 
of Cambodia’s content was succinctly expressed by a young French 
Communist whom T met in Saigon. After an exciting pilgrimage through 
all the trouble-spots of the Middle and Farther East he passed. in a 
leisurely way through Cambodia where he failed to evoke any response 
for the new revelation. Rebuffs of this kind were rather too much of a 
novelty to be easily digestible. Choking with indignation the young : 
evangelist exclaimed: “Those people ‘are disgusting. They have 
absolutely no desire to be free.” l 
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CHINAIMPRESSIONS OF A RECENT VISIT - 
By ‘A. G. MORKILL E 


PROBABLY no: traveller, visiting a country for the first time, finds it in 
the least like the mental picture Which he has formed by reading his own 
newspapers. When I was leaving for China in March this year on a 
goodwill mission to Chinese Universities, some of my friends warned 
me.that, even if I succeeded in reaching the country, I should not be able 
to go anywhere—had I not read that the Communists had reached the 
Walls of Nanking, and was not inflation bringing the country to a stand- 
still ? . 

It was therefore a pleasant surprise to find that an admirable train 
service took one from Shanghai to Nanking—clean, inexpensive, punctual 
and providing good service for passengers. The same applies generally 
to railways in China which the Communists have not interrupted. 

There are besides, excellent air services all over the country. Owing 
to the destruction of railways by the Communists and to the shortage of 
shipping along the coast and the rivers, there is a great demand for air 
travel and, it is not easy to obtain berths on planes, but C.N.A.C. looks . 
after its passengers well and has had for the last eighteen months an 
excellent safety record. The aircraft are Skymasters and twin-engined 
Dakotas. Both American and Chinese pilots are employed. The 
Chinese are air-minded and in Western China, all types of local people, 
who have never seen a railway train, crowd into local planes from Chung- 
king to Chengtu and elsewhere, as country people do in Orkney and 
Shetland. l : 

The airfield at Chungking has a runway on a sandbank in the river 
bed which is just long enough for a two-engined Dakota. On taking off, 
the pilot has to make a climbing turn to avoid the-high banks and moun- 
tains which come down to the river. The terminal offices are built of 
bamboo and thatch on a stone pavement. When the river rises in 
summer all is’ swept away and the military airfield, 25 miles away over 
the mountains, is used instead. Next low-water season they build it all 
again. ‘There is no fuss and bother ; courtesy and quiet efficiency are the ` 
features of the air lines. Shipping on coast and rivers is another story. 
Foreign ships may not ply between Chinese ports ; Chinese owners enjoy 
a monopoly and do not provide enough ships to cope with the freight or 


passenger traffic. The ship in which I travelled from Shanghai to , | 


Tsingtao was appalling ; overcrowded, insanitary and unsafe. The 
Captain estimated that there were over 1,000 excess passengers and 150 
tons of unmanifested cargo. The Seamen’s Union insisted on nearly ` 
three times the required crew being employed. The ship had a list of 
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22 degrees. By all accounts it is the same with the Yangtze steamers, 
but between Hongkong and Canton, one can still travel in the excellent 
ships of Messrs. Butterfield and Swire. ; a 

Posts. Telegraphs and Telephones are efficiently run but the foreigner 
feels the scarcity of local offices, and stamps and envelopes have no gum. 

Police regulations for foreign travellers are irksome—as they are to-day 
in most countries. In the North you require an identity card in addition 
to your passport, and you have to get it stamped by the Police with per- 
mission to go-to another town. The Police will stop you as you board 
or leave the train, and not only see that your permit is stamped, but will 
take down all your particulars. Before you leave China, you must get 
an Exit Permit. 

Inflation causes most distress to salaried men, such as University 
teachers and Civil Servants. Their salaries are adjusted each month to 
meet the high cost of food and necessities, but salaries fall behind the 
cost of living and many of these good men are on the verge of starvation ; 
they have to sell their books and pictures, and take, where possible, 
several jobs, in order to live. Notwithstanding inflation, the business 
life of the country goes on. Shops are full of locally made goods of 
excellent quality—knives, fountain pens, textiles, boots and shoes, 
leather goods, and the World’s best Thermos Flasks. 

China has all the appearance of being a self-sufficing country. 90 per 
cent of the population is growing food. As long as the factory worker 
or dockside coolie will work for bits of paper and can buy his daily food 
with them, it matters little whether each piece of paper is called $1., 
$10,000 or $100,000. These notes were a headache to the foreign 
traveller, who had to remember to multiply the face value of the Customs 
Gold Unit Notes by twenty ! At the time of my visit in April, the more 
expensive goods were quoted, and often paid for, in U.S. dollars, or in 
the South, in Hongkong dollars. Larger transactions were settled in 
I oz. gold bars. 

The civil war is the main cause of all this trouble. Apart from the 
expenditure involved and the loss of revenue to the Government, the 
Communist policy seems to be to create terror in the countryside and 
choke the cities with refugees, thus aggravating economic distress. 
Among the University teachers with whom I came into contact all over 
China, I heard no support for them, although there was considerable 
criticism of the Government. One hears more of Communist “ reforms ” 
in Bloomsbury than in China. The Communists may have some 
supporters among the students, but when Tsinan was threatened with 
‘ occupation by Communist forces, most students fled from Cheloo 
University. 
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= Notwithstanding the war, there is much quiet progress. There has © 
been a great expansion of education. All Universities have more 
students than before the war ; some have five and six times as many. 
National, provincial and private universities, colleges and technical 
schools numbered 74 in 1928 and 146 in 1948. I visited some most 
up-to-date hospitals, medical schools and research institutes. 

Universities and Libraries have made a remarkable recovery from the 
devastation inflicted by the Japanese. In the field of agriculture, forestry 
and fisheries; much good work is being done in combating cattle and 
plant diseases, and in carrying out experiments in seed selection, in soil 
-conservation, in the improvement of live-stock, and in the production 
of edible seaweed. Some re-afforestation is also in progress. In all this, 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests, and the. Ministry of Education 
collaborate with the Food and Agriculture Organisation of U.N.O. 
Whatever criticism may be levelled against the Government as a whole, 
high praise must be given to the work of these Ministries. 

Much: publicity has been given in this country to the grievances of 
University students in China, and from articles and reports which have 
appeared in the press readers might conclude that Chinese students 
devoted most of their time- to politics and that the Government was . 
carrying out a campaign of suppression against them. Such a con- l 
clusion would not be fair either to the students or to the Government. 
-I was in Peiping and was visiting Universities in the neighbourhood at 
the time of the deplorable attacks upon University personnel and property, 
which were carried out by groups of unidentified ruffians in April this 
year. The teaching staff protested to the President’s Represéntative in 
Pieping, but all knowledge of the attacks was denied in that quarter. 
‘Some concluded that, as the police did not interfere, that attacks were 
made with Governmént’s connivance. On the evidence available, this 
would be a rash conclusion, and foreign opinion inclined to the view that 
the attacks were engineered by the Youth Corps, a para-military organt- 
zation of the Kuomintang party. As might be expected, there are active 
Comniunist cells in most Universities, whose business is to enginner 
strikes and embarrass the Government, and to counter this, there are 
Kuomintang spies and Youth Corps branches. These mutually provo- 
cative elements cause most of the trouble, which is easily stirred up among 
students who are underfed, overcrowded and desperately anxious about 
their ownfuture. Most of them would prefer to get on with their studies. 
- Their morale and that of the teaching staff, notwithstanding their poverty 
and the hardness of ‘their living conditions, is remarkable. While going 
round a university, even during a strike, a visitor cannot but be impressed 
by the cheerful demeanour of students, and their courtesy to their 
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teachers. In a university in the west of China, long before breakfast, 
students were to be seen in the grounds reading their text books under 
the trees, like monks in a mediaeval picture. 

Students in China occupy a more important position than they do in 
Western countries and feel a responsibility for their country’s problems. 
They constitute a substantial portion of the articulate public, and their 
opinion is in fact public opinion. If it were the Government’s policy 
to suppress them, they would surely not have brought about such a rapid 
increase in their numbers and be providing, as they are, 70 per cent of 
them with free meals, education and board. Naturally, when Communists 
are working to overthrow the Government, the latter does not encourage 
their activities in Universities. 

The British business men are doing what trade they can in the face of 
difficulties which would long since have defeated most people. They 
deserve the country’s thanks for maintaining our trade channels and 
our name under such conditions. Among them.I met those who were 
optimistic about the ultimate if not the immediate future, especially 
among the older men who had lived through other troublous times in 
China. My impression was that the British stock is high. One very old 
_ China -hand assured me that as soon as British manufacturers could get 
` their goods to China, there would be a demand for them even if their 
prices were higher than some of their competitors. 


THE INDONESIAN QUESTION 
BY J. PH. VOGEL 


THis monograph ‘from Dr. J. Ph. Vogel of Leyden is to be welcomed. 

There is urgent need for concise publications on all sides of the Indonesian 
problem to be read among English-speaking peoples, for this very complex 
question is one of the current international difficulties least understood by the 
man-in-the-street ; all too much misunderstanding has already occurred from 
the formation of quick opinions on scanty material. This makes it valuable 
to have these sidelights on such personalities as Mr. Sukavati of Bali and 
Sultan Hamid of Borneo in the self-governing states, and Dr. Sukarno and Dr. 
Amir Sharifuddin on the republican side—even while changes in the Java 
kaleidoscope have already given a different picture of the last-named since 
Dr. Vogel’s booklet was written. 

Dr. Vogel expresses himself puzzled at the apparent lack of understanding 
of the Dutch position shown in Australia ; but it is to be hoped, in the interests 
of friendly understanding, that such observations will be read indulgently 
and sympathetically by all who recall the great efforts and heavy sacrifices 
made by the Netherlands for the Allied cause in the war—and not least in South- 
east Asia. 
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UNIVERSITIES’ CHINA COMMITTEE IN LONDON 
CIRCULAR NO. 4 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES SCHOLARS 


In addition to the successes of the 8th Group, reported in previous 
Circulars, the following degrees have been conferred : 


Yang Shih-hsing Ph.D. Animal Genetics, Edinburgh 
Liu Chia-Chi Ph.D. Law, Cambridge 

Yang Ching-nien D. Phil. Law, Oxford 

Wang Pei-sheng Ph.D. Civil Engineering, London 
Yang Ling Ph.D. Metallurgy, London 


To date 12 of the 27 members of the 8th Group have left London, 
eight of them for the U.S.A., where apparently they have little difficulty 
in obtaining posts as research assistants in American Universities. Among 
those who have gone to the U.S.A. are Yao Tsoong-sieu, Li Wen- 
hsiung, Chao’Bei-tse, and Yang Ling. 

Of those returned to China, one has taken up a lectureship in the 
University of Hong-Kong, and another has joined the staff of the National 
Veterinary College in Lanchow. Another will be working in the National 
Nankai University. Three of this Group are staying in this country 
for a fourth year, namely, Dr. Yang Shih-hsing, who has been awarded 
a fellowship by the Agricultural Research Council of the United Kingdom 
for study in the acclimatisation of cattle at the Hannah Dairy Research 
Institute, Ayr ; Dr. Li Chong-fu of Birmingham, who has been granted 
a fellowship by the British Empire Cancer Campaign ; and Mr. Chang 
O-Chou of Bristol, who has been working for the past year in the 
laboratory of the Bristol Airplane Company, and will return to the 
University for another’ year to continue his research into the design of 
air-frames. 

One of the 9th-(1947) Group resigned his scholarship and returned to 
China in July on hearing that his fiancee was in a district over-run by 
the Communists. 

The Secretary recently visited the Board’s students in Liverpool, 
Manchester and Cambridge. The students were in good health and 
there were no complaints. One student has recently transferred from 
Birmingham to Cambridge University with the concurrence of the 
Birmingham authorities. 

Lin Tung-chi of Queen Mary College, London, to whom the U.C.C. 
made a grant on the expiry of his British Council scholarship on 31st 
July, 1947, has recently been awarded a Ph.D. in aeronautics and has 
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called to express his thanks for being thus enabled to achieve his 
purpose. Sa ; 
DINNER TO 8TH AND 9TH GROUPS 


The Council gave a dinner to the 8th arid 9th Groups on July 28th 
at the Connaught Rooms. Sir Robert Calder-Marshall and Mr. Li 
Yu-chieh (formerly Chief Accountant of the Board of Trustees), were 
among the guests. Mr. Li is on a visit to this country arranged by the 
Board of Trustees. The following day a motor coach tour was arranged, 
which included a‘ visit to Windsor Castle. 

The Council also entertained to lunch on August 18th Dr. C. T. Wang, 
a former Foreign Minister of China, and on September 16th Dr: J. S. Li, 
Geologist and a Member of the Board-of Trustees, and Dr. Cheer Sheo- 
nan, Acting President of the National Central: University, Nanking. 


CHINA INSTITUTE 


' The Institute has been redecorated and an amplifier.and an extension 
loud speaker has been added to the Radiogram for dances. The building 
continues to be patronised by students and visitors and there has been a 
large influx of overseas students from Hong Kong; Malaya, and the 
West Indies. 

Nine more paintings by contemporary Chinese artists have been 
acquired. 

A lecture was given in the Institute on the 28th October by Dr. Li 
An-chih : Sir John Pratt presided. 

An exhibition of paintings by Mr. Chen Hsiao-nan and others will be 
on view in the Institute during November. 


CHINESE WHITE 
By J. A. JEROME. Hampton Court Books, Molesey. 8/6d. net. 


Not only is this first novel exceedingly well written but the author manages 
most successfully to deal with Chinatown sympathetically and realistically 
without falling into the trap of making his characters one-diinensional stage 
figures. In other words, the people of his story have personalities which are 
credible and attractive at the same time.” 
~ The romances of Louisa Soong and Frankie Soong are pleasantly described, 
and the tolerance of Chinatown as it watches with smiles, tears and fears, the 
interplay of European and Asiatic temperaments is sketched with a deft touch, 
and with an understanding which happily reconciles east with west.—E.H. ` 
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TRADE WITH TRE BAST 
THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA provides a complete’ ` 
banking service, backed by nearly a century's first-hand experience 
of Asiatic economic conditions, for every financial operation connected 


with TRADE, INVESTMENT AND TRAVEL IN THE EAST. The Bank's branch 
system, under British management directed from London, serves 


INDIA ¢ PAKISTAN eù GEYLON ¢ BURMA.* SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION 

OF MALAYA $ NORTFI BORNEO AND SARAWAK « INDONESIA e FRENCH 

INDO-CHINA e SIAM e THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC e HONGKONG 
CHINA • JAPAN 


Merchants and Manufacturers planning to establish, renew or extend 
business relations with the East are invited to consult the Managers 
in London, Manchester or Liverpool. 


Head Office - - - - ~ - 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON; E.C.2 
Manchester Branch - - - - - ” §2, Mosley Street, Manchester, 2 
Liverpool Branch - The Cotton Exchange Buildings, Old Hall St., Liverpool, 3 
. West End (London) Branch - - - 28, Charles II Street, Render: S.W.1 
New York Agency - - - f - - 65, Broadway, New York 
Associated; Banking Institution in India The Allahabad Bank Limited 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 





T "5 
Do you trade with Australia 


As a market for British manufactures and as a source of food and raw 
materials, Australia plays an important part in Britain's economy.. Whether 
your interest is in imports or exports, the services of the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia can be of considerable assistance. With over 400 
Branches in the Commonwealth and New Guinea, and guaranteed by 
the Australian Government, the Bank can provide the British - 

trader with up-to-date, authoritative information on every 
aspect of Australian commerce. l z 
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COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


eH 
London Branch; 8 Old Jewry, E.C.2 Also at Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 
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INDIA AND PAKISTAN : THE SECOND YEAR’ 
By SIR PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS, CIE , i 


THANKS to a strong constitution, assisted by a life-long disregard of 
dietetic rules, I have never until recently, suffered from nightmare, but 
since my return from India more than a fortnight ago one nightmare 
_ has been constantly recurring. In it the scene is like this : I am addressing 
a meeting of the East India Association and a member rises and asks : 
“Is India going to stayin the Commonwealth?” I have to say I do not 
know. Another member rises from another corner.and says : “ Is there 
going to be a completely peaceful settlement of Kashmir?” and again I 
have to say: “I do not know.” Then a rather more business- minded 
member rises and asks: “Is India going to emerge from her present 
economic stagnation?’ Once again I have to say rather feebly : “I do + 
not know.” Then, in this nightmare, Sir Frank Brown, entirely unlike 
his normal kindly self, says rather testily : “ Well, what do you know?” 
Speaking seriously, when I sat down to think what I was to talk about 
to-day and had to face frankly the fact that I could not answer those 
simple questions, I began to wonder whether I should talk at all. As I 
went: on thinking, however, I took comfort from the fact that there are a 
large number of things which have happened in India since the transfer of 
power which could not have been‘ predicted on religious grounds. Let 
me quote one or two examples. Who could have expected that while 
India and Pakistan were fighting in Kashmir at the very same time they 
would be holding inter-Government conferences in Delhi, Karachi and 
Calcutta, and arriving at practical settlements.and showing a genuine 
desire to solve a great many of their common economic problems. Where 
else in the world would that happen, war on one front, and on another l 
front, settling down to’peaceful conferences? Again, who, on any rational - 
_ basis, could have predicted -that at the present stage, Indian business 
would be showing signs of profound nervousness,.so great as to produce 
something like stagnation, while British business would be forging ahead 
and showing reasonable confidence? To take yet another illustration, 
who could have predictéd that, eighteen months after the transfer of 
power, while British firms were striving to increase the Indian element 
in their staffs, Indian firms would be employing more British people than 
ever before, and would be clamouring for British technicians of one kind 
or another ? 


* Address ata joint meeting of the Association with the Over-Seas League held at Over-Seas House, Park Place, 
S.W.1. on Tuesday, January’ 11th, 1949. Brigadier A. R. W. Low M.P., presided and stated that Sir Percival 
had only just returned from one of his tours of India and Pakistan. 
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When I began to think on these ie I began to feel better, I felt that 
perhaps I was not so stupid as I had thought. What I want to try to do 
to-day however, is not to answer the questions posed by me just now, 
but to give you ‘a general account of thé- main trends, political and 
economic, that one observes in India. to-day, to indicate how far, those 
trends have weakened or strengthened since my last visit but one, and 
thus to enable you to.form your own conclusions as to the proper answers 
to those three questions. > : 
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INTER ~ DOMINION RELATIONS 


I K begin, as I think any discussion must begin, with the relations 
between the two Dominions, for the peaceful (or otherwise) relationship 
between the two Dominions will be the dominating factor in the two 
countries for a long time to come. I do not know whether it is ever 
permissible to say with regard to the relations’ between'two.men or two 
countries, that they ‘are better than they were on the one side and rather. 
worse on the other : ; but if such a thing can be, that is how I would describe 
-the relations between the two to-day. 

On the Indian side they arë better, India now takes Pakistan for granted, 
she-is no longer bothered about the fact that there is a Pakistan at all. 
She has also begun to realize—her leaders, of course; realized. it some 
time ago—that if there is to be any real worth-while defence of the 
frontier, if India is not to be vulnerable to outside enemies, there has to 
be some kind of working arrangement between India and Pakistan. She 
is beginning to realize also, that in the economic field, some measure of 
co-operation is imperative. Jn India there is much more of a desire than 
there was some time ago, to draw’nearer to Pakistan in these matters. 

Similar factors: operate in Pakistan, but their operation is influenced 
by fear; from top to bottom, there is a. profound fear that India has 
: ageressive intentions. towards Pakistan. I believexthat apprehension to 
be unfounded—lI, myself, saw no signs of such a mood in India, but the 
people of Pakistan are nervous for a number of reasons. In the first 
place, they felt after the ‘Hyderabad success that India must be in an 
ebullient mood ; secondly they felt that two. of Patel’s speeches in which 
he said that in view of the exodus from East Bengal “ we shall need more 
land to accommodate the refugees ” were sinister ; the third factor ‘is the 
feeling that the exodus from East Bengal has beeti deliberately played up 
by India as a ground for complaint, as a casus belli. .1 do not believe 
any one of these threé fears to be’well founded. I do not think India is 
in.an ebullient mood over Hyderabad. I think rather, that the mood.is 
one of relief. Nor do I believe that’an effort is being -made to make 
deliberate capital out of the exodus from East Bengal. I am: convinced 
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that the Governments of India and West Bengal have been profoundly 
worried as to the economic and other effects of that exodus. I.do not 
believe these reasons for Pakistan’s fears are sound, but they exist and 
the most important job for India to-day is to dispel them. India, with 
Pandit Nehru at her head, must make it clear that there is no ground for 
apprehension, and that India has no aggressive interitions of any kind 
towards Pakistan. Pakistan has a part to play; there are newspapers 
and opinions current in Karachi which are setting themselves out to 
inflame feelings. - One of the most important newspapers there, is con- 
ducting. an irresponsible campaign which will only make things worse ` 
between the two Dominions and it. is up to the Pakistan Government to 
muzzle such papers. 


THE KASHMIR ISSUE 


These feelings are bound to go on as long as the trouble continues in 
Kashmir. 1 cannot forecast what will happen over -that issue, the whole 
subject is so bound up with emotion, with national pride, and with -all 
those sentiments which cut across rational processes that no_one can tell 
what ‘will happen. In both Delhi and Karachi I was conscious of a 
general.sense of fed-upedness ; ordinary people were beginning to think 
that Kashmir was not worth all the damage the War was doing, and that 
some kind of settlement must be arrived at. It is beginning to ‘be 
realized, too, that India could never hold Kashmir against a hostile 
Pakistan ; she might conquer it, but she would never hold it: It'is 
beginning to be realized in Pakistan ‘too, that Pakistan could never win 
the war for Kashmir. I saw Signs (this is all entirely intangible) in my 
conversations with many people that there was a much greater desire - 
for settlement than I had found in any of my previous visits. I think - 
there is some chance of a settlement, whereas this time last year I would 
have said that there was no chance of.a settlement. Any settlement. 
will presumably be on some kind of partition basis and it looks as though 
the method of deciding where the line of demarcation is to be, will be by 
plebiscite. I regard the matter of a plebiscite as rather unpractical ; I 
can visualize great difficulties in holding it and there mi ight be disturbances 
in the process. I suppose however, there is no other way without too 
much surrender on the part of one side or the other. I will not say any 
more on that, because it is not up, to us to complicate the matter by 
commenting on anything happening in Kashmir just now. But in my 
judgement there are some reasonable grounds for hope that a settlement 
will be effected. 
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Linked with the relationship between the two Dominions is the question 
of the minorities. In general, the minorities are beginning to settle down 
but India is doing perhaps rather better than Pakistan.” East Bengal has 
- a.long way to go before the Hindus will feel at home, or believe that they 
are wanted, and that they will get completely fair treatment. There is 
still the militant band of people calling themselves the Rashtriya Swayam 
Sewak Sangh who are a cause of anxiety, and who would make the 
position of the minorities very difficult if they could. The Government of 
India is determined to crush movemients of that kind. -I think it is on top `- 
. of them and it may succeed in making’ India into a secular state, but it 
is worried, and it has cause to be worried, about the militant attitude of 
these ‘people. The Hindu Mahsabha also shows signs of reviving but I 
gather it is not considered likely to cause serious trouble, that it is not. 
likely to lead to such action against minorities as might be the case if 
the R.S.S.S. came back in any real force. r 

What about the stability of the two new Dominions? When I spoke 
to you last year I spoke of the centrifugal tendencies which have made - 
themselves evident in Pakistan, particulafly in the north west. Many of 
the Pathans were tending to look towards their cousins in Afghanistan 
and it was not certain that the North Western part of Pakistan would 
hold together. That particular danger has for the time being passed 
and the centrifugal tendencies have been checked : the Red Shirts, the 
All Pathanistan People’s-Party who were working to strengthen the centri- 
fugal tendencies, have been kept in check. They are well in hand, or 
well in goal, at any rate they are not able to add fuel to that particular 
fire. All the signs are that the people in the North-Western provinces 

are beginning to regard themselves as an integral part of Pakistan. 
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THE EASTERN PART OF PAKISTAN ` 


East Bengal is a place where one wondered if centrifugal tendencies 
would develop. There are no signs of it-at the-moment. A good deal 
of attention is being paid to East Bengal by the Pakistan Government 
and there is much satisfaction about the appoihtment of Khwaja 
Nazimuddin as Governor-General of Pakistan. Altogether shé is more: 
consolidated and more stable-than seemed possible two months ago. 
Although there is more consolidation, there is still a very narrow. 
provincialism present, which is a cause of great anxiety. What the 
solution will be, I do not.know. Some high authorities think that it 
would be better if there were no provincial government, at any rate in 
the west, and merely a central government, ‘with a separate government 
for East Bengal. At any rate those narrow provincial tendencies are 
there, and will have to be checked in the years to come. 
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CENTRIFUGAL, FORCES 


With regard to stability of India, the danger that India might be torn 
asunder by centrifugal forces, had two aspects. The first was the problem 
of the States. There were 560 States and it was not certain whether after the 
transfer of power, there would be one India at all. The work done by 
Sardar Vallabbai Patel is beginning to bear fruit. I have the feeling that 
most of the States are in the Indian Union for good, and they know it. 
I do not mean that they have not a great many problems before them—the 
administration of the States on modern lines will be very difficult, but 
they are in the Union, and the danger of disintegration which seemed 
present after the transfer of. power has gone. The other quarter from 
which there was a threat of disintegration was in the demand for 
linguistic provinces. If India were divided into provinces each based 
on language and race, the centrifugal tendencies of those provinces would 
be very strong indeed. That fact is strongly present in the minds of the 
rulers of India. A Committee has been enquiring into this question 
and those who control the affairs of India have managed to make it clear 
that they do not propose to accede to this demand. It would not be wise 
to say that this danger is past : it is likely to recur and.may well prove 
one of the biggest difficulties ahead of the Government of India in future 
days. ĮI am, however, not speaking of 50 years or 100 years hence, but 
now, and in that sense I can say that India and Pakistan have been 
reasonably consolidated. : 


RESTORATION OF ORDER 


I pass to the question of law and order. All of us had fears when those `’ 
terrible events took place in the Punjab last year, that the repercussions 
would be such that the-machinery of law and order would break down. 
It has not broken down, it is working. In Pakistan there has been a 
considerable improvement in the last six months. Last year large 
sections of Pathans were out of hand, they were amusing themselves by 
looting trains and robbing villages all over the place; but now life and 
property in most places in Pakistan are moderately safe. In India too, 
the machinery of law and order is working. It is true that there is rather 
more crime than there was a few years ago, but that is true of many other 
places in the world. The local inspector or sub-inspector. of police is 
still the lynch-pin of Indian administration, still as much the protector 
and oppressor of the poor as he ever was, he still counts in local affairs 
and because of that law and order are being maintained. 

Calcutta is more peaceful than it was at any time during the years 
preceding the transfer of powers. There is not that sense of tension, you 
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do not go to office and find half your: staff away because of communal 
riots, there is a measure of tranquility which we have not seen for a very 
long time. There has been some increase in crime and the machinery of 
law and order is a little less efficient than it was, but it is working. There 
has not been that lapse into chaos which ‘many people thought might 
follow the troubles into the Punjab last year. — 
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EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


Passing to an entirely different aspect, the external relations of India 
and Pakistan, let me begin with Pakistan because it is rather simpler. The 
external relations of Pakistan fall into three-heads : its attitude towards 
Russia, its attitude towards this country, and its attitude towards the 
Middle East. To refer to Russia : the feeling is that the less thay have to 
do with Russia, and the less influence Russia has in Pakistan, the better 
for Pakistan. As far as this country is concerned, Pakistan has made it 
clear that she intends to stay in the Commonwealth. It is impossible 
to be in Karachi without seeing what a remarkable change there has been 
in the attitude “towards the’ Commonwealth and Britain. Formerly 
they felt that we were not helping them, that we were not developing 
industries, but now they think .differently. There is a tremendous 
amount of British business activity in Karachi, there is a ‘corresponding 
recognition that Britain is out to help. Pakistan good feeling towards 
us is very. apparent ; they will stay in the Commonwealth with a full 
realization that we aré prepared to help them, as we are prepared to 
help any component of the ‘British Commonwealth. As far as the 
‘Middle East is concerned, the people, who matter are thinking of some 
‘kind of fairly close economic link-up between Pakistan and the Middle 
East which may or may. not, lead to some pone ayant in the years 
to come. 

‘In India the position is a little more ET The feeling towards 
Britain and the British is still good, though some people think there was a 
deterioration some months ago, because of the attitude of the British 
Press towards the events in Hyderabad. I am not going to discuss the 
Hyderabad question to-day, or to say whether I agree or not with the 
British press comments. India is at present unduly sensitive to foreign 
comment, and her leaders feel that people elsewhere should not discuss 
Indian subjects unless they agree wholeheartedly with the policy of the 
Indian Government. We cannot accept that view ; we must be free to 
comment freely on events wherever they happen. It would be a bad day 
for the world if the British Press began to be afraid of commenting on 
international events. I make that statement with-no attempt to say 
whether I agree, or do not agree, with the attitude of the British Press ` 
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‘towards Hyderabad. The freedom of the Press is one of our most 
cherished institutions and we cannot give it up even to please India. 
Although Press criticism may have given us a setback, it was very tem- 
porary and feeling to-day is very good. 


THE COMMONWEALTH- 


There is also a growing real realization that isolation in a political sense is . 
quite impossible for India in the modern world. There was a time when 
Nehru hankered after a complete standing aloof from the rest of the world, 
but it became obvious that things did not happen that way, that a country 
cannot stand detached, that it must be linked with some other country. 
A few days ago Pandit Nehru rebuked people who talked of Common- 
wealth association as some, kind of interference with their freedom. He 
said that there had been no attempt to interfere with' their external 
relations. If Nehru and Patel could settle the question of the Common- 
wealth in the secrecy of their own chambers without referring to anyone 
else, without referring to their Left Wing, without paying attention to. 
past speeches, without paying attention to the slogans they themselves - 
have uttered, they would, I believe, decide to stay in the Commonwealth 
in the fullest sense. ords which have been used in à the past haye, 
however, acquired a magic power, and one of those words is “* Republic.” 
Many people are fascinated by that word and want India to declare: 
herself a sovereign independent republic. If she does that, can she stay 
in the Commonwealth? When this question: is discussed in India, 
people have in their minds the recent decisions with regard to Eire. , 
' I will not express any views as to whether India could or should 
remain in the Commonwealth if she declares herself a sovereign inde- 
pendent republic, for that is a matter between India and H.M. Government. 
There are two ways: of looking at the question. There are some people 
who say that it is so important to have this close tie between Britain and 
India, that we must not allow a name to stand. in the way. There are 
others who say that the only reality of the Commonwealth comes from ' 
the fact that the Crown is the centre and symbol of its unity—and that to 
be in the Commonwealth without the Crown would be meaningless. I 
- will not predict how far India will go to try and meet that point of view, 
or how far H.M. Government will go to meet the Indian point of view. 
I will leave it in that nebulous state, but I have no doubt that India intends 
to have the closest possible relationship with this country. If she were 
out of the Commonwealth, that relationship might take the form of a 
treaty. In any case, there is a growing sense that India and Britain need 
each other; and in some way or other 'they have to remain linked 
together. - . 
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nother important aspect of external relations, is the growing desire 
on the part of India to become the leader of Asia. — That desire ssire has been 
„growing for some time, and it has been made more re manifest recently i zin 
the conference called by Pandit Nehru on the affairs of Indonesia. It is 
reasonable to. believe that India’s action is really an expression .of her 





- intention ‘to take for herself the leadership of Asia. How far that will 


develop, what the reaction of other nations will be, it is too soon to tell, 
but it may be that India will develop a kind of new imperialism. I do 
not.say that in. any disparaging sense. Imperialism is a natural pheno- 
menon at a certain stage in national development ; at certain times of 
intense vitality and a great military strength, nations do become imperialis- 
tic. India is full of intense vitality to-day, though she has not yet any 
. great military ‘strength. If in years to come she develops this new 
imperialism and links it_with the intended _leadership_of: Asia, she may be 
a great enlightening influence, a great i civilising force Seo a the 


eme 


«continent of Asia. 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Let me sum up the political side of things by saying that, eai 
speaking, in my judgement, things have gone much better than one could 
have expected twelve months ago. The two Dominions have been 
consolidated, law and order is'in hand, and-there is the definite realization 
of the need for a link with this country, and the conviction that India 
cannot remain isolated. If that were the whole of my story I should be 
happy, but there is another part of the story. Here I pass from pontea 
to economic and administrative matters. 

Transport in India to-day is still thoroughly bad ; it is a little less bad 
than it was when I spoke last, but it is still bad. A producer or a merchant 
may find himself held up for months and months before he can moye his 
produce or his goods. The first practical job for India to do to- day i is to 


` get her transport, system working again. Rail transport is in a parlous 


state, but at the moment river transport is better. People who-can move 
their goods by river are not so badly off as they were a year ago when a 


large number of river “ flats °” were used as warehouses. That phase has- 


passed and river transport has considerably improved. | 

Administration is ‘still poor in both Dominions. -It still takes a very 
long time to get anything done—it even takes longer to get things done 
there than it does in this country, and that is saying a great deal ! It is 
customary -to assume that because Pakistan’s manpower. problems are 
more difficult, her administration is worse than India’s, but I do not see 
much difference between them, and however there is the same degree of 
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slowness, but the same determination to get things done somehow or 
other. There is a-spirit of work and a determination on the part. of the 
, far too few people competent to get the job done.somehow. - 

These matters link up with the’general economic position of India and 
any impartial observer must be-to a great extent worried about it: Infla- © 
tion has not yet been checked. True it is not’ entirely out of hand ;. 
prices are not soaring fantastically, but they are increasing ‘rather than i 
decreasing: Inflation for India may be a more serious handicap than _ 
in the more established countries. One of India’s needs is to capture new ' 
markets and new oe cannot be captured o on alon: 


ot 


£ 


SLOWNESS OF INDUSTRIAL ADVÁNCE 
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Linked with this is the fact that India’s foreign exchange position 1S 
not very strong, as a large proportion of her, foreign exchange has to. go 
for-food. She is indeed helped by the sterling balancës, but the amount 
-which Britain can repay year by year is not large and the only real cure 
for both these troubles, inflation and’ the weakness of foreign exchange, 

_ is the growth of industrial production as a basis for the rapid development _ ,' 

‘of exports. If the standard of life in India is to be raised—and raised ` ’ 
= it-must be—there is no other way of doing it than by the increase of- 

- production. That has not happened as we all hoped it would happen.. 7) 

- We hoped that after the transfer of power Indian industry would develop. > 

very rapidly, but today Indian business is very largely stagnant. I have 

been all round India and have been appalled at the almost complete 
lack of business confidence one finds everywhere. Neither in Bombay, - - 

‘Calcutta or Madras is there the confidence on which business develop- - 

ment depended. 

It is difficult to understand the cause. We have reasonable. confidence 

in the future of India and in its economic development, but the ordinary 

Indian business man has not. He says, “ We do not know where we are, 

we~do not know what the Government’s intentions are with regard to 
_ nationalization and private enterprise. In May, 1948 they produced a 


statement, which seemed to mean one thing, -and Since then Cabinet -` 


ministers have made speeches which seem to mean something different.” 
The business man says , “I do not know whether the Government intends 
private enterprise to be the focal point of development or really aims at all 
towards nationalisation.” The Finance Minister did make-an attempt 
to dispel these fears at the meeting of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce the other day, but much more needs to be done in that way 

if, confidence is to be restored. The Government needs’ to make the, 
' business man quite certain that if he embarks on new’ ventures ,he will 
be left free to reap the profits from them. The Indian business man 
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also says that the labour situation is too uncertain, that there is labour 
unrest, that wages have been forced to rates which are uneconomic. 
“ Why ” he asks “ should I embark on new ventures?” ` 

THE BRITISH BUSINESS MAN - 

I am talking about ‘the Indian business man, not the British business 
man, for generally speaking the British business man is carrying. on 
normally, though production costs have been forced so high that there is 
little incentive to go ahead. In the tea industry, for instance, wages 
are so high and costs of production are so’great that it is doubtful what will 
happen when Java gets back into full production. ` Wage scales have 
been brought about in vacuum or at a time when there was no real 
competition, when there was a seller’s market and when cost of pro- 
duction did not matter very much. The Government of India will have 
to get much more down to earth if Indian business is to get on on a sound 
footing and hold its own in the markets of the world. 

The third reason for lack of enterprise is a reason with which we arc 
all familiar, the high level of taxation. - Taxation on higher incomes is 
` go severe that it simply is not worth while for any big man to embark 
on any big venture at all. There is no chance of his getting any substantial 
profits and any losses fall on him. Economic development will only be 
possible if Government faces these facts frankly and comes out with a 
bold policy intending to make private enterprise feel secure and to bring 
taxation down to such a level that it is worth people’s wane to embark 
on new ventures. 

In a recent speech to the Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Finance 
Minister spoke in a way which we may regard as hopeful in both these 
matters., But words are not enough, the Government must prove by 
their deeds that if they encouraged commerce private enterprise can 
flourish ; if they do not prove it India’s position will not improve. There 
seems to be lack of realization of the importance of this problem, but how 
far those responsible will be able to get their way against the often _ 
irresponsible clamourings of Left Wingers I am not in a position to 
prophesy. Unless they are able to follow a sound economic policy, they 
will condemn India to a long period of low and possibly declining standard 
of living. 

PAKISTAN PROGRESS 

In Pakistan the economic position is better. There is inflation, but it 
seems to have been checked ; moreoves foreign-exchange position is better, 
Pakistan does not have to spend money on food and, generally speaking, 
they have more exchange than they need. There is a good deal of develop- ` 
ment taking place in Pakistan to-day. Karachi is a hive of activity, 
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people Jom „all over the world are looking for business there. High 
priority is rightly given to everything to do with hydro-electric schemes. 
There is, however, a shortage of coal and iron which must limit the rate 
of industrial development and I still think that the future of Pakistan 
depends on them not being in too much of a hurfy, They must be ready 
to develop round existing raw materials, not to rush wildly into industries 
with which they are not qualified to deal. In any case there is not enough 
Pakistan capital available. There are still a great many Muslims who 
will not take interest on their money or invest money. Pakistan has 
therefore not enough capital—but she knows it and is anxious to en- 
courage foreign capital to come in. She particularly wants British capital 
and I believe that there is a great future for British business in Pakistan. 


~ 


THE GENERAL PICTURE 


That is all I can say to-day in the way of a general picture. I will 
summarize it in this way :,in the political field, on the whole, things are ` 
going well.and I see no cause'for despondency, though much depends on 
Kashmir ; in the economic field things are far less satisfactory, India will 
have to take stock of her position and formulate a sound economic policy. 
A realistic economic policy would lead to<ndustrial activity and so help 
to cure the evil of inflation. Everyone of us seems anxious to see India. 
and Pakistan prosper and we must hope that a sound economic under- 
standing will soon infuse the minds of the people who control the 
Government of India so that India can go on from strength to strength 
in peace and prosperity. 


DISCUSSION 
VIEWS OF BRIGADIER LOW, MP 


‘ THE CHAIRMAN said that if there was one thing he had learned from 
Sir Percival it was that it was most unwise to make any asseftion about 
India or Pakistan unless one had recently been there. He had not, but 
he would like to probe a little into two or three points. Firstly, to those 
who were concerned with the future of the British Commonwealth the 
important question was, whether India would or would not remain inside 
the Commonwealth. Sir Percival gave in masterly conciseness the 
various-arguments for and against, but he wondered if the matter was not 
a little more complicated than Sir Percival had said. Sir Percival said 
that the place of the Crown in the Commonwealth was a question between 
H.M. Government and the Government of India ; but surely it ‘was a 
question eoi H. M. Government in India and all His Majesty’s 
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Governments within the Commonwealth. He would ask whether in ` 
his recent visit he gained the impression that the politicians, in India had 

a closer regard and paid closer attention to the desires of H.M. Govern- ` 
ments in Australia and New Zealand, which were equal partners with 
India and this country.' 

Secondly, with regard to the question of India’s leadership in ea: 
did India intend to form some sort of Asiatic Munroe doctrine ? 

Thirdly, Sir Percival explained, that the loss of confidence amongst ` 
Indian business men was largely due to the doubts and anxieties as to the . 
future policy of. the Government of India towards the nationalization 
. ‘Of industry. How far did these doubts depend on the fact that as at 
present organized the main political party in India allowed for a 
tremendous difference of opinion between the conservative right and an 
extremely left socialist left? How far would it be possible for the Govern- 
ment of India to make its policy clear when so much of policy must depend 
not on party but on personalities ? 

Finally, he would refer to Sir Percival’s obsérvation that there was room 
for British capital particularly in Pakistan and for British business 
development. What was the risk of, discrimination . against them ? 
Many: British. business men who had returned. from India and Pakistan 
had widely differing opinions on this question. 


` A PERIOD OF TRANSITION 


Dr. DAVID MALAIPERUMAN said that he felt that the time had come when 
India and Pakistan should be dealt with separately. This was still the 
second year, India and Pakistan celebrated the first anniversary of 
independence on August 15th, 1948, and would complete the second year 
on August 15th, 1949. He did not know that one could talk about the 
second year until it was completed. 

Both India and Pakistan were going through a period of transition 
and it was difficult to come to any conclusion about any matter at this 
stage. What was a year or two in the history of a nation, especially 
two nations which had just emerged into a state of freedom 2 Funda- 
mentally India and Pakistan:had much in common and in the years to 
come there would be a feeling of goodwill and comradeship between. 
them. Their relationship would be strengthened when matters of common 
interest such .as the question of Indian and Pakastani: subjects in South 
Africa or the situation in Indonesia were faced. 

Sir Percival mentioned that Indian business firms were recruiting 
British technicians. They were not only inviting British. technicians, 
but also German, Czechoslovakian and American technicians to help’ 
in the industrial development’ of the country. 
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With regard to his observations on Kashmir -the lecturer started off . 
with a non-committal statement, but went on to say that India could 
“not hold Kashmir even if she conquered it. That was a statément open 
to. question. With regard to the British Press Dr. Malaiperuman said 
that comment on events in India and Pakistan should be cautious ; 
much harm could be done by statements made at this end about the 
situation in India and Pakistan; because both countries were in'a state of 
transition. The lecturer said that the freedom of the Press was something 
highly cherished in Britain. But this freedom was denied in India in - 
the past. India could therefore appreciate the necessity for a certain 
amount of restraint at present. 

In a previous lecture to the Association Sir Francis Low Hientioned the 
< issue with regard to linguistic provinces.to which the speaker had referred. 

. The best of Indian leaders were opposed to it, and he thought all thinking 
Indians felt that the further division of India on such a basis would do 
- more harm than: good. 

Sir Percival -Griffiths had referred to the imperialistic trend in India : 
this was the first time he had heard of such an interpretation of imperial- 
ism. Pandit Nehru had made it plain that India did not arrogate to 
herself the role of leader of Asia but India wanted to serve Asia. Many 
of the Asian countries, especially in South East, Asia, did look towards India 
for leadership partly because of her geographical position. India and 
Pakistan were in a special position to lead subject peoples to freedom, 
~ unfortunately the other great country in Asia, China, because of its 
internal: turmoil, was unable to take-up. that leadership. We.thought it 
was possible that India wanted some kind of Munro doctrine for Asia.. 

Regarding India and the Commonwealth, it must be realized that the 
Indian National Congress had proclaimed complete independence as its 
goal. The Indian National Congress-was therefore responsible to, the 
people of India if they joined the Commonwealth. How.they would 
answer the, people, and how they would arrive at a solution was yet to be 


seen. There was a strong trend in India to leave the Commonwealth and, 


be an “ indepéndent sovereign republic ” because India did not want to be 


allied with one bloc or the other,; If she was to play an im important role. 
in Asia she could not ally herself with either of the powerful. blocs. He 
did not see how India could become “ an independent sovereign republic ” 

and yet remain in the Commonwealth. Some sovereignty must be given 
up to come into the Commonwealth. Hence if India was to be an 


“independent sovereign republic” how could she possibly continue to 


be a member of the Commonwealth at the same time ? 
Mr. SALAMAN ALI said that Sir Percival Griffiths mentioned the posi , 


| 2 of the development of a new Indian i imperialism and that he thought it 
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, might be a good thing and might act as a abiline force in that area 
of Asia. He asked Sir Percival to say something more about the 
possibility of that development and also the countries and cultures which 
he felt would penen from. the spread of Indian imperialism. 


~ 


NO WISH FOR ASIAN LEADERSHIP 


Mr. RAGHAVAN Pirra! also referred to the question of Indian imperial- 
` ism. This was the first time he had heard the phrase but he agreed with 
Dr. Malaiperuman that India had~no idea of assuming any sort of 
leadership in Asia. From what Pandit Nehru had said one assumed that 
India_had no desire for leadership but_believed she had something to 
| Commpoute to De ue of Asia and somethin he uplift of Asia and something to contribute to international , 
politics. But.that did not mean a Munroe doctrine if by that was meant 

a sort of Asiatic isolationism. The maximum India would like to get 


was due regard to Asia's place in world politics and_Asia’s place in 


world opinion and that was a matter_which_ had nothing to do with 
isolationism. India would like o take the ae in opinion in opinion and not in ot n other 
things in. Asia. 

He would like to add one more Sey to the heads of Pakistans’ 
foreign policy—Pakistan’s place in Asia. The consciousness of this 
was growing very considerably, it was becoming more clear and there 
was strong moral support for it. Judging from what had taken place, 
he did not think Indian ‘enterprise and Indian ‘capital was very shy. 
During the first year of independence Indian. enterprise had built’ two or 
three ships, and the shipbuilding industry had developed in that year moré | 
than during the whole 150 years before independence. Something had. 
been said about leftist opinion in India, he did not think any leftist was 
unpatriotic in India, but they had made the Government and capitalists 
realize that if centralization of money power went to a few hands in 
India there could not be any improvement in the standard of living so 
far as the ordinary man was concerned. Unless the Government had 
money they could not raise the standard of living >and the Government 
could only get money by taxation. He did not think there was much 
cause for pessimism as to the Indian business. 
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“THE RED FLOOD” 


MAJOR-GENERAL GEORGE LINDSAY said that from the information he 
received the relationship between the Indians and British in Calcutta 
__. had never been better than it was now.. He was in eee for four 

years and made preat friends wani Indiani. 
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Much was heard about Indian external politics. Was it not realized 
that the great Red flood was coming over the whole of, Asia, that this 
flood on the Yangtse River would be down on the southern shores of 


Asia before long, that what had happened in the Middle East was . 


merely the forerunner of the ancient policy.of Russia—the domination 
of Asia? The Red flood was flowing round India and the sooner, India 
subordinated .everything else to take steps to defend her way of life and 
' ideals the better. s 


¢ 


' A member asked whether there was any chance of the Indian Union | 


giving itself a new name which would bring back geographical unity to 
the whole area known as India. Was it true that the Indian Constituent_ 
Asssembly was considering three titles? Would the whole geographical 
area be called India with Southern Indians, Northern Indians, Central, 
Indians, and so on? 

Another member asked the lecturer’s opinion as to the future of the 


Indian National Congress. Would Indian politics continue to ‘be . 


dominated by the Congress Party, or would it split up into components . 


i 


of the zene and left wing ? 


i SIR PERCIVAL GRIFFITH'S REPLY 


SIR PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS said that the Chairman raised four important 
points : the first, whether the Government of India paid as much attention 
to the Commonwealth Governments as to-H.M. Government. One 
good thing which had resulted from the recent Commonwealth Conference 
was the realization of how the Commonwealth worked ; because pre- 
viously one of our difficulties had been to persuade India that the Common- 
wealth worked the way it did. Indians had always believed that Britain 
was the boss and that the Dominions did what they were told ; the 
Commonwealth Conferençe had dispelled that idea. The second question 
was whether he thought there was likely to be a development of an 
Asiatic Munroe doctrine. He was inclined to think that there was every 
such probability. The third question, how far did the doubts of the 
business people about, economic future depend on the fact that the Con- 
gress was not homogenous but consisted of a conservative right and ‘a 
socialist left, showed that the Chairman had put his finger on the spot. 
‘With the next elections in view the conservative right had to go further 
to the left than it really liked in order not to lose votes. The Indian 
business man was inclined to say ‘“‘ Let us get the elections over first ” 


é 


—it. was not only in England that people had their eyes on the next” 


election. The Chairman’s last question was with regard to discrimina- 
tion against British business. In the general sphere they foresaw no large 
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scale discrimination, but there was one respect in which there were 


_ discriminatory .elements present and that was the sphere of taxation. 


There were certain aspects of taxation which did press more heavily on 
non-Indian than on Indian businesses, but as far as the aspects of 
administration were concerned he did not think that British business 
in general was ‘suffering from discrimination. | 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE DOMINIONS 


It was a matter of great gratification that the discussion should be opened 
-by Dr. Malaiperuman, Who had said that one should not come to con-. 
clusions yet, India and Pakistan had not been going very long and should . 
-be given time. Throughout the whole of his remarks the speaker had 
tried: to sound that note ; he had pointed out that it was too early to 
prophesy, that one could only see tendencies. In the short time since the 
transfer of power, India and Pakistan had done well. Dr. Malaiperu- 
man had again raised the point as to whether the ties of India and 
Pakistan could best be strengthened. by common action in the sphere 


‘particularly of external relations. The answer was obviously ‘ yes.” 


Real ties were built up by working together ‘in a common sphere. India 
and Pakistan must work together in the sphere of external relations and . 
to the extent that they did so they would come together on other mattets. 

Perhaps he had not made himself clear on the question of Kashmir. 
The belief was growing in India and’ Delhi that India could not hold 


- out against .Kashmir and hostile Pakistan ; whether the belief was well 


3 


founded the speaker- was not competent to judge. Dr. Malaiperuman 
had suggested thát the British Press should ‘hold off Kashmir, that the 
Press in India had been muzzled in days of British rule and the’ British 
Press should be muzzled itself now.. In fact the Indian Press had only 
been muzzled when it aimed at subversive propaganda ; it had never been 
stopped from making fair comment.. It was the duty and tight of every 


' „paper to examine international questions and to tell the peoples of the 


world what was happening. If the Press stopped doing that, it might as 
well cease to exist.. 


LEADERSHIP IN ASIA 


Dr. Malaiperuman had said that India did not want to be the leader 
of Asia but to serve Asia, The speaker did not think the two things were 
incompatible. Service, plus energy and vitality, soon became leadership, 
and when there was leadership a nation was half-way towards the new 


imperialism of which he spoke. The spirit of leadership had often led 


to the spirit of service. In Britain there was leadership plus service, the 
spirit of the British Empire was “‘ What next can we dof. or these countries ?” 
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and it was because of that idea that the British Empire had been such a 
great institution in the world. India ought to want to develop that kind 
of leadership in Asia ; she was right to accept the responsibilities which 
self-government and her growing greatness would thrust upon her. 

With regard to the relations of India with the Commonwealth,. Dr. 
Malaiperuman said that there was bound to be a tendency to break away 
from the Commonwealth in view of past political history. He would 
regard it as an impertinence to tell India whether she should or should 
not want to stay in the Commonwealth, and if he gave the impression 
that he was domg so he would now dispel that impression. It was for 
India to say whether she wanted to stay in the Commonwealth, or not, 
but if she wanted to change the rules it was for Britain to say whether 
she would accept the change or not. Dr. Malaiperuman had said that 
India must not join either bloc. But was not the whole lesson of history 
that isolation did not lead to safety? It was entirely unreal to suggest 
that in the complicated and dangerous state of the modern world any 
country could stand alone. With regard to the statement that sovereignty 
would have to be given up if India joined the Commonwealth, surely 
it was. clear that every time an agreement or treaty was made part of 
sovereignty was, in practice given up. If a country was not prepared 
to undertake a small practical surrender of sovereignty in order to enter 
into_an_ agreement then it must be isolated. India was a member of 
the United Nations Organization, and if that meant anything at_all it 
was a surrender of sovereignty. He thought they should talk a little less 
about sovereignty—it was a term which very few understood ; it was 
difficult to define ; and it was unwise to introduce a idea of that kind 
into purely practical considerations. 

Mr. Salaman Ali asked for information about the growth of Indian 
imperialism, but the speaker was making a purely historical speculation. 
He did not mean that anyone in authority was saying, “ We will become 
a great power so that we can develop Indian imperialism ”—but from his 
reading of history a strong vital Government sooner or later developed 
some kind of imperialism. He would repeat that he did not regard 
imperialism as a bad thing, it was a sign of vitality. A strong, nation 
wanted to extend its activities and throw out tentacles. 

Mr. Pillai asked how the speaker’s statement regarding business 
stagnation could be reconciled with°the fact that Indian shipping was 
developing. The answer was that that development began long before 
the present “ shyness ” set in. There had been little new develoment since 
1948. Mr. Pillai had spoken about the patriotism of the left winger, 
and had gone on to say that left wingers wanted to see India great and 
knew that they had to encourage private enterprise, if so they had a funny 
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way of showing it. .It was no use saying, ““ Start. your business but you ` -~ 
will not get any profits, or start now and in ten years I will take it over,” 

¢ That was what was happening. The Labour Minister had said India 
did not want capitalism, but would give it ten years. What industrialist” 
would start a venture if he knew he was going to be bought out so soon ? 
India must take up her mind whether she wanted private enterprise 

- or not ; if India said she wanted everything run by the state it was India’s. 
headache and probably India’s funeral, but she could not have it both 
ways. If she wanted prosperity she must provide the conditions under 
which private enterprise would flourish, So far she had -not done so. 

. COMMUNISM THE GREATEST MENACE = 

General Lindsay had made an important point. When he first knew 
General Lindsay the General’s job was to restore order in a troublesome 
province ; but he did not stop there, he took an interest in the youth 
movement and did his,best to brighten life for the youth of Bengal. The - 
speaker would confirm what the General said about the friendliness of 
Indians ; he agreed also,with what he said about the great Red flood over 
Asia. The speaker had not talked about Communism, because he spoke 
about it rather fully last time he addressed the Association and had very 
little to add. Communism was the biggest single menace not only to 
India but to the whole of south-east Asia ; he believed that the Indian 
Government agreed with this now and were doing their best to prevent ` 
the growth of that evil movement. In trying to prevent it, it was driven 
underground, its numbers increased, and fresh enthusiasm generated. 
Communist trouble on an increasing scale could be expected in the years 
to come, and it was doubtful whether the trouble would be made easier 
by the large’ diplomatic organization which Russia was building up. 
In Delhi one had to face the fact that Communism would grow at a rapid 

- rate throughout south-east Asia, and the rest of the world might have to - 
bind itself together to fight the most evil influence in the modern world. 

Another speaker had asked whether he thought the Indian Union 
was likely to give itself another ‘name. Discussions had been taking 
place, but the speaker did not think a decision had been reached, as to 
whether India‘should adopt some older Sanskrit name ; possibly the 
greatest inducement for retaining the present name would be the 
unlikelihood of arriving at an agreefhent as to a change. 

With regard to the Indian National Congress he believed that it would 
hold together until after the next election. There was every reason to 
expect that Congress would get back fo power, certainly he hoped it 
would, for the alternatives were the left wing Socialists and the Com- 
munists and political India would split itself into two groups, the Congress © 
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“fairly vioht-witig, a the’ socialise merging ate the. Communists. _ Again’ a, 
` there youi, 5 the< battle: between’ ele and right... ' = a: 
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GENAL Sik THOMAS Hutton mene a‘ vote of thanks to e Gar ao 

. man ānd-to the. speaker. He was glad to hear that the Government of “ 
: India did réalize the menace of: Communism, and he hoped’they would: 
; consider it when ‘they determined ‘whether ‘they.- should remain in the ~ 
‘Commonwealth or’ whether they shouid. adopt some more loose’ form of. 
i association. ` They were ideally constituted. to interpret free democracy `. 
to the people of the east-and if they did this. they would ee a task + 
“of enormoiis walue to the world and themselves. / p ? ; 
This was-the-third or fourth time he had heard: Sir Percival: Griffiths C 

- talk“to the Association, and at, Chatham House. He had. always spoken . 
` Very frankly on delicate subjects, but he had never. said. anything which. 


could give offence to- -Indians or : a Ae S ear 


t, 


> The CHAIRMAN ere a brief response on. etali of himself Td the | 
lecturer and thanked Sir’ Frank Brown for arranging, the ee 
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_ IMPRESSIONS OF PAKISTAN, KASHMIR AND 
THE NORTH WEST FRONTIER - 
‘By M. PHILIPS PRICE; mp 


a 


. I ACCEPTED the invitation to address the East India Association on my 
récent visit to Pakistan, West Kashmir, and the N.W. Frontier, with 
some hesitation. I knew I should be speaking to many who have had 
a long experience of the Indian sub-continent, whilst my only visit: theré_ 
was last autumn. I know that Indian problems are intensely complex. 
I do not want to be classed as one_of those politicians who visit India 
for à few weeks and then write a book on it. á 

On the other hand, I think I may have some qualifications for speaking 
to you. I have travelled fairly extensively in Central Asia. Though 
historically the Indian sub-continent is a world to itself, it has not been 
without influence on,and in turn has been influenced by, the races and 
movements of Central Asia. Moreover, in the last three years I have 
completed fairly extensive visits to the Muslim countries of the Middle 
East, the Turkish Republic, Persia and Afghanistan and the Arab countries. 
Like Alexander the Great I travelled from the Bosphorus eastwards, and 
I wanted, like him, to extend my vision at least as far as the Indus. 

I landed at Karachi less than a month after the death of Mr. Jinnah. 
Pakistan had hardly recovered from its grief. But it was already clear 
to me that however great was the prestige of the Kaid-i-Azim the passing 
of even so great a man did not affect the running of the machine which 
he had set in motion in his lifetime. It could be argued that Pakistan 
would never have come into existence without Jinnah. I think it is truer 
to say that without him it would still have come into existence, but that 
its birth would have been even more painful and tragic than in effect, it 
was. 
MUSLIM SOLIDARITY 


I could not help being struck with the fact that Pakistan felt itself part 
of a brotherhood of the Muslim world, that runs from North Africa -to 
the Indian Ocean. I found that the fate of the Arabs in Palestine was 
of lively interest to people in Karachi and Lahore. The dispute between 
the British and the Egyptians over the Sudan was watched with 
apprehension. Thé fate of the Sennusi, if Tripoli were handed back to 
Italy, was of some concern to them. The question whether Persia can 
resist Russian penetration was anxiously debated. 

Pakistan in`fact feels herself part of the great Muslim world of the 
Middle East, as she is the largest Islamic state in the world. She is 
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more ene about events in Arabia than in the Deccan. For Islam 
creates a certain cultural unity. The simple faith in God and his Prophet 
and in the Koran, so easily understood by the simplest peasant, is a sort 
of free passport throughout the Middle East which extends to the banks 
of the Indus. _The democratic outlook that all are equal in the eyes of 
‘God is in violent contrast to that.of orthodox Hindus with their rigid . 
caste system. g 

THE PARTITION AND AFTER’ 


And yet I felt that beneath the surface there was an undercurrent of 
- belief in the unity of the Indian sub-continent: Many of the politicians 
and statesmen that I met in Karachi, Lahore and Peshawar had worked 
‘together with Hindus in coalition Governments in: British India, had sat 
in Provincial, Legislatures with Congressnien, or had even been associated 
together in the Red Shirt Movement. The tragic history of India’s 
disunity throughout the’ centuries has been interspersed with constant 
attempts to unify the continent, if not culturally at least politically.. 
The Moguls succeeded over a part of India for some time, the British 
over all India for more than a century and a half. Now, all that work © 
has been undone again. À 2 

I had originally opposed partition and regarded it as a tragedy, but 
Iwas forced to admit later that.as the time for the British to leave 
approached, the Muslims of India would naturally fear for their status 
in the new set-up that was coming. They were economically ‘behind the 
Hindus in education. Islam with all its admirable qualities had never 
-inculcated the need for education and, moreover, was a conservative 
and even reactionary influence where questions of women’s role in the 
modern world were concerned. On August 15th, 1947, the day -of 
partition, the banks in Karachi lost all their clerks who were Hindus 
and were left with a handful of Parsees. This is typical of the sort of 
thing that went on all over Pakistan and was a reflection of the more 
backward state of the Muslim population of India. 


MUSLIM DOUBTS 


Even more serious was the fear that the Muslims would be aibicsted 
to a régime in which the casté system. gave the tone to society. I heard 
the editor of a Muslim newspaper in Pakistan say that sooner than have 
that happen, he would prefer Russian Communism to come to India. 
Much as one can applaud the efforts of the Indian Congress to abolish 
communalism and éreate a secular inter-communal interest in the Indian 
Union, one could well understand the Indian Muslim scepticism. Some- 
thing like the caste system which has been in existence for three thousand 
years does not disappear Decalise a few clauses are incorporated on paper 
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into the new Constitution of the Indian Union. There is always the 
Mahassaba to remind the Muslims that the old order has its adherents. 
And then there is the terrorist organization, the R.S.S., to whose venom 
even Gandhi fell a victim. No wonder then that the Muslims felt -that 
they must have guarantees for the survival of their culture and way of 
life. _ It was Jinnah! who canalized their impulse for security. 


THE BRITISH IN PAKISTAN ; 

‘I confess that I was very agreeably impressed at the excellent relations 
which seemed to exist between the British who remained in Pakistan and 
the authorities of the new Dominion. In most of the Government 
departments in Karachi I.C.S. officials have been asked to stay on and 
they seemed to be contented with their positions. Two of the Provincial ` 
Governors are British, Sir Fraticis Mudie, in the West Punjab and Sir 
Ambrose Dundass in the N.W.F. Province. The Political Agent for the ` 
Baluchistan and Quetta regions, which are directly under the Governor 
General, is Mr..Savage, late I.C.S. The Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army is ‘General Sir Douglas Gracey. It is quite clear then that Pakistan 
realized that it needed ‘help in getting the Dominion going, and was not 
‘too proud to accept the disintetested help which experienced British 
administrators and officers could give her. It is greatly to be hoped 
that these relations will continue. 

Then there is a large body of British engaged in industry and commerce, 
railway administrators and engineers, and persons working for the Public 
Works Department. In commerce, the number of Britishers out there 
seems to be on the increase. During last autumn, British exports to the 
volume of £2 million sterling a month were coming into Pakistan. The 
figuré, both in value and in volume is rising for both Dominions. In 
the first nine months ‘of last year before partition, British exports to old 
British India were £66 millions. During theefirst nine months of the-year- 
aiter partition it was £80 millions, and increase of £14 millions. There 
is an insatiable demand for British engineering and technical equipment 
of all kinds. Moreover, and this is the most important of all, there is a 
reasonable prospect that Pakistan will be able to pay in cash for what 
she imports, for her trade balance is favourable. During the discussion 
on partition here, some political leaders gave it as their opinion that . 
Pakistan, if it came into existence, would not be a “ viable state.” This 
has hardly been borne out in fact, for it is significant that Pakistan 
produces considerable surpluses of some of the raw materials which are 
in great world demand, the most important of these being jute and 
cotton. Normally too, the Indus Plains produce enough wheat to export 
a certain amount of that food product, though this season nothing will 
be exported because of disastrous floods last July. 
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ECONOMIC*‘ ISSUES 


There are, of course, difficulties. The jute comes from East Bengal, 
that isolated part of the new Muslim Dominion which is separated by 
almost the width of the sub-continent from West Punjab:~ This part of 
Pakistan is not self-supporting in food and is a source of some weakness. 
This situation is not improved by the bickering and friction between the 
two Dominions, which has been going on until quite recently. - The 
Indian Union needs the jute for the Calcutta mills and there is trouble 
about prices. Moreover, East Bengal is normally fed by what is nowthe . 
Indian Union. The latter is not only not a food exporter, as it used to 
be, but has now become an importer in order to prevent recurrent famines. 

Pakistan, however, on balafice is in a more favourable position. 
Jute and cotton cOmmand good prices and the country’s exports are 
greater than its imports. Thus Pakistan had a foreign trade credit of 
£8 millions sterling last autumn. ‘That means that sheecan buy freely 
in the sterling area. I found, however, that responsible leaders in 
Karachi are not satisfied with this position. They think that Pakistan 
is too dependent on world raw material prices which will sooner or later 
fall and leave Pakistan‘in a weak position financially. Therefore, they 
are preparing plans for the industrialization of the country. But Pakistan 
is predominantly agrjcultural and industrially much behind the Indian 
Union. Still it is felt that more of the-jute and cotton should be kept 
at home and worked up into finished products rather than that nearly 
all be exported ‘raw. l ' 

This would also absorb some of the surplus peasant population in 
the villages which, especially in the region of Kashmir and the N.W. 
Frontier, presents a problem of poverty and over-population through the 
high birth rate. Industrialization, however, involves technical staffs 
and skilled workmen which Pakistan has nof yet got in sufficient quantities. 
It will take-some time for them to be educated and trained in sufficient 
numbers. Some progress has been made in recent years in British 
India, but partition and the consequent civil disturbances have thrown 
the country back. : 

I found that some less responsible elements in the country, especially 
some of the students, were inclined to blame the British for this state 
of affairs. It was represented-that we had not given Pakistan sufficient 
economic help, had withheld sundry equipment and engineering goods 
and sent them all to the Indian Union instead. This, of course} arises 
from the peevishness caused by frustration and failure to realize that - 
Pakistan is still backward, and that the remedy rests with the people 
themselves.and with nobody else. It cannot be solved without an increase , 
in education, both elementary, secondary and technical. . ` 
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‘WOMEN’S PROGRESS 


_ At present this is progressing, but the percentage of literacy is probably 
not much more than 12 per cent, taking the country as a whole. More 
particularly isthe emancipation of women a pre-requisite for the creation 
of a modern state in Pakistan and the development of industry. The 
emancipation of women, however, is going ahead steadily. One sees 
in the. towns of Pakistan, women in all stages of emancipation,~some 
completely in purdah, some only slightly veiled, ‘some completely 


Europeanised. Moreover, there is little attempt on the part of the mullahs _ 


to stop this movement. .Lahore was thought to bea place where reaction 
was most powerful, but when I was there during the Festival of Jd. I 
. attended a great prayer gathering in the Bahad-in-Shai mosque, and heard 
a sermon preached by the Imam. In this sermon he openly exhorted 
the women of Pakistan to. take their place béside the men in the modern 
state, to take part in public affairs, and he further added that this was 
not against the Islamic traditions, for Mahomed himself had been helped 
in his life and work by great and noble women, without whom he would 

ever have accomplished his great task. This sermon created no little 
sensation throughout the country. : l | 
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The wife of the Prime Minister, the Begum Liaquat Ali, is taking a 
prominent part in women’s emancipation. I found in various towns 
which I visited, women’s societies had sprung up and in some places 
women were undergoing military training in. Home Guards. It seems 
however, that this movement has neglected nursing, which is very back- 
ward, the only efficient nursing organizations are those run by Europeans. 
There is a tendency to turn to things that are more flashy than useful. 
Still, there is no doubt that women’s emancipation is on the march in 
Pakistan. g 


THE POLITICAL SET-UP 


The internal political set-up in Pakistan is simple. The complex . 
social and economic problems that are developing in India are hardly 
present yet in Pakistan. There is no national united front as yet and in a 
country where the bulk of the people are-illiterate peasants, politics tends 
to be run by the landlord or “ zemindar ” class, and the larger merchants, 
although a professional middle class is making its appearance. 
Industrially, the country is much behind India and the wage-earning 
population: is proportionately small. Consequently, Communism is 
- virtually non-existent. Social problems however are growing. There 
is dissatisfaction among the peasants in some parts of Pakistan with the 
land system and demands have been made to curtail the rights of the 
“ zemindar.” I found that in the N.W. Frontier Province a local 
Legislature had passed a law giving increased security of tenure to 
agricultural occupiers. This is all the more-remarkable in that the lånd- 
lords are well represented in that Legislature. i 


THE REFUGEE COMPLICATION 


Conditions among the agricultural tenants in the West Punjab are 
anything but satisfactory .and trouble may develop there unless the 
Provincial Government tackles this problem. I have just seen that the 
Governor-General has dismissed the Government of this Province, 
has dissolved Parliament and called for new elections. 

Of course, in the West Punjab, matters are complicated by the refugee’ 
problem. Between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 Muslim refugees from the 
Indian Union poured into Pakistan during 1947 and a large part of them 
came to the West Punjab. Consequently, the internal social and economic 
problems of this part of Pakistan tend to become overshadowed by the 
national conflict with the Indian Union over Kashmir. Generally 
speaking, however until the Kashmir issue is solved, the national front. 
in Pakistan will remain solid and national issues will dominate politics, 
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AFGHAN CUSTOMS POST, ‘KHYBER PASS 
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. ' This Kashmir issue has been a running sore in the Indian sub-continent _ 
for 18 months. The unofficial war that has been going on has cost the 
Indian: Union about’? million sterling a week, and it must.have cost 
Pakistan not much less. We must all be thankful to see that there is 
some prospéct that this disastrous conflict between the two Dominions 
may be settled. I do not want to say anything here that may embitter 
feelings. I don’t propose to say anything about this tragic dispute, 
although I will show some slides that I took on‘a visit to: the Pakistan 

. -side of the “ front.” 

oS FRONTIER PROBLEMS ; | 
On the N.W. Frontier, one begins to feel that one is no longer on the 
Indian sub-continent. One is now in Central Asia. Linguistically, ` 
“ „the people have nothing in common, with India ; climatically.and geo- 
graphically, it is part of the Central Asian plateau. On the other hand, 
India has been influenced by what has happened here, for it has been the | 
gateway through which the invaders have come in from the time of 
Alexander the Great to that of Nadir Shah. Moreover, India has at - 
times carried its cultural influence right into this region as the ruins and . 
mounds of Bagram, north of Kabul show. 

, Qn my way to Afghanistan I went through the Khyber Pass and found 

that the tribal areas: = the Pathans, lying between the so-called Durand 
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line and the Afghan frontier, were tranquil and that there has been little 
change since the British left India. In effect, our, withdrawal has simplified 
matters somewhat, for since the authorities on both sides of the frontier . 
are now Muslim, ‘it is not easy for men like the Fakir of Ipi to raise a 
Holy War against the infidel. That notorious character is still sitting 
on the frontier waiting for something to furn up. 

When Pakistan was in the throes of coming into. existence, the Afghan 
authorities, perhaps not certain whether it would make good, staked out, 
a claim for Pathan territory on the ground that linguistically the Pathans 
speak Pushtu. the native language of Afghan.* This claim seems now to 
have been dropped by all responsible people in Kabul and all that.is now 
` asked is that Pakistan shall-grant some.undefined kind of autonomy to 
a so-called “.Pathanistan.” Relations between Afghanistan and Pakistan - 
have much improved in the last 12 months, probably because it has now 
become clear that Pakistan has come to stay. + v 


\poxicy TOWARDS THE TRIBES 


The Karachi Government is carrying on the same policy towards the 
tribes as the British -did. They are left with their tribal courts and . 
councils, or “ jirgahs,” who confer with the political’ agent representing 
the suzerain state. No’taxes are collected, and in fact, subsidies are paid 
to the tribes either direct or through those tribesmen who recruit to serve: 
in the Frontier militia and scouts. ‘The latter are commanded by Pakistan 
and British officers, many of whom are still carrying on in their old jobs. 
The whole thing, in fact, is running as it used to under the British. Many 
intelligence officers along the frontier are British, and many hold important 
- key positions still. Their great experience is’ unreservedly put at the 
disposal of the new Dominion and the relations between British and 
Pakistanis seem excellent. l 

The only change of policy is the withdrawal of military garrisons from 
Razmuk’ and’ other advanced positions:on the tribal frontier. With 
the great unlikelihood of any trouble with Afghanistan now that seems a 
reasonable course to pursue, and moreover it is.a considerable economy. 
Future invaders of India, if there are going to be any, will probably in 
these days of air transport, not come by the usual way. 

The tribal movements from Afghanistan into N.W. India are, of course, 
still going on. The Kuchis or Powindahs come each autumn down the 
Khyber Pass or over the Khojah Pass into their winter quarters in Sind 
_ and even further afield, In 1947 they came in without control because 
the administrative machinery of Pakistan was not yet in running order. 
This was the real cause why so many of them filtered through into Kashmir 
and were a’source of trouble there. The whole thing is now under control. 
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WALLED AFRIDI VILLAGE IN KHYBER PASS 
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I was informed that the tribes are either fully disarmed or some of the 


more reliable ones. are allowed to keep 50 per cent of their arms, but even 


those who are supposed to be fully disarmed probably manage to smuggle’ 
a ceftain amount in. A 

` I returned to Karachi with a feeling that Pakistan is indeed a “viable ” 
state, that it has come to stay and that it is our ` duty to help their new 


‘state Muslim to play its part in the world, as indeed it is already doing. .- 
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~- em 7 l DISCUSSION . ~“ nk 


At a meeting of the Association jointly with the*Over-Seas League 


ori Thursday, February- 10th, 1949, at Overseas House; the foregoing ” 


lecture was given. 


The Dowager Marchioness of Reading, .GBE sence ‘and ae 


introducing Mr. Morgan Phillips Price, mp, said that he was, a 


- man who had travelled extensively, and had read and written- much: 


He-had shown the courage of his opinions again and again, leading .to 
controversial discussion of every sort and kind, and occasional. attack ; 
but he had not suffered much from the attack : he had gone from height ~ 


to height, and he was now a member of Parliament, than which there f 


was: nothing higher in the world ! ` 
574. - 3 . : 





The lecture was illustrated by lantern views of photographs taken by 
“Mr. Phillips Price during his tour, Hire some taken with Arab 
troops in Kashmir. 5 

THE DOWAGER MARCHIONESS OF READING 
THE CHAIRMAN said how much she had enjoyed the lecture. How 


` encouraged they all- must have been by the lecturer’s impressions from | | 


his visit as to the industrial and economic situation in Pakistan. From 
the figures he had given, she gathered that Pakistan had added 20 per 
cent to her imports in the first year of her life. That must have a reflex 
action both on the industrial and internal economic life of the nation. 
' Every one of them whovhad affection and regard for the sub-continent 
must feel that this was a great augury for the future. He had also given 
encouragement by his reference to the building of schools, elementary, 
‘secondary, and advanced, and the provision made for the technical and 
professional ‘training of men and women to take their part in the nation. 

The lecturer, she thought, had exaggerated thé value of what he called 
emancipation for women. He appeared to think that emancipation 
meant everything to women, and to disregard the way in which by the 
exercise of her wisdom and management, a woman could achieve just 
as important: results as by means of emancipation.. In no country in the 
world had women used their influence more. advantageously than had 
Muslim women in what was now Pakistan. She had had long talks with. 
the Begum Liaquat Khan when her husband came to London for the 
Conference of Dominion Prime Ministers, and they had discussed many 
of the big problems affecting women—problems such as the social services, 
the efforts for better health of the people, better conditions of life, better 
hospitals and better homes. It was not always understood outside what 
was now Pakistan how large an influence the Muslim women wielded. 
She would have liked to have heard more from the lecturer about-the 
process of settling the people on the land. 

Finally, the pictures of the Khyber Pass had sired recollections in 
her of the time when her husband visited the Frontier, and the tremendous 
impression the new railway made on them as the travelled up the line. 


Mrs. H. K. HANDOO said that the interesting and learned address they 
had heard had left her very little-to say. There was something she wished 
to put before the audience with regard to the Indian Union. From the 
very start India stood for equal rights for all religions, castes, and creeds. 
The determined stand taken by the leaders of the Indian people in this 
respect should be sufficient to dispel any doubts or fears which might 
exist in some minds. She did not deny the existence or reaction and 
ignorance in India: far from it. They had suffered and sustained 
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EET losses on aecount of ‘ieee destructive forces. At the- same. ` 
time they had had to staté the policy of the Indian Government in con- 
‘nection’ with the communal’ question in no uncertain terms. “She had no 
néed to quote recent happenings. Gandhi gave his life in the cause of 
_ the brotherhood of man and his assassination had failed completely 
to undermine his teaching or his influence, but rather had increased it. ; 
It was gratifying to know that Muslims in ever increasing numbers were 


settling down in India. 


~GOOD RELATIONS OF THE TWO DOMINIONS i 


~ MR. SALMAN ALI, spoke of the value of such bodies as the East India 
Association and the Royal India and Pakistan Society, and expressed 
the hope that:they would continue their excellent work. He had very . 
little to add to what Mr. Price had said-about his country. They, in . 
Pakistan were perfectly conscious of their own comparative backwardness ` 
in technical knowledge and even in the field of administration. 
He thought that what mattered was not that they were deficient. 


_ in thèse respects but. that they were conscious of their deficiency 


and were doing everything they could to remedy matters as fast as possible 
within the limitations imposed-upon them by conditions within and 
without. The Prime’ Minister of Pakistan when he was in London 
said in very unequivocal terms, that his country wanted to remain part ` 
`of the Commonwealth, and as such he thought he was looking towards 
this country in particular. He wanted Pakistan to be a member of this . 
family of nations who were playing and would play a great.role in future 
world development. 
There had been some- talk about the Pakistan policy of withdrawing 
its troops from the forward areas, thereby giving the tribesmen a very `. 
clear idea of the change which had come about in that particular respect. 
The change meant that it was no longer an alien people or Government 
who were concerned, but a Government of their own community, 
and one in which they themselves could play their part as well as any — 
other- people from any other province. He thought that policy had. 
already been demonstrated so far as the North-West Frontier was con- 
cerned. The frontier region was tranquil and would remain tranquil.. 
The Kashmir problem, he hoped, was going to be very amicably 
settled as a result of the plebiscite, and he did not think it would serve 
any useful purpose to enter upon that subject: The relations of Pakistan 
with India were very much better now than they were some time ago. 
Their administrators had taken almost every opportunity that had come 
their way to emphasise their desire to have good relations with India. 
Without these good relations, the two Dominions could not carry on, 
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‘and it. would. ‘io E ree to bo if. the: relations ` were hot” 
cordial’ to the ‘fullest degree... That feeling had been reciprocated. . ER 

Mr: ' Přice had teferred, to the “ tiagedy ” of partition, but-he- did not- 
completely. accept | that word, ` , Which would be ‘better, to- have: some 
kind of. forced, political -unity which would mean constant ‘stréss "and5. 
strain in that sub-continent, or: to’ acknowledge a_ political division and - 
“have two ‘States set up ?' The latter seemed to him more likely: to achieve’ =" 
„real peace and unity. The recent happenings had.in a real. sense,- “united. een ose 
the ‘sub-continent more than’ it had. ever been united before, and what 
_ some of them might. regret to-day as something tragic, would. really oe 
turn out to be: for the benefit of all the people. oe a ae LW 


He: 
? 
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PROF: H. B. Dutniciine asked what was being Sone: about University ron 
oes in‘ Pakistan. ‘`. Was a University being - ‘started’ In. Sind: ?; =, > s 
Was a University’ contemplated in’Kashmir? “Or ‘had’ the old ‘Punjab eS ae 
University to ‘serve the whole of the higher education in that immense |1- ~ `- 
-area'now known as. Western Pakistan ? . aE Bn Pe ae oes = 


kos - - os, 


_ “MR. Priis PRICE said he was afraid he could not’ say miueh: ea he 
‘future of University education -in Pakistan. - The. impression che ‘got was . o 
-that it wás still: very much in embryo- : But-they had made plans for’ a ae 
University. at: Hyderabad (Sind.).~ It took time to-get: these things { going” aR, 

and- difficulties had arisen, but they had the plans all ready. ` e Ea 


* Vice-ADMIRAL. SIR HENT FITZHERBERT sone the thanks. of the: a l s l 
meeting to the Chairman and to. the lecturer. . a ee 


PRESENT DAY JOURNALISM IN INDIA AND’ 
IN PAKISTAN `> ` a 


P 


_ A JOINT meeting of the Association with the Over-Seas League was held 
at Over-Seas~House, Park Place, S.W.1, on Tuesday, December 7th, 1948. 
The Right Hon. LORD CLYDESMUR of Braidwood, G.c.1.E. presided, and 
said that he was very happy to take the chair for his friend Sir Francis Low 
to lecture on “Present Day -Journalism in India and Pakistan ” but 
it would be an impertinence to introduce him to an ‘audience which 
new much about India and Pakistan. No one was more qualified to dev- - 
elop the subject of journalism i in India than Sir Francis Low. After dis- 
tinguished service’ in world war I, and a rising career in journalism and 
_in management, he became editor -of the Times of India, a post which 
he held during an important and decisive time in the history of India. 
He had the opportunity of seeing from a very important viewpoint great 
and momentous. changes. He played an important part in the moulding 
of public opinion not only by keeping up the excellence of his paper -but 
- through his interest in newspapers in India and the work of the Press 
generally. Sir Francis Low was instrumental in developing during the 
war the system of Press Adyisory Committees which worked so well 
and had since been continued. He was also the Chairman for India of 
the Empire Press Union. He attended -its London conference in 1946 as 
the head of the Indian delegation. He held a unique place in the 
Press of India by the choice of the people concerned. in their country. | 
` There was no man who, while holding his own opinions, could get along 
better with people with other opinions and work with them in an har- i 
-- monious atmosphere. - m 


Sir Francis Low also threw himself into the work of the Presidency of 
Bombay. He was Chairman of the Y.M.C.A. Bombay was the gateway ; 
. for troops who came during the war in their hundreds of thousands, in 
need of kindly help which they were able to get from the Y.M.C.A. He 
would like to pay a tribute to Sir Francis Low for his work in this con- 
nection and to Lady Low for her splendid work among the women. Sir 
Francis Low identified himself with the life of the country in many other 
- ways. During the five years that the speaker was Governor of Bombay 
often when the political weather was thick and murky he would ring for 
Sir Francis Low and he would go to. Government House and take with 
him a breath of fresh air and good sense. 

SIR FRANCIS Low then read the paper given in the last issue of the 
_ ASIATIC REVIEW (pp. 516-524), 
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BRITISH AND INDIAN JOURNALISTS 


“gir ALFRED WATSON said that he had followed with the closest interest 
the account given by Sir Francis Low of the later devélopments in 
co-operation amongst Indian journalists.. In his own time, such intimate , 
association was only in embryo. There was an Indian Journalists 
Association in Calcutta and he was glad to think that he gave it encourage- 
ment and support. He was on the most.friendly terms with many of the 
members. They might, and did, feel it nécessary to abuse him in their 
columns, but that was part of a convention which they all thoroughly 
understood and did not interfere with their cordial relations. in private 
life. Part of his service to that Association was to secure as speakers, 
eminent British journalists who were passing through India. His first 
experiment in that direction was not exactly successful. Sir Emsley Carr, 
then Editor of the. News of the World, and a Maltese, whose name he did 
not remember but who was more pro-British than the British, were 
returning from a conference of the Empire Press Union in Australia, and . 
he asked them to. speak. They felt it necessary to do a good deal of ` 
waving of the Union Jack. One could realize the effcet of that upon 
Congress-minded individuals who were not wanting in eloquence. The - 
meeting was turbulent ! 

Later, he introduced Mr. J. A. Spender on his second. tour of India. 
‘His own, recollection of the occasion differed from that recorded by 
Mr. Spender i in his volume Life, Jourrialism and Politics, in which he said 
that “in Calcutta I got myself into sad trouble by delivering what I 
` thought to be an innocent homily on the dangers and pitfalls of oppo- 
sition journalism, ”—a subject on which he’was qualified to. speak since 
he had spent more than half his life in opposition journalism. He con- 
_ tinued : “ Expressions of injured feelings were still pouring in upon me 
. when I left the country many weeks later.” Being in the chair on that 
occasion he could only say that it was a more than usually harmonious 
meeting whatever the after consequences may have been. He was afraid 
that Mr. Spender did not understand the level upon which Indian political 
and journalistic discussions were conducted. These gatherings were the 
beginnings of the closer relations between the British and Indian-owned 
papers which‘had borne the fruit of which Sir Francis Low had spoken. 

When Sir Francis said that: it was during the war that for the first time 
in Indian history, the entire responsible Press of the country took united 
action in defence of their rights against-administrative encroachment, he - 
seemed to forget the long struggles of the past against a whole series of 
Press laws, against which the newspapers were united in opposition. It 
always seemed to him that the apparent harshness of these edicts could 
be exused by two circumstances ; - one, the obvious need to keep peace in 
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the country, the other, the fact that they were’ only applied in extreme 


cases. He had good personal reason for remembering that men who 


protested most vehemently against them were ready enough to utilize 
them for the confusion of their opponents. It was not surprising that the 
new Government had had to retain and strengthen these powers of 
control and punishment. ; 


THE VOLUNTARY CENSORSHIP. 


si Francis had defended a form of voluntary censorship under which 


if readers wanted to know the real conditions of communal rioting in 
India they had to look at the British newspapers. He was brought up in 


a school which believed that it was wrong to ‘sacrifice a principle to ` 


expediency and that the journalist must crowd into his paper, without 
bias, all events for'which he could find room. War necessarily imposed 
restrictions on that doctrine, but he doubted very strongly Whether the 
same argument could hold good in periods ‘of internal stress. If the 


facts. were not to be made available to the public lying rumour was given 


its full opportunity to work mischief. 
The new arrangements for the collection. and distribution of news in 
India which Sir Francis had described should be all to. the good. It 


would give ali the Indian papers a better and, possibly, a cheaper service. 
It continued and placed upon a firm foundation the pioneer work done. 


by the late K.-C. Roy and Sir R: Nath Sen, both of whom/ by their 
endeavour to give news a factual ponnaanen without bias, gave great 
services to Indian journalism. 

He personally could not but regard it as a ere that so many of the 
British-owned journals had passed into Indian ownership. They set a 
standard and established a tradition which India must maintain and 
improve upon if her journalism was to hold the respect of the world. 
Whatever the future ownership might be, he believed there would be great 
opportunities for the British journalist in India. With Sir Francis, :he 
held that the. Press in the English language would persist in India and rise 


country, India could only attain her full place in the commercial and 
international relations of the. world through another tongue, and that 


tongue in all the circumstances of the past and the present, could only be 
English. In a En glish alive in India the Press had a great part to play. 


AN“ INDEAN VIEW 


Mr. SUNDER KABADI (President, Indian Journalists’ Association in 
London), congratulated Sir Francis on his excellent survey. He.had given a 
short history of the condition in which the Indian Press found itself on the 
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September 3rd, 1939. He was happy to.see that there wasa Briton who, 
after spending decades in Iridian journalism testified that Indians had no 
sympathy with Nazi-ism and Facism. He would point out that Hitler 
“and Mussolini had no greater critics than. in ‘India, and public opinion 
was wholeheartedly on the side of the Allies. The Indian intelligentsia 
clearly understood the issue and newspaper readers were left in no doubt | 
as to their views. But no people could be bullied into action without - 
their consent; if the Indian people had been ‘consulted Anglo-Indian - 
relations would have been different. mo 

The Indian Press, whether Indian ‘or British-owned, was now ‘a well- _ 
organized and stabilized institution. Just as in Britain, the Press was . 
united in promoting the national interests. The Public Security Act in 
India was justified at the present but he was optimistic that with a 
well stabilized Government functioning, the Public Security Act, would 
not be needed in a year’s time when he hoped that India would have well 
set-up political parties and religion would play only a minor part in the 
affairs of state. a l 

Sir Francis had not stated the total number of papers printed in India, 
and how many of them were printed in English. and how many in various 

_ vernacular languages. He thought that a study should be made of these ~ 
_things because the time would come when the Indian vernacular press 
would have a more decisive influence on Indian affairs. - 

His last observation was with regard to Reuters Press Trust. He wel- -. 
comed the new partnership as did his editors in India. In the new context 
of things it could not be a day late, and good wishes should be forwarded 
when the new partnership took positive form. | 


~ 
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THE ALL-INDIAN NEWSPAPER CONFERENCE 


MR. B. J. KIRCHNER (of the Statesman, and at one time Chief Press 
Adviser. to the Government of India), said: that having worked for many 
years with Sir Francis Low and- having been present at the historic 
meeting of editors to which he referred, he felt that there were a few things 
he could speak of which would be of interest. The meeting of editors 
which gathered in Delhi on November 10th, 1940, really arose out of a 
deputation which waited on the Home Member, Sir Reginald Maxwell, 
some two weeks earlier, which was ‘headed by Mr. Devadas Gandhi. 
The deputation was hurriedly collected from a few newspaper men who 
were in Delhi and at the instigation partly of Mr. K. Srinivasan in Madras, 
partly of the members of the committee-of the Eastern and Indian News- 
paper Society, it waited on Sir Reginald Maxwell and protested against 
the sweeping character of the Order which had been promulgated under, 
Section .41 (b) of the Defence of India Rules. The editors claimed the - 
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right t to publish tiews without any enone. ta they wanted: to sable 
reports of the satyagraha campaign which was about to begin. It was 


- a most amazing meeting, held in the compound of the Hindustan Times’ 
z office; there were hundreds of people present, including over 150 newspaper’ 
editors. There were comings and goings between the Home Department , 


- and the meeting place, and eventually it was annotnced, to the surprise 


-of most of the editors that the Government had agreed to the formula: 


| which Sir Francis Low had explained. 
z ‘During the critical years which followed, aften the speaker had become 
> Chief Press Adviser, he was on the opposite side of the fence to Sir Francis 


~ Low and it was on friends such as Sir Francis -that he very greatly. relied, 


whose advice he took and kept him informed of what the Editors were 


thinking. He always felt, when in doubt, that after a word with Sir ` 


Francis Low he could make up his mind what the best course would be. 

There was a standing committee of the All-India Newspaper Conference 
and this standing committee used to meet and have terrible dog-fights:. 
The principal bones of contention in the first two years of the war were 
statements by Mahatma Gandhi which the majority of: Indian editors 


regarded as Being beyond any question of. censorship and of which the 


Government sometimes had doubts, taking the view that some of these 


statements were actionable in so far as they might have been regarded as , 


subversive to the war effort. The editors claimed the right to publish 


. these statements and many were the hours spent in what he was now 


2 prepared to saamat were hair-splitting arguments. 


‘“‘HEAD-ON COLLISION” 2 


He” thought that basically, the editors’ sympathies were very much on 
the side of the Allies ; and possibly the publication of such statements 
was not so important as was thought then to be the case. When the war 
came nearer to India and the Congress launched its “ Quit India ” 

, Movement in August, 1942, the press and the Government, as Sir Francis 

z - had explained, came into head-on collision. He well remembered the 
=o deliberations which took place out of which was evolved the formula 
which came to be known as the “ gentleman’s agreement.” Sir Francis 
Low was a pillar of strength of the forces of good sense and moderation. 


- With regard to Sir Francis Low’s defence of the present Government: 
-,. Of India’s action in assuming powers under which the Press could be °° 


controlled, although these powers were unusual in peace time, he believed 


that in the circumstances of 1946 and 1947 the Government had no - 


3 option but to take them. Sir Alfred Watson, looking atit from the point 


of view of the “hardened old journalist,” questioned the right of any -~ 


“journalist for a moment to waive the principle that 1 news was sacred. He 
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thought it should be understood that the kind of “ news” which -the 
Government of India was determined should not be published without 
some control were reports which he was sure Sir Alfred would admit were 
scarcely worthy of the name of news’; sometimes they were hearsay, 
sometimes hearsay of hearsay, and some of the newspapers which were 
devoted to communalistic points of view, were anxious to publish what 
were really unsubstantiated reports, the effect of which could only have 
been to whip up communal feeling at a time when already there was very 
‘severe tension in all the big centres in the north, of India and even in . 
Bombay. He felt that at that time the Government’s decision to arm 
itself with powers to put a stop to some of this communalistic propaganda 
was entirely right. The powers were used with great moderation and, 
although the Government laid itself open«to criticism it did its best to 
curb the spread of wild rumours of frightful atrocities and, in consequence, 
the situation was kept under some sort of control. - 

He spoke on this matter with a certain amount of inside knowledge, 
because in November, 1946, the Home Minister of the Government of 
‘India decided to appoint a small ad hoc committee of newspaper editors 
(of which he was elected chairman), which had the thankless task of 
evolving a code and seeing that it was applied. Sir Francis Low mentioned 
that the Committee borrowed very largely from the code used in Bombay 
and that was the case ; Bombay in this matter had always given a good 
lead. During the winter of 1946-47, the Committee had the almost 
insoluble task of trying to reconcile the views of the Moslem League 
editors and those of the Congress editors ; and many an hour was spent 
in this task with, he regretted to say, only partial SUCCESS. 


NEWS AND VIEWS 


SIR OLAF CAROE said that he spent a great deal of time during the war 
in Delhi with Mr. Kirchner and others in studying the press and in 
listening to his views, and sometimes Mr: Kirchner listened to his. He 
would like. to emphasize what a magnificent command of the English 
language was possessed by the great‘Indian-owned newspaper written in 
English. The English used in the leading articles was quite as good as 
that of The Times.- This was one of the things which the English had - 
left behind in India and it would yndoubtedly, last. : 
_ What happened in the war in Press matters did not seem to be important 
to-day, what was important was what was happening now, and any note of 
-complacency should be avoided when one thought of what had been 
happening in this communal conflict and as between India and Pakistan. 
When one was considering the press, he noticed that “ the hardened old 
journalists tended always to talk about news and not of the leaders or of 
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what appeared in the -headlines”.. What appeared in the-headlines of . . 


newspapers was tremendously important, ‘because that was what gave 


an impression-to the un-educated or uncultured, or to those who had not 


time to read the’ papers. The views of papers were perhaps more im- 
portant than the news.- Looking at the events of the last year and 
realizing in anticipation what might be going to happen in the next year, he 


> felt that the Governments in the new Dominions would be failing in their, 


duty if they had not taken and maintained, some control, and a pretty. 
rigorous control, over the press. Terrible things had happened and it 
was their duty to see that these terrible things did not go on. If the 
Governments had not got‘some grip on the presentation of news and 


‘commentary during this difficult time, he left it to the audience. to judge 


what might happen. 
Although the point had been mentioned by several speakers, he douchit 
the English editor in India always under-estimated the immense power of 


‘what used to. be called the vernacular press, that is, the press written in 


the various Indian languages. Some of them had án enormous circulation - 
far outside the provincial scope, and in considering the press of India it 
would be the greatest mistake to under-estimate the importance of: the 
papefs written in the languages of India. 


“SIR STANLEY REED’S VIEWS 
- SIR STANLEY REED, M.P., said Sir Francis had spoken of the control 


'_ of the newspaper Press of India—a subject much in the air at. the present 


time. Was itnot true to say there had.always been a measure of control 


of the Press ?` In Britain newspapers operated under a stringent law of 


libel, so uncertain in practice that it was a. constant source of anxiety to 
editors. It was encouraging to note that opinion was veering round to 
the view he had always held, and expressed in the Private Members’ 

Bill he introduced in the House of Commons—that the law of libel. 
should approximate to the law of slander, and no damages awarded 
unless damages were proved. As for India, did the various-Press Acts 
stifle criticizm ? Control was in many respects a double-edged weapon, 
as dangerous to the Executive as to the newspapers. When for instance, 
Lord Curzon introduced a drastic Official Secrets Act, he declined to 
join in protests, for the reason he did not propose to publish official secrets. 
It was noteworthy that the only action taken under that Act concerned an 
official ‘ secret” contained in documents sold as wastepaper-in, the 
bazaar, and’ it was to the enduring credit of the newspaper penalized that- - 
it never gave the Government away. For himself, he was baffled tò learn 
from an official statement that The Times of India has been thrice“ warned.” 
One warning was criticizm of an act of the Bombay Government which the 
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Secretary of State on appeal decided was illegal and must be redressed ; 
the second a calculated indiscretion, criticizm which the Viceroy of the 
day had embodied in a message to the, Home Government ; the third 
passed his imagination. He doubted if Press Acts ever seriously handi- 
capped responsible journals ; certainly as a diligent reader of the Indian 
press he did not find it lacked in vigour, independence or criticizm. 

Sir Francis had touched on the future of papers published in English 
in India. That was associated with a_very important issue—the demand 
for linguistic provinces: There had always been the vague idea that when 
India attained her full stature there would be a movement ‘for the re- 
grouping of the Provinces on a linguistic basis. Perhaps .the greatest 
opportunity was lost. when the Berars were grouped with the Central 
Provinces instead of Maharashtra. This was a question for India to 
decide, but second thoughts on the subject were illuminating ; it was being 
Increasingly recognized that the development of the linguistic province 
would be a deadly blow to the unity of India. For instance, in the years: 
long passed; Dr. Rabindranath Tagore gave an address in the University 
Hall of Bombay, pouring scorn on any education save through the ver- 
nacular. On the morrow at breakfast, Dr. Tagore inquired what was 
thought of the address. “ Brilliant,” Sir Stanley said, he replied, “ but 
all the while there ran through my mind ; if those ideas had been carried 
into effect not one per cent of the audience of fifteen hundred would have ` 
understood a sentence of what- had been said.” Bengali was as much a 
foreign language, perhaps more, in Bombay as-English. 

He congratulated Sir Francis on ‘being an active participant in a move- 
ment long in his own mind—the close association on a cooperative basis, | 
of the newspapers of India in the furnishing of the internal and foreign 
news service ; Sir Francis had succeeded where he failed. ; 


VOLUNTARY CENSORSHIP 


Mr. H. S. L. POLAK said that there weré three points which occurred 
to him. He recalled that when he first went out to India the one thing 
which was constantly ‘being criticized was the ignorance of the admini- 
stration and its‘aloofness from public opinion, and the suspicion of any- 
thing which the «administration. did, however well it might have been 
justified. One thing which the Indian Press had done beyond anything’ 
else was to break down that official aloofness and the non-official sense 
of suspicion and this was a very great piece of work. 

In the past, where Indians had been in contact with Europeans, there 
was a certain feeling of superiority on the one hand and of inferiority on 
the other.‘ The Press in India had done much to break that down, ° 
because when British people ; and Iñdian` people now got round the table, 
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as they did in the various advisory organizations, it was on terms of 
complete equality. They understood each other very much better when 
‘they got together in that way and a very unpleasant Undereuient of 
feeling was eliminated. - a ~ 


The third point was with- regard to the so-called suppression of news, 
which had been described as a voluntary censorship. This was regarded 
as something new and the complaint was made that, whereas items : 
appeared in the British press, by agreement they were not published in 
the Indian press. This was not new at all. He-recalled being in India 
when the first news of the events. relating to the abdication of Edward VIH 
-came from the American Press. The British Press knew all about it - 
but very sensibly suppressed the news until the time had come for it to be 
published with a sense of responsibility. One must have a sense of 
responsibility with the exercise of power and one. of the right exercises of 
power was knowing when it was undesirable to publish news at that 
parucular time. . ; -, 
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SIR FRANCIS LOW’ > REPLY 


SIR FRANCIS Low, in reply, wished to point out to Sir Alfred Watson 
that when he mentioned the united opposition to the Government of India 
‘ on the part of the Indian-owned and British owned press, what he had in 
mind was the 1940 meeting in Delhi. There were occasions before his - 
time- when all the newspapers were united against some acts by the 
Government, but this was the first occasion on which a body of editors 
representing the whole of the Press in India had gathered together in a 
meeting ‘and solemnly resolved that they would fight the Government on 
this issue. 


With regard to the control of the Press he was sad to see that some 
speakers had pointed out, as probably he should „have done more clearly, 
that “ control ” did not mean control which stopped a reasonable editor 
from publishing what he wished to publish. The intention of control was 
_ to stop people doing and saying things which were positively mischievous 
and which would harm the state and the average citizen. For instance, 
when there were communal riots in Bombay, there-used to be what was 
termed a casualty “ cricket score” of the Muslim and Hindu dead; and 
if this was. published it led to one side or the other trying to better it. 
That was the sort of thing which must not be published in order to prevent 
murder. When he agreed to a measure of voluntary control, he did so 
not because he felt he could not express his views in the press by reason 
of that control, but because he felt that it would protect the lives of his 
. fellow men. ~ 
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The other point to which he would refer was the question of linguistic 
provinces. Sir Stanley Reed had raised that subject, which, strictly 
speaking, had nothing to do with the Press, but in his opinion it did 
represent a grave danger. This opinion was becoming increasingly 


‘shared by the leaders of India. The Congress had in the past encouraged 


the idea of linguistic provinces, but, it was~being discovered that these — 
were a menace to the unity of India, since the people would be split into 
factions which might exercise discrimination against each other. 

With reference to Sir Olaf Caroe’s remarks, he did not under-estimate 
the power of the Indian language press, which, as he said, had a great 
future.’ He concluded by thanking not only the audience for listening 
to the address but the speakers for the additional light they threw on this - 
very important problem. 


“Dr. RANJEE SHAHANI proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman for 
presiding at the meeting with such quiet distinction. He had been 


' putting together his letters from the late Edward Thompson, who 


wrote “If you are a brave man you will one day investigate the pro- 
blems of how far British-Indian relations have been poisoned by too many 
Scotsmen in India,” but he thought he might say that Sir Francis Low.: 


'* was one of the exceptions. 


STUDENTS IN BRITAIN 


MEETING LONDON’S VICE-CHANCELLOR : , 


FoR some time past the Council of the Association has been planning a 
form of hospitality differing from, though not replacing, the largely 


_ attended receptions to which all members are invited.. The object is 
‘for a few interested members and other residents to come into contact 


with students from India, Pakistan and Burma in a more direct and friendly 
way than is possible at large receptions. The first gathering of the kind 
was held at Over-Seas House on Thursday, February, 24, 1949, when 
students were invited to meet Professor Lillian Penson, Vice-Chancellor 


. : of the University of London. Ih the unavoidable absence of the President 


and the Chairman, owing to other engagements, Sir Atul Chatterjee 


` received the guests. 


After refreshments had been served SIR ATUL CHATTERJEE conveyed 
the welcoine of the gathering to Professor Lillian Penson. He said she 
was not-only an historian and Professor of History, but had the great 


_ distinction of being the first woman Vice-Chancellor of the University 


of London, and indeed the first woman ‘Vice-Chancellor of any University 
anywhere. The University of London was the first British University’ 
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freely to admit Indian students and this it did more than a 100 y years ago. 
He added that it was.a great privilege for the Association to welcome the 
Vice-Chancellor, The occasion marked a new departure undef which the 
Council was arranging for occasional relatively small gatherings of an 
informal kind to give students from India, Pakistan and Burma the: 
opportunity to meet and form social contacts with members of uie 
Association and other friends and Well wishers. 


PROFESSOR LILLIAN PENSON thanked Sir Atul Chatterjee for his kind 
introduction and expressed special pleasure on being present on an 
occasion which was a.manifestation of the new era for the sub-continent. 
A new period for India and Pakistan had begun, and the books of reference 
regarding them were in large measure out of date. A new history of the 
sub-continent would have to be written. Her own interest in Indian 
‘history went back for more than the 100 years of which Sir Atul had 
spoken, and-she realised how important this particular juncture was in 
that history. She was very pleased to have been given that opportunity 
to add to the number of students from India and Pakistan at the University 
of London she had already met, and she hoped to meet many more in 
.the near future. The University had the disadvantage at present of 
being overcrowded, and suitable living accommodation was very short - 
of the demand. They looked forward to the time when there would be 
more hostels in London where students could lead a community life which 
was most important. When that time came the University authorities 
would be happy to welcome students from India, Pakistan and Burma 
in greater numbers than was now possible. She hoped that all present 
would realise that the authorities of the University were doing their best 
in the face of difficulties. She also hoped that there would be more: 
opportunities for this kind of gathering promoted by the East India 
Association when people who had spent long years in the service of what 
was formerly the Indian Empire and people-like herself, who had never 
been there, would meet the young men and women of those countries. 
If she ever had the leisure she would hope to visit the sub-continent. 
Under the former conditions of travel at least six months were needed: 
for such a visit. With air travel now so regularly maintained con- ~ 
ditions were changed ; but even. so she did not want to be like the visitor - 
to this country who was advised : “ There are three things you must ‘see 
before you leave—Oxford, Cambridge and Stratford-on-Avon,.and if in 
a hurry you can omit Cambridge.” 
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FRONTIER. CHANGES OF THE PAST 
HALF CENTURY ` 


By, SIR HENRY HOLLAND. ee 


IT has been my good fortune to serve for 48 years on the North West 
Frontier of India, and as most of my time has been spent in or near Quetta 
my remarks will be chiefly concerned with Baluchistan and the Western 
part of the Frontier. When I told a well-known general the other day 
that I was to talk on the changes of the past half century he said “ Changes ! 
the same old hills, the same old country, the same old climate!” I agree 


"that the hills and the climate are the same, but not so the country. Vast 


Ya 


irrigation projects have completely changed the appearance of large 
tracts of what- was once desert. 

I think that it is quite certain that there have been fewer changes in 
Baluchistan than further East in the North West-Frontier Province. 


` The same is true regarding Waziristan, for in spite of the country having 


been opened up by many excellent arterial roads, it is much as it was 
fifty years ago. The average Wazir and Mahsud is much as he was, 
though a few have been educated and are no longer illiterate. 


EDUCATION IN BALUCHISTAN 


Other factors which have brought about changes are education, the 
opening up of the.country by arterial roads and mechanical transport : 
When I arrived in Quetta late in 1900, the lòcal Pathans, 
Baluchis and Brahuis ‘had little use for education. In my previous, 
lecture, which I gave before your Association, I may have told this story. 
which illustrates the ordinary attitude towards education in the early 


days. Sir Shalibaz Khan, the Bugti tumandar, was approached by an 


Englishman and asked how it was that he, a Sirdar and a man of great 
influence and standing, could neither read nor write. . Sir Shalibaz 
Khan almost spat.with rage and said “ Why should I, when I can get 
a Hindu Babu to do it for me for Rs.25a month?” There is no doubt 
that some looked on education with contempt and others with some 


-misgivings, lest education should make a man less virile and less. fitted 


to carry out the job for which God made him, namely to fight and kill. 
So for many years very few of the sirdar class ` were educated. In 
1900 I am sure there was no mulki graduate in Baluchistan ; the same was 
true of Sind. As late as 1918 there was only one Muslim graduate of 
any standing and he was sent to represent the Sind Muslims in the 
Bombay Government, the late Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, the 
first Muslim governor of Sind under Mr. Jinnah. ~ 
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Schools were very few and far between and ` were chiefly attended. by 
the children of those who lived in the towns. Even at the present time + 
very few of those who live in Kelat State are educated. Most of the 
Brahuis and Baluchis are herdsmen and shepherds, while others. are 
tillers of the soil, whére any soil is to be found. ! and for them it is 
extremely difficult to find time or opportunity to attend school, even if 
they wanted to do so. 

On the whole education has made great strides on the Frontier and - 
the sirdars and tumandars of the future will be all well educated. In 
the past 20 years there has been a great increase in education among the 
ruling class but whether it was due to a real desire to be educated or 
because they realised that without education, government:posts were ` 
closed to them I am not prepared to say, though personally I think - 
that they became educated in order to get governments posts, 

Even at the present time some of the most- influential men on the . 
. Frontier are illiteraté. Take for instance the Wali of Swat, whois thought - 
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THE WALI OF 
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by some to be the strongest ais on the EA He became my ° 
friend, because I operated on him for cataract after which he managed 
to stoot 56 chikor (partridge) in one day with the operated eye. He is 
the ruler of Buner and Swat and though he can neither. read nor write, 
rules his people with a rod of iron.“ He has some 70 forts in his country 
each with about 30 soldiers and each fort is connected with a room in 
his house. by telephone. He is a splendid man.and most attractive and 
has a-son, the Wali Ahad, who is quite highly educated, talks the most 
perfect English and has a guest house furnished in faultless european 
style: Such will be the rulers of the future. 

‘The story is told of a most enlightened Baluch tamaiidar, Sir Jamal 
Khan Leghari, that when he returned to his tribe after the completion 
of his education at the Chief’s College, Lahore, he horrified his Baluch 
followers by constantly asking for baths ! They said since our Sirdar 
came back it is nothing but ghusal, ghusal, ghusal? How are the mighty 
fallen. Hot baths were not a hobby of the Baluchis ! But now education - 
has come to'stay and Pakistan has two universities, one in Karachi, the 
capital and one in Lahore, . i 


TRANSPORT 


Probably nothing is changing the outlook of the people of the Frontier 
more than mechanical transport. - By means of lorries and motor cars, 
the people, who live at the back of beyond, are brought in touch with 
civilisation. ` They cometo Quetta or go to Karachi and rub shoulders 
with all and sundry, and learn something of what is going on in the world 
around .them.- They are beginning to see life. Their eyes dré opened 
and some of them begin to take a lively interest in world affairs. What 
a change to Baluchistan of 1900 Ls ¥ 

Let me draw a picture of life as it was then and. Ì will take my illustrations 
from a tour I made with the Agent to the Governor General (Chief 
Commissioner). This was before-the motor had reached Baluchistan. 
Then the only mode of transport was by pony or camel. We made 4, 
tour then of 400 miles, from Quetta to Fort Sandeman and back. We - 
were but five Europeans. The A.G.G., Under Secretary, the Chief 
Medical Officer, the Political Agent of fhe particular district through 
which we’ were passing and myself, and we were away from’ Quetta for 
five to six weeks. -What a delight those tours were, no rush, no hurry. - 
We did about fifteen to twenty miles a day on horse back. We set off 
after early tea at about 7.30 and usually reached camp at about 11 to’ 
12 and found a beautifully laid out camp, luxurious Baluchistan’ tents, 
hot baths ready followed by a really big breakfast. As we drew near to our 
camp, the leading men. would come out to meet us-from various villages, 
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* and by the time we reached camp we were a party of thirty to forty all 
, mounted and all very dusty ! 

_ After breakfast I saw patients and the A.G.G. had many of the local 
men to interview. Then after an early tea, we went out to shoot sessi 
or chikor (partridges); or if a streani was near the camp, we fished for 
mahseer, the local big wigs waiting on the A.G.G., baiting his hook 
with worms, or if we fished with fly helped to land the fish or lose it ! 
with the landing net and thus the. days passed, one after the other, 
and often in the evenings we-sat outside chatting with the local worthies. 
What days they were ! But they have gone never to return, for now the 
district officer ‘sometimes does a hundred to a hundred and fifty milès 


‘in the day by car, and the close touch with the people of that day is not — 


what it was. 

On this tour we had double camps, the tents going overnight and were 
pitched before we reached camp. As a rule loading camels were used, 
- sixty to seventy or even more. When one has not a double camp’ equip- 
ment, one often has to wait in a place, where possibly there is not much 
- shade till the camels come in with the tents. One may. have to wait four 
or five hours—not so with Juxurious double camps. 

In those early days it took sometimes twenty four or twenty five days 
to reach Quetta from the South-West part of Kelat State and the roads 
Were mere camel tracks ; now it takes two anda half days. Now there 


” 


are well, made arterial roads from North to South and East to West of - 


Baluchistan. The journey from Quetta to Karachi by road can now be 
done in two days and from Quetta to Fort Sandeman in six or seven 
hours (200 miles).: Similar motor roads exist from Quetta to the 
Persian Frontier, Zaidan, and not only up to‘the Afghan. frontier ‘at 
Chaman, but through Afghanistan to the Russian frontier and from 
Kandahar to Kabul and Kabul to Peshawar. 


MEDICAL WORK 


_* This rapid road transport is an inestimable boon to those who are 
in need of medical relief., When the camel and the pony or even the 


bullock were the only means of transport, many patients died before ' 


they reached the hospitals in Quetta, while many never attempted the 


journey from economic reasons. Take the case of a Brahur living in - 


Mekran, 400 miles from Quetta, who had a sick child. He knew the 
journey to Quetta and back would take seven weeks. Add to this, say 
‘three weeks in hospital, which meant he would be earning no wages ‘for 
two and a half months, and as a field worker’s wages in Mekran at that 
time was not more than ten rs. a month, could he afford the journey ? 
Probably not. Not very long ago I was the first surgeon to ‘operate at 
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a place in the South West. of Mekran, about 470 miles from Quetta. 
I operated successfully on six boys with stone in the bladder. ‘I asked 
‘Was this a common complaint ?” and they said “-Yes” and I said- 
“ What happens in these cases” and they shrugged their shoulders 
and said “ they just die.” ‘But now patients come in from distances up’ 
to 350 miles from Quetta by motor lorry in two or three days and thùs 
hundreds of lives are saved. 

I am glad to say that Ghazi outrages once so common on the Frontier 
are now almost a thing of the past. The Ghazi was a Muslim religious 
fanatic, who thought that by murdering an unbeliever, a “Christian, he 
would go straight to paradise. I arrived in Quetta soon after a Ghazi 
had murdered’ Colonel Gaisford in a rest house between Ziarat and ~ 
Loralai. About the same time my predecessor cut down a Ghazi who 
had just murdered the guard at Mach station, near Quetta. A doctor 
of the Indian Medical Service was shot through the -back on his way to 
the hospitalgn Loralai by a Ghazi. Since then there have been political 
officers murdered at different parts of the frontier, but these have been due 
in most cases to a fancied: grievance, not getting promotion, etc., and these 
are not really Ghazi outrages. 


TRIBAL COURTS. 


Criminal procedure is to’a large extent, as it was before, in all areas 
outside the Quetta-Peshin area. Cases are tried by tribal. councils 
called -Jirgas. Representatives of all sections of the population are 
on this Tribal Council and their findings are generally very sound. Their 
decisions: go to the Political -Agents for confirmation and are usually 
upheld. When the Simon Commission. visited “Baluchistan, Sir John 
Simon went to one of these Jirgas, when they were trying a man for 
murder, and he was amused and interested to find the accused wandering 
about and‘ chatting to his judges in a free and easy way. He was 
much impressed by what he saw. Outside the Quetta-Peshin area there 
is no capital punishment, but only imprisonment and a very heavy fine, 
which the tribe has to pay. This has a very deterrent effect and a 
murderer is not popular when he commits a. ee which’ costs the 
tribe four thousand rupees. 

Jirgas are the ofder,of the day i in Baluchistan but not in the N.W.F. P, 

- where cases are tried in, the usual way by judges, according to the Indian 
Penal Code. Many consider the Jirga is the best method.' The Jirga 
_ members as a rule arrive at the truth, as they know all the facts regarding 
the case brought before them. 

At the present time there is.a certain section comprising some. of the 
younger men in Baluchistan, who are out to do away with the Jirga 
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system and bring in trial by the ordinary Indian Penal Code. This will 
be stoutly resisted by the grey-beards. 


-FRIENDLINESS WITH THE BRITISH” 


w 


What then is the attitude of the Frontier people towards the British 
now, and how does it compare with the attitude fifty years ago ? 

In my opinion the attitude then as now is one of real friendliness and 
affection, and though there may have been a transfer of power there has 
been no transfer of affection. ‘The peoples of Baluchistan have always 
looked on us as real friends and still the names of Sandeman, Jacob, 
McMahon, Ramsay, Dew, to mention but a few, are mentioned with love 
` and affection. They love to talk of the great men of the past and are 
proud to have served under ‘them and that afféction stl remains. 

In Baluchistan of course Sandeman is still a name to conjure with 
for Sdndeman is Baluchistan, and we owe the Sandeman system to that 
great leader. Similarly the name of General Jacob is still"remembered 
with great affection and respect in Sind and also in Baluchistan. 
= In the early days there were instances of rough and ready justice; 
` but it was justice and appealed to the tribes. A Chief Commissioner 
was once on tour and had a police escort with him. One night one of 
the police sentries was shot and his rifle stolen. Next morning a local 
tracker was obtained to trace the footsteps of the murderer. This was 
easy, as light rain had-fallen. The tracks led right up to a village close 
by and straight to a certain house. When the police attempted to enter 
the house, they were refused admission with the excuse that women 
were in the house. The women were given five minutes to leave and then 
the police entered the house and found the murderer with the stolen 
police rifle. The Chief Commissioner seized five or six of the near relatives 
of the murderer and said to them “ Your relation has shot my policeman 
and he must die, and you must shoot him before me.” _ This they did. 
Justice—an eye for an eye. There were no-more attacks on the police 
sentries. 


à 


One more instance—in a certain district some of the bad characters 
had looted Hindu shops and then poured kerosene oil on the shop and 
burnt the shopkeeper inside. This occurred on two or three occasions 
and the culprits could not ‘be found. The Political Agent then arrested 
eight or nine of the local leading men, as he knew that they knew who 
the culprits were, but would not give them up. - He had them sent to a 
prison on the, plains and it happened to be the hot weather. As the tribe 
to which the arrested men belonged lived at a height of 6,000 feet above 
sea level, the arrested men were not used to the heat and two or three 
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died of the heat. There were no more cases of burning of Hindu shop- 
‘ keepers’ houses after that. 


THE IMPACT OF CHRISTIANITY | 


In speaking of the cordial relations that exist between the British and 
the peoples of Baluchistan, may I humbly suggest that a factor in bringing 
about and maintaining these cordial relations is the influence of the 
mission hospitals at Peshawar, Bannu, Tank, Dera Ismail Khan and 
Quetta? Thousands have become life-long friends of ours due to the 
treatment they have received in our hospitals, and having become our 
friends they have become friends -of the white man. Kindness has won 
its way into their hearts as: it always will, and it is for this reason that 
several political officers have said that our hospitals have been a not 
inconsiderable factor in maintaining peace ‘on the Frontier and this is 
true not only of the mission ‘hospitals, but also of the fine civil 
hospitals, which have a great record of work and service. 


Regarding the late Dr. Pennell, it is said that in one of the tribal risings 
against the British he, by his own. personal influence, was able to Keep 
one of the tribes from rising against the British. He was their friend 
and they showed their friendship by refusing to fight against his fellow 
countrymen, Z - 
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GROUP OF PATIENTS OUTSIDE HOSPITAL AT 
SHIKARPUR, SIND . ; 
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A NOBLE TRADITION 


It is a great pleasure and privilege at the end of nearly half a century 

on the Frontier to bear testimony to the magnificent soldiers. and 
administrators who have spent their lives on the.Frontier. What a noble 
tradition is ours, and I trust that there will be many of the present genera- 
tion. to maintain and uphold that tradition. Words cannot express 
what we owe to the Frontier Force Regiments, the Corps of Guides, 

the Baluch Regiments, as well.as many others that have served on the 
Frontier. Their devotion to duty and their many deeds of gallantry 
are known to a very wide circle. We asa nation are justly proud. of their 
many acts of heroism. Whenever I address an audience in this country 
I ‘stress the debt we owe to the British soldiers and to the Indian Army, 
asa whole. I thank God for what they have accomplished, and I cannot 
speak in too eulogistic terms of their influence on the Frontier. 

I must make ‘special reference to the Political Department. It has- 
produced many outstanding men, men of great administratiye talent 
and of absolute honesty and straightnes8. The men of the Frontier have 
always trusted them, because they have always given them a straight | 
deal. If they had to appear ‘before them, they knew they would get 
justice and justice often tempered with mercy. It would be difficult 
to find anywhere in the world a body of men who have enjoyed a higher 
reputation and justly so. From 1900 to the present day the Political 
Department has always helped us in our medical work, and I am proud 
to count many in the Department as my greatest personal friends. Nearly 
all my touring has been with them and some of the happiest’ days in my 
life have been spent in their ‘company. I thank them one and all. 


s 
~ 
me 


- SIR HENRY HOLLAND'S, WORK 


FIELD-MARSHAL SIR CLAUDE AUCHINLECK, GCB, GCIE, CSI, DSO, OBE 
presided at the joint meeting of the Association and the Overseas 
League held at Overseas House on March 4 at which the foregoing 
lecture was given. In introducing Sir Henry, the Field-Marshal said it 
was both a pleasure and a privilege to introduce so old and valued a 
friend. His name and fame were known throughout Pakistan and India 
and, indeed, throughout the English speaking world. He added: Sir 
Henry’s matchless skill, boundless generosity, his absolute unselfishness, 
and, above all, his complete humanity are known throughout that great 
sub-continent, to which he has devoted his life for nearly fifty years. 

Speaking as an ordinary and very imperfect human being, I have in the 
course of a long and, I fear, somewhat ‘misspent life, come to look ona 
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we ‘the reading of the paper, ‘the CHAIRMAN said it would be rea 


` agreed that Sir Henry had given a masterly picture of the atmosphere 


„and the general conditions which had prevailed for the last 50 years on © 


the frontier and in Baluchistan. There was, however, one omission.. He: 
- had said practically nothing of what the himself had done, which -was 
what he expected from him. When Sir Henry spoke of the inflyence of 
British officers and British, missionaries and British officials of all kinds, ~ 


and when he said that that influence had been for good, it would be `> 
realized that amongst that band, Sir Henry stood pre-eminent because , 


what he said of the mission hospitals anybody who had been in that part 
.of the world could bear out. Many a time Had the speaker met Pathans 
who bore witness to thesmoral teaching as-well as the educational - 


teaching that they received at the various missions along the frontier. As „== 


a soldier he had had a certain experience of that part of the world. ‘He 
thought all English soldiers felt that.as.soon as they cr osséd the Indus or 
began to.climb the hill to Quetta: they were in a country of men, not always * 
‘men of glamorous character, but they were men; and because of that one 
- felt, one was in a country where one could breathe the fresh air, an air 
“which made one wish to do things. With regard to-the Political Service - 


„ànd the influence its members had on that country, he would bear ‘out. 


every word which Sir Henry Holland had said. 
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THE SIMLA` AMATEUR DRAMATIC CLUB* 


By PROFESSOR H. B. DUNNICLIFF, CIE, SC.D 


— 


Two emotions compete for’ supremacy in my mind to-day ; naei 2 
-for the Gaiety Theatre, Simla; and all that it has meant to so many of. us, 
and appreciation of the generosity of the Overseas League in offering a 
home where the souvenirs of the Simla Amateur- Dramatic Club will be 
given an honourable place. 

While it is inevitable that affection for the little playhouse in the 
Himalayas will show itself in much that I say, it is gratitude which has 
pride of place. For I speak, not for myself alone, but for countless 
others who cherish happy memories of the Simla A.D.C. On: their. 
behalf, it is my privilege to thank the President and Council of this centre 
of Commonwealth hospitality in London for ‘having offered the framed 


. pictures, now to be formally handed over, a place where they can be 


seen by old members, both British and Indian, and remind them of hours 
of relaxation in the theatre or green room of the Club. 

When many are seeking, sometimes without success, for.. T 
places in, which io display mementoes of one sphere or other of British 
India’s glorious. past, the Simla A.D.C., is indeed honoured and fortunate ` 
in finding- a mise-èn-scene, if I may use the expression, so suitable and 
an atmosphere so congenial for its remembrance of social life in what has 
been India’s summer capital. 

. For me it is a happy coincidence that our Chairman attended the final 
performance of my last appearance in. a Simla production, The Barton’ 
Mystery, only a little over two years ago. 


“SIXTY YEARS SINCE 


- 


And, in our entertainments, we always “ ‘kept the party clean.” Many 
years ago, in reply to an allegation that the moral tone of the theatre was 
not as high as it. might be, the following lines, attributed, to Rudyard 
Kipling, appeared i in the Civil and Military Gazette, Lahore. 

“ Why ‘ chaste’ amusement? Do our morals fail 
Amidst the deodars of Annandale ? 
Into what vicious vortex do they plunge 
Who dine on Jakko or in Boileaugtinge ! 
Of course it’s ‘ chaste.’ Despite the artless paint 
And Pymm’sji best wig, who dares. to say it aint ? 


39 


* Address at joint meeting of the Association and the Overseas League at Overseas House on March 4th, 1949, - 
under the Chairmanship ot Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck, mae. GCIE, CS, DSO, OBE. : 


t (Pymm was the Simla perruquier of the time). 
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Great Grundy !° Does a sober matton sink 

To infamy, through rouge and Indian ink ? 
Avaunt the thought! As tribute to’your taste. 
We certify the Simla Stage is chaste.” 


In his brochure, The Centenarian, printed in 1937, Pat Denyer gave an 
engaging résumé of the preceding hundred years’ history of the amateur 
stage in Simla, and I ackriowledge my indebtedness to, him for some of 
the material in this paper. 

‘Tn India, as you know, we were always very largely dependent for amuse- 
ment on our own efforts, and there is no doubt that the continuous but 
' somewhat unorganized, presentation of plays, for fifty years from 1837 


to 1887 in the larger houses and later, the Assembly Rooms of Simla,.’. . 


- provided the background and inspiration on which the Simla Amateur — 
Dramatic Club was founded. Many records were eventually lost when 
the Assembly Rooms were burnt down in 1889, but we still have a 
photograph of Caste taken in 1876. 

A miniature opera house designed, by chance or cälculation, with 
acoustic efficiency, was part of the ground floor of the Simla Town Hall. 
It was first used in 1887, but the Simla A.D.C. was not'formally consti- 
tuted as a joint.stock company until the following year, with its ‘head- 
quarters and offices in ‘the Gaiety Theatre. Thus, the passing of the 
management of the Club from British hands to entirely Indian control 
in 1948 coincided with the Diamond Jubilee of its-foundation. So far 
` as I am able to ascertain, this dramatic Club is the only one in the world 
which has been sole lessee of a theatre continuously for over sixty. years. 


i THE GAIETY THEATRE 


The Gaiety Theatre is often spoken of as.“ small.” This, of course, 
' was true óf the auditorium which orignially comprised 116 stalls (including 
the famous K row, now removed) and the two “ honeymoon” boxes, so 
called because they held only two persons. Above and round the stalls 
was a tier of nine boxes and, in the balcony: which bore the Royal Arms, 
a dress circle with a “gallery ” at the sides of and behind it.’ The total . 
seating capacity was about 280, thus considerably exceeding that of 
several London non-profit making houses such as the Boltons, the Gate, 
` the Mercury and the New Lindsey, The biggest box office receipts I can i 
remember at “ ordinary ” prices (which, however, changed from time to - 
time) was Rs.1,260, though this figure was exceeded on several occasions 
when “ special ” rates were charged. for charity performances. i 
It will probábly surprise many former members to learn that the size 
of the stage compan favourably with those of a number of the smaller : 
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DN “Kondon Roles - For example, the proscenium openings of the Ambas- 
S sadors, Comedy, Duchess and Playhouse are only; slightly wider, while | 
e 4. that ‘of the Vaudeville is actually. smaller than: that of the Gaiety; Simla. . 

UR s. and the acting depth of the-Club stage is greater than that of the Criterion, mi 


fat -Prince of Wales’, Westminster or Wyndhams. ae 
~ . Büt off-stage working-space was small and often, to facilitate ‘quick: ~ - 
“u 7 ..scene-shiffing, this generous depth enabled us to build- one set within 


i aon another. This made possible plays requiring heavy. mounting like 

A . The Constant Nymph, 9.45 ‘and Spring Meeting and also others which’) ° 
. demanded a large cast-and robust practical sets sometimes, like The 

h ra ` . . Dollar Princess or a Country Girl, including a staircase round the back of ` 

; A a the stage, ‘or as in The Trial of Mary Dugan, the High Court scene 2a P 
o accommodation for judge, jury and public. 

`A LONG “LINE OF PATRONS, 


z ` 
- + 
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ae pi ‘For he whole of its history, ‘the Club. has ste the pedia, 


: = "unbroken patronage. of Viceroys, Commanders-in-Chief in . India and — 
“vr. Governors of the Punjab. It was Lord Curzon who, in’a farewell speech, 
a s > (October, 1905), gracefully referred to “ The bijou theatre where ‘the ` 
sea l : Simla A.D.C. vainly endeavours to conceal the genius of the professional. 


ia i ‘under the guise of the amateur.” Lady Wavell never missed a play if, - 
eh 3 "she was present in Simla, and, in the difficult post-war. year of 1946, Wwe 
t valued her sympathy and support very — 
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In May, 1948, Lord and Lady Mountbatten took supper with the cast 
and presented a set of crested ashtrays to mark the occasion, thus com- 
pleting the smoking set started by Lord Linlithgow’s beautiful cigarette 
box, only produced at committee or general meetings or when one of our 
Patrons honoured the Green Room during a performance. 


PRODUCTIONS AND PLAYERS 
In the A.D.C. it has been the practice for many years past to use names 
of producers and performers without title and, with few exceptions, I will 
now observe this custom. It is impossible to pay separate tribute to the 


hundreds who:contributed to the success of the Club, and though I shall 


refer to certain persons and plays, I trust I may be absolved of any a 
of making invidious distinctions. 

The tapestry of the Simla A.D.C. is spangled with the names of dis- 
tinguished men and women who took an active ‘part in the life of the 
theatre. Among the military members are numbered Roberts, Rawlinson, 
Baden Powell, Godfrey Williams, Deane and Caruana, while, among 
civilians, are names of happy memory like Rudyard Kipling, Dennis 
_ Fitzpatrick, Edward Buck, Charles Ross Alston, Ernest Burdon, Bertie 
Bevan-Petman and Geoffrey Clark, to mention only a few. 

Within my own experience, daughters of four Viceroys have appeared 
= in Simla productions. Una O‘Dwyer was an actress of ‘promise, and 
Judy Birdwood an excellent scenic artist, who has since'won: laurels in 


England. ` Her backcloth of Lake Como for The Mask and the Face (1929) 


was a much admired canvas of distinction. 

As to furnishings and effects, this occasion cannot pass without acknow- 
, ledging with gratitude the facilities extended by Viceregal Lodge, Snowdon 
and Barnes Court—not.to mention the hotels and private -houses of 
Simla—to ransack even their private apartments for stage. properties 
or décor. A comprehensive list would be most illuminating. It would 
include almost anything from a grand piano to a bread-cutting machine 
or from fauna’ in the shape of a stage-trained: pony, donkey or dog to 
flora for garden and other scenes. 

For some years.the Club engaged professional producers, the most 
successful of whom was Cecil Pearce who left in 1913. He was succeeded 
by others for a year or. two but, from 1917 onwards, we relied entirely on 


al 


amateurs and many stage directors of exceptional merit will be remem- - 


bered among the more recent of whom are Pincher. Fanshawe, George 
Barnett, Cyril Drummond, Eric Bruce Hay and Alfred Blount. 


A PILLAR OF THE CLUB 


However competent our producers, actors and actresses might be, we 
should have been terribly handicapped without our business managers 
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| and scenic artists. Of these, “ de la Rue” Browne, so named from the 
og time he used to spend talking outside the theatre, must have pride of place- ° 
| This grand old man served the theatre for over forty years and was 
famous in his day. He achieved sufficient notoriety to be mentioned 
several times ‘in articles in the contemporary London sporting journals, 
ae the Winning Post and Sporting Times or Pink Un. He died in 1932, at 
E the age of 85, and so never saw the social side of the Club fully developed 
| as it was in the years of the second World War. f 
He was an honorary member of the Club, but as Sir Edward Buck 
i recorded in Simla, Past and Present—‘ He is not a member of the com- 
. > mittee, but what he thinks to-day the committee are believed to think 
i to-morrow.” l 
He was brilliant at scenery construction and painting, but always 
a8 claimed that his speciality was lighting. At its opening, the theatre 
l was served by oil lamps, but early in the present century, Browne was 
, sent to Calcutta to learn the “ know-how ” of electric installation and 
operation and, later, supervised the wiring of the theatre, though I am not 
} sure in which year electric light was first used. Since then, the switch- 
i boards have been improved several times, the present installation -being 
‘very comprehensive indeed. Although Browne often caused the 
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producers anxiety with his “ all right on the night ” policy, fe invariably + 
= delivered the goods ” when the time for his tamos call “< ae pull, 
dam’yer ” arrived. zik = 

Browne was a strict teetotaller, but a heavy smoker. He had a reputa- 
tion as a some-time dancer, but the only occasion on which I saw him 
perform was at his benefit show when he contributed a hornpipe at the 
tender age of nearly 70, and had to be revived with brandy afterwards. 


- 


” FIVE HUNDRED PLAYS 


The list in the group of frames to be presented will show you that over 
five hundred: plays were presented since 1888, the year 1896 holding the 
record with 21’ full-length plays or curtain raisers and a Christmas 
pantomime. This figure, of course, includes “ Members’ Performances ” 
at which aspirants to histrionic honours were. tried out. Members who 
wished to be considered as producers (called “ stage-managers ? in those 
days) or, by the Casting Committee, for parts in plays, were given every 
facility to appear in or produce one-act plays before half-price houses at 
“ maatinées,” which invariably took place after‘dinner. The | 
standard attained covered a wide range of competence, from very high to 
very low, some indifferent performances being soundly barracked by a 
well-fed and well-wined Saturday audience. But the scheme certainly 
spotted some good talent which otherwise would probably have remained 
undiscovered. There were no Members’ Performances after 1916. 


COSTS OF PRODUCTION 


‘In the “ good old days,” productions were apt to be lavish and finance 
appears to have been a matter of secondary consideration. The peak 
was reached, I think, in the 1921 revivial of A Countr y Girl for which 
Rs.14,807 was received through the box office, to meet bills amounting to 
Rs.15,575. Free refreshments at rehearsals and performances were given, 
a military band ‘provided, a professional perruquier engaged (for many 
years the well known wigmaker Rubenstein) and costumes were made of 
real silk.or velvet or other expensive materials. ` mY 

In more recent years, and particularly since 1946 when we were suffering 
from ‘a bad post-war retession,! expenditure was better controlled, a 
weekly review of receipts and out-goings being taken by the Coinmittee. 
We had no orchestra, the music and many effects being supplied by a 
gramophone with amplifiers ; we made ourselves up and paid for our own 
refreshments. Cheaper materials were used for, clothes but the artistic 
standards of dressing and decor did not suffer from this economy. his 
was demonstrated in many plays but outstandingly so, by the handsome 
Tudor costumes designed for The Rose Without a Thorn (1945) by Mary 
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*Phipson. At infinite pains she reproduced the dresses, jewels and weapons 
of the period with beauty and technical accuracy, while the scenery and 
the décor, executed entirely’ by voluntary artists, were correct in every 
detail. i 


, n PLAYS BY MEMBERS 


The Club produced a number of original plays. The Convalescents in 
1914 was later shown in London with the title of The Two Bobs. 
Gordon Hardy’s Half an Hour to Go enjoyed some popularity with 
amateurs, and the Jacksons’ Vain Fantasy was produced in 1945. Many 
of the Club revues were the work of our amateurs of which The Kooch- 
perwanipore Command (1893), Romany Rovers (1913) and Vive la Vie 
(1916) for which Alan Murray composed much of the music, may be 
mentioned as examples. . Andrew Irvine and Colonel Crowe published 
many songs originally composed for the Simla stage. 


` THE GREEN ROOM 


Until the early thirties there were ño amenities for a social side to the 
Club, only those actually engaged in performances being able to buy 
refreshments or make use of the limited Club premises. The library, 
records, property room and wardrobe were in a AES muddle and 
more office room was necessary. 

In the winter of 1931-32, Browne fell very ill and. Miesas: Kiddell and 


~ Montagu and Col. Scott proceeded to overhaul the entire theatre property 


and equipment. The stage side was tackled by Cyril Drummond. These 
voluntary workers spent every evening and the whole of Sundays. in 
straightening things out and resuscitating the Club on a well-regulated 
foundation. Captain and Nubby Muntz provided teas at cost price and, 
later, whisky was available arid sold on a non-profit-making basis. 

In the early days, these amenities were only available to those working 
behind the scenes, but this innovation was so papular that the service 
was extended to all members and .our first regular khidmatgar was en- 
gaged. Provision of these small meals was the beginning of the Green 
Roam, which at first consisted of only one room. 

Captain Muntz was the presiding genius and his services to the Club 
are commemorated by the only personal photograph on its walls to-day. 
His much deplored death in 1935 was caused largely by the neglect of 
serious symptoms from which he refused to take warning when poneareing 
a Club play. 

The alterations to the accommodation involving the setting up of a 
cook-house and a proper bar and a reasonable means of access to the 
Green Room from the entrance to the auditorium were undertaken in 
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1932-33 w extensions were canned out, in subsequent years until the 
Green Room ultimately occupied the whole of the upper floor of the 
theatre. It eventually extended to a large and handsome semi-basement 
room, previously undiscovered, behind and below the foyer. In this 


Refectory, lunches, dinners and suppers were served throughout the war 


“and were largely patronized; “the meals and drinks being the cheapest. 


and, at the prices charged, the best in Simla. The library, which con- 
tained over four hundred plays and scores; was indexed and the 
wardrobe and property room sorted out and completely reorganized., 
For this latter work, the Club owes a great debt to Mary Phipson, Freda 
Guthrie and Alice Thomson for their services in the arene 
eee office of Mistress of the Robes. 


THE 1939-45 WAR YEARS 


When the war of 1939-45 crashed upon the world, it was thought by 
some that the little theatre would have to close down. In the event the 
exact reverse happened. Simla was crowded with officers of the civil 
and fighting Services and their families and it was possible to keep the 
Club open throughout the winter months. Some splendid productions 


were shown in spite of the difficulties of casting and finding producers. 


On.the stage side, the theatre could scarcely have carried on but for the 
timely discovery of Eric Bruce. Hay, his wonderful wife, “ Bill; and 
accomplished daughter’Jean. 

Bruce Hay produced many plays during those years but none who saw 
them will forget his Morning Star (1944), Flare Path (1945) and The 


Rose Without a Thorn (1945) in which Mary Richardson: gave such a 
` moving performance in the une r6le—her only appearance for the Club. 


1946-194770 2. S 
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The end of the war saw. the almost precipitate departure of most of the’ 


' dramatic man-power from Simla. In the spring of-1946, two attempts 


were made to ‘produce a play, but casting proved impossible. Later on, 
however, á véry strong and hardworking Committee was formed and, in- 
that season, there were six productions. These included Ibsen’s A Doll’s 


_ House—the first play to be presented by the Club with an all-Indian cast 
. and an Indian producer, Kahan Chand Khanna, and in which the his- 


trionic laurels-went to Renu Chatterji. This was an anticipation of the ` 


. future of the Simla A.D.C. which would come under entirely Indian 


Management on the transfer of power in India from ‘British to Indian 


Government ;“and we wished to give our Indian acting members a fair 
start. : . 
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The year finished up with a good bank balance, about Rs. 22,000 having 
been received ‘through the box office and unexpectedly high Green Room 
receipts. This was very satisfactory in a thinly populated Simla, now 
denuded of troops and with only skeleton staffs working in General 
Headquarters and Gorton Castle. 

In January, 1947, Brigadier “ Bill ” Condon succeeded me as president, 
and winter social evenings, which continued at intervals until April, were 
well supported. These entertainments provided either play readings or 
some other attraction followed by refreshments and dancing on the stage.. 

In that season, ladies were available, but few men. However, in spite 
of many set-backs, Gas Light, Quiet Weekend and Hay Fever were billed 
and reasonably well attended. After the declaration of Indian inde- 
. pendence, Jane Steps Out was shown. This was the last play to be 
directed by a British producer, Graham Lomas, and Lord and Lady 
Mountbatten joined the cast at the stage supper afterwards. 


THE CLUB TO-DAY 


On September 3rd, 1947, mass murder and looting of Muslims broke 
out in Simla. The theatre was placed at the disposal of the authorities 
as a first-aid dressing station, and all activities of both stage and Green 
Room were suspended for about two months. As Simla returned to 
normal conditions, the second play with an all-Indian cast, Priestley’s 
They Came to a City, in English, was staged by Uma Anand. Steps were 
also taken to bring as many Indian members as possible on to the Com- 
mittee, who requested Bill Condon to retain the office of president until he 
retired from public service. After his departure in May, 1948, Col. H. L. 
Bhandari was elected president and now all the principal officers of the 
Club are Indians. 

The departure of the remaining British members being imminent, a 
schéme was evolved to keep the memory of the Simla Amateur Dramatic 
Club alive in England. After considering several proposals, it was finally 
decided to prepare a number of photographs of selected productions from 
1876 onwards and to seek a resting-place for them in thi$ country. As 
the Indian Committee was unwilling to spare original photographs from 
' the records of the Club, photostat copies were made, together with a 
succession list of presidents and a schedule of all the plays produced 
from 1888 to 1947. 

In spite of Condon’s warning regarding the financial implications, the 
Indian Committee decided that, as the East Punjab Government had 
arrived in Simla, it would be advisable to keep the theatre and Green 
Room open during the winter months of 1947/48, but by January, 1948, 
it was clear that expenses considerably exceeded income and that some- 
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thing must be done to restore financial balance. On the assumption 
that, as this was the only centrally situated’ Club in Simla, many Indian 
members, would join in the summer season, it was decided in March, 
1948, to charge an entrance fee of Rs.100 for new members and to raise 

the annual subscription from Rs.30 to Rs.70. . 


THE 1948 SEASON 


During last year, there were four productions with indin casts, at the 
‘first of which, a triple bill, Lord and Lady Mountbatten were present. 
Interference i in English and The Crooked Billet in Hindustani followed and, 
in November, 1948, Charity Begins was produced with marked success 
by Uma Andnd. _ My correspondent tellssme that though the standard 
of acting. was good, the plays were not well supported by members and 
_ the public- and the finances of the Club deteriorated. Accordingly, at the 
last annual general meeting, it was decided to raise the yearly sub- 
Scription from Rs.70 to Rs.120 with effect from January, 1949. The 
Municipal Committee decided to increase the rent: of the theatre by 
about fifty per cent to Rs. 5,000 per annum, and, so long as plays are not’ 
self-supporting, including their share of rent and overhead charges, it is 
difficult to see how the Club can thrive. Experience has shown that it 
will be difficult to meet a deficit on stage productions by profits on Green 
Room sales. , i 

However, as stated before, the Club stands in a fine and easily accessible 
position in Simla, and we hope that the present uneasy monetary. situa- 
tion (a state of affairs which has often existed in the past) may be only a 
passing embarrassment, No one knows better than I do, the love of the 
Indian péople for the drama, and I trust that the present difficulties are 
only temporary ones associated with a complete change of management. 

The refectory has been converted into a billiard-room -with two 
tables, purchased from the United Service Club with all accessories, 
and I understand there is also a bridge room. Thus, there is the making 
’ of a fine dramatic and social club, and I am sure that you will join with | 
me in wishing the new order all prosperity and ‘success for many years 
to come. 


SOUVENIRS OF THE CLUB 


It was the wish of Sir Frank Brown and the Council of the Overseas 
League that Brigadier Condon, who arranged with the Committee for 
the gift of the souvenir photographs and for their reproduction, should 
be with us to-day to present these mementoes to Overseas House. He 
has written to express his regrets on not being able to be in London just 
now, and has requested me to perform this pleasant duty on his behalf. 
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He thas particularly ‘asked me to mention that the selection of pictures 
bears no telationship to the comparative merits of the plays from which . 
the ‘photographs are scenes. The choice depended largely on the availa- 


- 
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-© bility`of the originals and their suitablity for reproduction while keeping 


in mind the necessity for reasonable distribution over the period under 


review. ~ I think it will be agreed that Brigadier Condon has made a wise « 


and artistic choice. JEn 
I wish to express my appreciation of the honour of being invited to 
` address this joint meeting of the Overseas League and the East India 
Assogiation on a subject so near my heart. “I trust that those many 
. friends ‘for whom I speak will feel that T have-done my best to compress 
into a short compass the-history-of overa hundred years-of Dramatic- 
Art in Simla. | l ee a 
. Before concluding, I wish to take the opportunity of expressirig-my 
. appreciation of the kind sympathy of Marie, Marchioness of Willingdon, ` 
whom I first approached on this matter, and the sincere thanks of 
members, past and,present of the Simla A.D.C., to.Sir Shenton Thomas, . 
Air-Vice Marshal Malcolm ‘Henderson and Sir Frank Brown for, their 
co-operation in making this function a worthy ‘and memorable occasion. 
It is now my privilege to thank the Overseas League . and gratefully. 
to present to them on behalf of the Simla Amateur Dramatic Club, the 
` pictures and records which bear testimony to the versatility and 
virility of that popular home of entertainment during British rule , in 
India from 1888 to 1947. | | 
t 
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‘ THE FIELD-MARSHAL’S TRIBUTE 


` Introducing the. jearen. the CHAIRMAN said: Professor Dunnicliff 
will be well Known to many of you who have:lived in India in the past, 
‘and his scientific attainments need ho explanation or praise from me. 7 
He is going to give you briefly the story of that mtost remarkable - 
 institution—the old Simla A.D.C. which so many of us knew so well. 
"He was president of. the Club until early in 1947, and‘has been one of 
the Club’s most active supporters for the last 35 years. He has, at one time 
or anothe?, held nearly every office in the Club. He produced, I believe,. .. 
over 25 plays for the Club, either single-handed or in collaboration with ‘ 
others, and his last appearance on the stage of the-old, Simla Gaiety 
Theatre was in 1946,.when Tam glad to say I had the pleasure of seeing 
him act. -< a . Aoo 
‘He will on behalf of the A.D.C., present to the Overseas League a 


e 


-, collection of mementos which will, I hope, help to keep alive the memory i 
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of .an institution, uniqué of its kind, which has given so much pleasure- 
through so`many years to countless dwellers i in that gracious and pleasant 


city of Simla.. 
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After the curtains concealing the souvenirs; had. been drawn back; 
Sir ` SHENTON THOMAS, GCMG, OBE, acknowledged the gift. He 


said that- in inviting the Over-Seas League to accept the custody of these. 


souvenirs, the Simla Amateur Dramatic Club had paid a very high com- 
pliment'to the League, of which the Central Council wished him to express 
its great appreciation. In‘all the history of Empire there had never been 
a non-official enterprise which could compete with the Simla A.D.C: 
in length of years and in sustained excellence of performance. He had 
never lived in Simla but his in-laws knew it well and he knew that in 
the season it was-one of the chief occupations of mothers to collect parties 
for the theatre. He had also heard of the evening when one of the bdxes 
was taken in the name of a very high potentate who arrived in due course 


with an escort of some six: or so very’obsequious A.D.C’s, and who was: ` 


_ eventually - discovered to be a young subaltern of the name of Baden 
- Powell:: 


Those days were gohe, the great days, ‘the spacious days, the days when 
British. administration had won.the respect and affection of the people 
of India and- the British administratér was indeed the father of his people. 
So he thought, he was sure, that those who to-day and in future would 


“look at these souvenirs would not only think of happy evenings at ‘the 


$ 


Gaiety, but would-also think of the Indian people and would wish them 
Godspeed in this new chapter of history which they had just opened. 
On behalf of the Qver-Seas League he accepted these souvenirs, he 


.- promised that they would be guarded jealously, and he thanked the Simla 


' Amateur Dramatic Club most sincerely for asking the League to watch 


_-President.and Committee of the Simla A.D.C. for giving the souvenirs - 
- and bearing the cost of framing them and the delivery from door to door. 


over them. He asked the meeting to record a vote of thanks to the 


He also had great pleasure in expressing thanks to Field-Marshal Sir 
Claude Auchinleck for- so kindly voce aà 

The vote of thanks was accorded and the souvenirs were inspected 
‘by many of those present. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST—A PONGE VIEW - 
By OWEN TWEEDY 


e 


Wars have always produced post-war problems and since the 
days of the Congress of Vienna the solution of these problems has 


-brought home the depressing truth that it is easiér to win a war than 


to win a peace. But to-day there is an added complication. In 1814 and 
1815 the liquidation of the Napoleonic wars was a more or less confidential 
matter for ponderous oligarchic governments led by Kings, Emperors 
and Princes. By 1918 and still more-by 1945 oligarchies and unlimited 
monarchies were no more ; and the arbiters of post-war destinies were 
popular democracies representative of State nationalisms, the majority 
of which were extremely active and vocal. Of course thé outward results 
in the two centuries were the same—bickering, intrigues and, in some 
cases, violence. , But in Vienna, with so many fewer interests to be 
reconciled and next to no publicity, the treaties did get signed without 
abnormal delay. To-day what with wireless and newspapers and the 
rest of it, everything is so publicised in the argumentative negotiation 
stages, that a signature is well-nigh a miracle. - E 

That on the highest level is the dilemma of the executive efficiency of 
the United Nations. On a lower level in the purely British arena are 


British relations with the Arab Middle East and with its present organ . 


of cohesion, the Arab League ; and though the Palestine issue has been’ 


removed to the highest level, there still remains the problem of the 
estabishment elsewhere in the Middle East of new bonds for the future. 

I believe that despite all the bickerings during the last years of govern- 
ments and their politicians and despite the provocative and at times 
mischievous propaganda of many organs of our press in this country 
and of the Arab press throughout the Middle East, there is deep down 


‘in both the Arab and the British- conscience. a fundamental conviction 


that these new bonds ought to be forged—and quickly. To realise this 
wish, a new approach to our mutual problems is essential ; and that means 
that the past with all,its invitation to mutual recriminations-must be for- 
gotten and secondly, that as Mr..Ernest Bevin has said, the approach 


must be as by equals to eale of whom can contribute essentially ` 


to the common good. 
What is the commion good ? 
_ The answer—if anything to-day means anything to-day—is to be found 


¢ 


in the Four Freedoms of the Atlantic Charter—freedom of speech, 


freedom of worship, freedom from fear and freedom from want. And it 


must never be forgotten that the Atlantic Charter is not a charter for. 
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governments. It is a charter for the peoples of the world, the rich and the 
© _ poor, the high andthe lowly of all .races, creeds and colour. - E 
To achieve freedom of speech and worship, we all fought Nazism and 
Fascism who denied both. For these two freedoms represent the per- 
sonal independence ‘of the individual and the independence of the | 
governments who represent the individual. “And any new approach 
now towards the forging of new Anglo-Arab bonds of friendship in the 
Middle East’ must be inspired by an appreciation of “this fact. For the 
f members of the Arab League are independent governments and intensely 
jealous of their independence in the field of their foreign relations and. 
_ highly suspicious lest they become pawns in power-politics. This Arab 
attitude is quite comprehensible to anyone who knows his‘history of the 
i Middle East down the centuries since ‘the days of the Assyrian Empire of 
Shalmaneser and Tiglath Pileser. It brings us, in fact, to the third 
freedom—the freedom from fear. For in so far as governments are 
concerned with other governments, there is still the fear of the less strong 
lest they be overlaid by the stronger. . 7 
But freedom from fear is also the innate personal longing of each one . 
of us—weak or strong, .wherever we live, whatever government we have. 
There is the fear of war which to-day means destruction to victor and 
vanquished alike and avenges itself particularly on the most humble. 
Then, especially in the Middle East, there is the fear of famine with locusts 
—to say nothing of profiteers—always round the corner. And there are 
the fears of unemployment and want in the home ; of neglect in illness ; 
_ Of destitution in old age ; of houiselessness and of beggary. E 
- We of the west know all about these fears ; but gradually, thanks to 
our democratic vote, we have learned how to get rid of governments and 
politicians who either cannot or will not look after us. But up to World 
War I, the Arab man in the street had no such means of redress. For 
centuries he had been the chattel of successive foreign rulers who as a 
matter of course used to take his money in taxation and his sonssas soldiers 
without balancing the account in anyway by the promotion of even the 
: mildest form of social reform. Justice had been for the rich and the’ 
officially powerful. The lives of the poor and the humble were at their 
mercy. Fear and want:stalked naked through the Middle East. But’ 
World War I started a change by removing the Turks. Then the interval. _ 
between the two wars brought reconstruction and re-adjustment. Now 
with World War II over, the post-war Middle East is in the pangs of ~~ 
social tenaissance. I am not writing about politic and thus shall not ~ 
touch on thé creation during these formative years of the independent 
, - states: of the Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, Transjordan or Egypt. ‘My theme is 
social evolution in all these countries: How far it has moved and is 
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moving towards the elimination of fear and want. To my mind two 
agencies in: particular are the incentives of this evolution. They are the’ 
wireless and the democratic vote. | : 

Even to us of the west, wireless is a factor in our lives-the power of which 
few of us fully realize. But in the Middle East its power is even more 
cogent—though perhaps. less digestible. .For wireless has the unique 
power of automatic access to illiterates. They can hear and understand 
though they.can neither read or write ; and in the Middle East the per- 
centage of illiterates is still very high. To- day there are local broadcasting 


services in Arabic from Cairo, Jerusalem, Bierut, Baghdad, Khartoum 


and Cyprus ; and for those who have more elaborate radio-sets, there are 
regular programmes in Arabic from London, New York, Paris and 
Moscow. And the majority of their Arab listeners are illiterate and they 
do listen and mark and learn and the influence of these proaranumes goes 
far deeper than some of us in the West realize. 

Before the war I lived in Jerusalem: My servant, Abdul Raga was 
a huge middle-aged Berberine ; but though very competent and wide- 


_ awake, he could neither read nor write.. One evening in 1939, he inter-, 


rupted me when I was listening in to the election. of the present Pope and 


'I sent him somewhat brusquely out of theroom. Whef the broadcast was 


over andhe came back to lay the table, I told him that we had a new 
“Papa.” He asked at once who he was. I told him—" The assistant 
(wakil) of the old ‘ Papa. ” Adbul Razzak saluted. ‘‘ That’s all right” 


he said. “ The old one hated Mussolini ; so this one will hate him too.” 


I asked him how he Knew all that:? Oh!” he said. “ I knew all about | 
the old “ Papa’ from the wireless. We.all listen in at the Berberines’ Club 
and we hate Mussolini for what he did to us in Gyrenaica.” 

The Middle East is full of Abdul Razzaks. They are not all servants. 
There are the Stevedores, the mechanics, the washermen, the bootblacks, 
the porters, the taxi-drivers, the newspaper-sellers, the messengers, the 
cleaners, the small shopkeepers, the tramdrivers, the cabmen—the- list 
is almost inexhaustible. Nearly all are illiterate ; and at sundown after. 


` the heat of the day, anyone going through the streets of Cairo, Alexandria, 


Assiret, Jerusalem,- Jaffa, Beirat, Damascus, Aleppo, Mosul, Baghdad, 
Basra, Khartoum—another inexhaustible list—will find them all in the 
cafes listening in. For every cafe, as part of its stock-in- trade, has a 
wireless set which goes on full blast in Arabic, hour after hour. This is 
the social life—call it the club life—of these lowly folk of the towns of the 
Middle Easti; with wireless “ News ” there 1 is always lots to hear and lots | 
to talk about. 

What is it‘that they hear? Strikes! Workers are to have three weeks’ ` 
holiday every year with pay. Strikes! Workers are to have increased 
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pay which‘ will cost the government. (they don’t- quite know where) five 
million pounds. Mass demonstrations ! A King has. been removed, 
more mas$ demonstrations ! Vast properties of the rich are to be split 
up among the poor. - And so on, and so on—evening after evening in 
this brave new world—ours and theirs. 

It is all exciting, heady stuff. ` For these illiterate Middle East folk lead 
precarious lives. A few will have employment on a monthly basis ; 


someon a-weekly ; but the maj jority—as likely as not—are daily wage 


earners in a cheap labour market which is now normally. glutted. And 
these cheap wages go nowhere with the high cost-of living and as likély 
as not 90 per. cent of thelisteners are married with improvidently abundant 
, families. Over each hangs the fear of unemployment and all that that 
_means for a married man. And it must ‘not be forgotten that in the 
Middle East—not less’ than elsewhere—the family’ is still the basis of 


` society, especially in its lower grades. 


Thus it is that these lowly folk are forever casting round for hope and 
security afid in their search their first address is instinctively to their 
governments. 

To most Middle East‘ Governments, unemployment and the desti- 
tution which follows in its wake are comparatively new problems with—at 
the moment—somewhat alarming implications. These ‘alarms arise 
from three main sources. ‘First : the difficulty among an illiterate back- .- 
‘ward majority of any control over the ‘high cost of living. Secondly :- 
the increase in unemployment following on the closing down of Allied 
war industries. Lastly : the difference between the squalid lives led by: 
the poor, and the privileged existences of the elite who either have all the 


_- Money.or make all the money. In those Middle East countries where 


these conditions apply, govérnments have-for many years been moving 


_ towards the relief of ‘unemployment and destitution and-in Egypt, for -: 


instance, there is already a labour law to adjust and control conditions 
as between man or-master' and further laws of varying scope are now in 
hand to deal with unemployment relief and national health insurance. 
. But the enactment of social legislation is one thing and its practical 


oJ 


application is another; and of the governments which are already `- 


involved or will in all likélihood shortly be involved, few are equipped. 


with the experience. or the trained executive staffs to apply these measures 


of relief. This is the real post-war problem of the Middle East. ` It.. 


‘transcends in lasting importante the more showy ‘ephemeral political 


_ issues of to- day and it calls for a longer. view. For the Middle East is- : 
: to-day faced with the*same choice of ideologies which is now testing 


-Europe and America‘and Africa and Asia. It i is the choice between Com- 
munism and twenueth century democracy. z 
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‘Many states of the Middle East have, it is true, adopted democratic 


forms of government ; but the spirit of democracy is of slow growth and 
behind the facade- of the new constitutional life in-Egypt, ‘Syria, the 
Lebanon, Transjordan’ and Iraq, there still flourishes, at best, an 
oligarchic, at worst, a mediaval structure of government in which there 
persists a glaring inequality of privilege, opportunity and wealth. This 
twentieth Century anomaly is grist to the communist mill and the millers 


are already grinding ; and communist slogans have already been heardin ` 


Middle East street demonstrations. The calls have been for ownership of 
the land by. the man who cultivates it ; for better education ; for work 
and fair wages and unemployment relief ; and for state care for the sick 


and the needy. It is not that the demonstrators have the slighest idea of . 


what life is like in Russia. “But what was it that the wireless said-last 
week of what was happening in New York and London-and Paris and 
Rome and Bukarest? There the poor seem to know how to get what. 
they want. Why should’t we get it too?” 

Behind these street slogans there is that second somethirty, which I 


_ have suggested’as one of the two main Middle East incentives towards the 


progress of social evolution. It is the sense of many men who are learning 
their strength and their strength is the democratic vote. In the early 
stages of Middle East constitutional government, the vote meant to the 


weakening force ; but in the towns trade union leaders are supplementing 
the wireless in teachin g the artisan and labour classes the value of the vote 
and how to use it. In the Middle East, trades’ unionism has for some time 


been officially recognised and is feeling its way ahead. Nowhere, as yet, is - 


there a Labour Member in any Parliament but Labour movements are 


astir and the time may not be so far off, when ‘there will be a cry for no , 
taxation without representation. This is not meant to be a gloomy or a 


sensational picturė ; for the Trades’ Union leaders are co-operating with 
their governments for a fair deal and nothing has so far run away.. But 
it is to-day very much the concern-of the different governments to create 
practical and efficient machinery for the reliéf of these social maladies of 
the existence of which they -are-only too wéll aware. For bad and 
ineffective social legislation will only-incline the electorates to turn else- 
where for redress—maybe towards Communism å a Porientale—whatever 
that may’mean. © 2 

No comment on these lines: would be complete without a passing 


-reference to Islam. Islam—whether in its orthodox or. latterly more — 
modernised . conceptions—adheres conservatively to the principles of. 
_ individualism, to the predominance of the family tradition and to the. 
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discipline of religious observances. None of- these tally with thes com- 
-munist theories subordinating the individual, his family and ‘his religion 
to the abject service of the State. 
`I have already referred to the ieee ene and the unfamiliarity ‘of 
Middle East Governments with the legal and practical aspects of social . 
teform. What is an old issue.in the West, is novel in the Middle East ; 
and here in my view, is where a start might be-made towards the forging 
- of long-term Anglo “Arab friendship. We in this country are uniquely 
qualified to give expert advice and expert ‘help. On the one hand, our 
national connection with the Arab Middle East is long and sympathetic : 
on the other, our experience of social ovolution in our, own country is 
immense. i 
But for this to succeed two things are essential. 
The first is that our help mu&t be without arrière pensee. . It must be 
given as by a friend to a friend and—equally important—it must be 
accepted by a friend as from a friend. And therein is the rub. For the 
: Middle East has to-day a much publicized fear that the engagement, of a 
foreigner—especially if he is British or French—opens the door for the 
infiltration of-so-called “ imperialism.” It is right that.this fear should be | 
so baldly stated ; for everyone knows that'it exists—at any rate in news- 
papers—and that. it ista barrier to the development of nealthy Anglo- 
Arab friendship and co-operation. 
.The second essential is- that those who might be deputed to ie Middle 
“Rast to help, should be ever mindful that the Middle East is the Middle 
East and not the West where the successful implementation of social 
legislation is—alas—so largely a matter of form-filling and paper regula- 
‘tions. The Middle East, with its largely illiterate public, is no place 
_for government by paper. A more humane, more personal and more 
simple approach is necessary with, in the early stages, a more paternal 
_ technique. It would be hard but not impossible to organise ; but it 
-would be a worthy and a pioneer mission for the West to undertake—a 
mission which would call for immense patience and understanding and, 
-above all, for a-willingness to “learn the Middle East from the Middle’ 
East as well as to teach it how to help itself. F 
In any case the next ten years are going to see great social changes 
there.’ And they will affect the whole world. For the triumph of 
communism would-extend the Iron Curtain down from the Balkans to`. 
include the Suez Canal and the Nile and-the oilfields of Iraq, Iran and 
the Gulf. The alternative is social security under enlightened democratic . | 
rule, This would be in itself a revolution—using the word “revolution” _ 
in its liberal sense. For great adjustments are calling to be made—_ 
adjustments up and adjustments down. The adjustments down must ` 
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` schemes such as National Health-i -insurance, maternity benefits, tinemploy-. 

_ ment pay-and widows’ and old age. perisions, call for heavy finance by f 
- the -State which; as ‘things are, can, only eventually be found 
proi personal sacrifice on thé part of the present: privileged: classes. 

~ In ‘a’sense: this is the crux of the matter: For the unequal distribution, of | 
` wealth. -in any country - ‘quickly, ‘or slowly” breeds: industrial, ‘agricultural , 
“and, social unrest and in -countries where passions rùn high, as they dó inz 
the Middle- ‘East, such crises may precipitate much more serious events, 


ce which would be fatal to the as and Prespenty of the countries wae 
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` they occur. Ps 
Such a tragedy would’ ave’ repercussions far beyond the bondans. 


of the ‘Middle East ; and nowhere would these repercussions be: more 


AF vivid—especially if they were to involẸe_ engulfment “behind the: Iron. 


“Curtain—than among the free peoples of Britain and. those ‘of the, British ~ 
. Commonwealth of Nations in the East for whom the. Middle East. is the 
keystone.’ of . the bridge of their inter-communications. ` 
för the- future - rests ‘with the’ independent ‘Governments of the Middle“ 
‘East ‘alone; but | in the development. of the: policies for ‘social reform’ on 
„which. they are now so rightly concentrating, they could, if they wished, - 
: #call on such British experf and practical help as they. cared to seek, with | 
~the-conviction that this help; if solicited, would be given as by friends to 
friends.. ae . 
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DEVELOPMENT-IN TURKEY—A SURVEY OF 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS 


/ 
RAILWAY CONSTRUCTION 


THOUGH there have been several railway construction schemes in Turkey, 
between 1856 and 1923, which was the date of the proclamation of . 
Republic, the total length. of those that have remained within the 
present boundaries of the country did not exceed 4071 kilometres. 

The Governments of the Republic have given great importance to — 
railway construction. More than half a billion Turkish liras have been 
allocated, out of the budget, to railway constructions, and in 24 years’ 
time, the total length of railways were, raised by 3,604 kilometres, thus | 
making 7,675 kilometres altogether. Now, investigations are being made 
for the completion of a programme that envisages the construction of 
new railways, 2,300 kilometres long; when this scheme has been 
realized, all the main routes will have been completed. l 

The railways now under construction, are : 

(a) "A new railway between Erzurum and Sarikamis, to replace the old 
narrow railway. The construction of the 87 kilometres of this 151 
kilométres long route, has been started.as the first target. 

(b) The Elazig- -Mus—the Lake of Van route is 344 kilometres long and - 
passes through a broken land. ‘The construction of the first 235 kilometres 
has been started as the first target and the 135 kilometres of this route, 
that is, the. part between Elazig and Genç has been opened to railway 
traffic, this year. 

(c) The 29 kilometres long-Képriiagzi—Maras route, is soon going to 
be opened to railway traffic ; the rails have already been installed. 

(d) The 85 kilometres long Narli-Gaziantep route is under preparation. 


oe f o, 


PORTS CONSTRUCTION 


On the coasts which are 7,268 kilometres long, there are no efficient 
ports yet to meet modern requirements. So, the Government has built 
quays totalling to a length of 3 kilometres, covering an area of thirty 
thousand square metres, within 9—10 years. Ports at Egreli, Trabzon, 
Inebolu and Amasra are under. construction, they will be completed in 
the near future. The length of the breakwater that is under construction 
in the port of Eregli has now reached 540 metres ‘and is already in a 
position’ to secure the ships from damage during stormy wéather. 

The construction of a breakwater in the port of Trabzon will be started 
this year. It has also been decided that a port should be constructed in 
Samsun which is the chief commercial town of the Black Sea area, and 
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an order has already been given to a well-known firm for a project and 
the necessary plans made for the construction of a port which will meet 
-the requirements of present day navigation.. à 
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LAND ROUTES 


The value of land routes in the improvement of thè country has always 
been fully appreciated and the Ministry of Public Works has exerted great 
efforts to that effect since the proclamation of republic. It has improved 
the standard of existing routes,. which it had taken over in a very poor 
condition by repairing them. and by adding new extensions. . 

The roads in Turkey today exceed 43,000 kilometres. When one takes 
into consideration the size of the country. (whose length is -1,500 kilo- 
-metres, width 680 kilometres, and the total area, 767,000 square kilo- 
metres) it is not possible to consider these roads sufficient for the needs of 
Turkey. . Moreover; these roads were not suitable for journeys without a 
break from one end of the country to the other,-and the Ministry of 
Public: Works had realized: the necessity of building a network of :roads 
which.would meet the requirements of the transport vehicles which have 
. greatly increased in number. So, the Ministry has prepared a pro- 
gramme which had: been accepted by the second Hasan Saka cabinet, 
recently, and put into action. 

According to this programme, roads totalling up to 23,054 kilometres 


_ in length will be constructed in nine years. The construction of these roads 


is to be carried on in three different groups, this division being made in 
‘accordance with their military and economic.importance. Work started 
in 1948 on the 2,381 kilometres of the first group which wit altogether 
‘total 7,300 kilometres. 

The roads that come under this sleme are the Ankara anul the 
Ankara-Konya; the Ankara-Bursa, Ankara-Çerikli, and the Samsun- 
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'Iskenderun-Erzurum routes. American advisors are giving great help 


in building: these roads according to the best methods. 

On the other hand, the preservation and repairing of the existing roads 
have also been reorganized ; new vans and other necessary machinery 
have been added for that purpose. 12,764 kilometres of roads benifit 
from this effort. Preparations are being made for the establishment of a 
Directorate-General to undertake the construction and preservation of 
roads in Turkey, which will facilitate the realization of the existing schemes. 

On the financial aspect of these road constructions, a new roads income 
‘law is being prepared. Another programme is under preparation for 
‘the passage.ways which are of great importance for the Eastern regions 
of Turkey. Methods of supplying these. regions with the necessary 
roads in the near future are also under consideration. 


` 
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WATER SUPPLY 


- It is considered essential for the agricultural improvement of Turkey 
to improve the rather insecure and in some cases dangerous condition of 
the water works. Among those that require immediate attention may 
be cited the safety measures against dangerous rivers and torrents, and 
the struggle against drought by building water-supply networks. The 
draining of the marshes is also of great importance both for the health 
of the people and for increasing the area of useful land. 

The efforts which the government had already made in this field are 
intended to continue in a more systematic way and under conditions that 
would be more suitable for the staté economy. - 


THE “ÇUBUK” DAM, 
NEAR ANKARA, 
DURING ITS 

, CONSTRUCTION ` 
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Part of the work has already been completed ; in this connection may 
be cited the following : The Dam of Ceyhan which protects the Yiiregil 
Plain in Adana from the overflowing waters, the Silifke regulator for - 
supplying that area with-water, the changes made in the second part of 
the river Kum Cayi which used to cover the Manisa Plain with sand, 
the constructions on the river Derme in the Malatya Plain, the water- 
supply net of Kazova in Tokat, the Sihke’dam in Van, etc. Among 
others that are soon to be completed is the great dam that is under con- 


-struction over the river Porsuk. Besides these a great number of works 


on a smaller scale have been started, such as the improvement of the 
courses of some rivers and the drying of certain marshes. i ` 


BUILDING PROGRAMME 


Though the Republican regime took over the country from the Ottoman 


_ Empire in a very neglected condition, a considerable amount of con- 


struction work has already been achieved in a short time. 

In the past 25 years, a wholly néw city has been built in Ankara. Among 
the greatest buildings may be cited : the Presidential residence, a minister- 
ial quarter, hospitals, maternity and child care homes, seven bank 
buildings, the Schools of War, Reserve Officers, Gendarmerie, Police, 
the Faculties of Langtiages, History and Geography, the Institute of 


. Agriculture, the Faculty of Law, the School of Political Sciences, several 


lycées, secondary and primary schools, an Opera House, a broadcasting 
house, the Ankara Railway Station (see illustration), residential courts, 
covered market places, Law Courts, etc. a 

Apart from these, in Ankara and other parts of the souniey, several — 
other buildings have been completed, including public parks, stadiums, 
hippodromes, squares,-cinemas, law courtsand prisons, hospitals, barracks, 
model villages, farm houses, textile, sugar, paper, heavy steel industry 
plants and many others. 

‘Among the large buildings that are now on the way to completion are, 
the Grand National ‘Assembly, the Ataturk Mausoleum, the Faculty 
of Medicine in Ankara, and the Law Court in Tarsus. 

During recent years, the Urban Works Committee of the Department 
of Construction has concentrated on preparing plans of cities and towns 
and preparing their construction. At the present moment the number of 
cities and towns, maps of which have been completed is 240, and the 
number of plans on 1/2,000 metric scale is 196.. Construction plans on 
a 1/1,000 metric scale of 130 of them, have also been completed. 

‘The construction of the Ataturk Mausoleum, which is of great spiritual 
value to the Turkish people, is being speedily completed. It will cost 
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10,700,000 T:L. The construction of the new Grand National Assem- 
bly building is also in progress. 

As part of the scheme to improve the living conditions in the Eastern 
- provinces, the Government buildings-and the private residences for 
Government officials have been increased in number and reconstructed, 


and plans have been prepared and approved for a great variety of 


- other buildings in all the parts of the country. 

The recently built or planned buildings by various ministries through 
the Department of Construction of the eS of Public Works, may be 
classified as follows :— 


The Ministry of Finance has reconstructed town halls in many towns . 


and built_new tax collection buildings, and repaired the already existing 
ones. ~ 


A great number of secondary schools and lycées have been built by the. . 


. Ministry of Education, in all parts of the country. ` : 


The Ministry of Customs and Monopolies has built a customs’ hall, a’ 


residential block for the staff, residential houses, and a Customs Office. 

The recent constructions by the Ministry of Justice are the Law Courts 
in Adana and Tarsus. The Adana Law Court has already started 
functioning. The building of a new Law Court in Istanbul is also under 


. . ., o EE t . ` , 
consideration. In addition, Law Courts, prisons, and police and gen- 


. darmerie courts in several other towns have been reconstructed or 
repaired. ° ù 

The Ministry of Health has added new hospitals, sanatoriums, maternity 
homes, dispensaries, and nursing schools, and has modernized most of 
the existing ones by fitting them with central heating and supplying them 
with modern equipment. 

The Meteorological Department of the Government has built new 
meteorological stations in Dikili, Kastamonu, Malatya, Mugla, Sinop, 
and plans have been prepared for several wireless. receiving and trans- 
mitting stations in various parts of the country. These pldns.will soon 
be completed. 

RECONSTRUCTION , 


Plans. for the reconstruction of towns which have been destroyed as a 
- result of earthquakes are in preparation and the necessary financial and 
technical steps. are being taken for their execution. During the last ten 
years 568 official and 216,066 private buildings had been destroyed by 


'., earthquakes. The Government has already spent. 30,941,000 T.L. for 


the construction of Government buildings, schools, and houses in these 
regions and distributed timber, nails and glass'to the people. Thus, 
after the deluge that took place in 1944, the construction of a new resi- 
dential quarter of 100 houses has been started, in Amasya. 
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TURKISH PRIME MINISTER 
M. HASAN SAKA WITH. 
MR. COX FROM MESSRS, 
VICKERS. BEHIND PRIME 

~ MINISTER, THE BRITISH - 
AMBASSADOR, SIR DAVID 
KELLY, 





THE CATALAGZI ELECTRIC ‘POWER Tae 
IN TURKEY 


On 28th. November, 1948, a power station which will ‘supply aiee 
‘power to the Zonguldak coal basin was inaugurated at Catalagzi. The 
Prime Minister, Hasan Saka, the deputy Chairman of the "Turkish Grand 
National Assembly, the Minister of Justice, the British Ambassador, Sir 
David Kelly, Mr. Sommerville Smith of the British Treasury, the Director 
General of the Metropolitan Vickers, the Commercial Counsellor to the 
British Embassy in Ankara as well as a group of Turkish and British 
- engineers were guests at the ceremony. 

A contract was signed in 1939 between the Eti Bank and Messrs. 
Metropolitan-Vickers, Ltd., for the erection of this power station to 
supply electric power to the Zonguldak coal basin. The station ‘consists 

- of three 20,000 kilowatt steam generating sets using low grade coal and 
coal waste as fuel. One set was completed two months ago and has been ° 
operating ‘satisfactorily since. - 

The civil engineering work was sipeonrmicee to Messrs. Holloway 
Brothers, the erection of the boiler houses to Messrs. Babcock and Wilcox 
Ltd., and the erection of the transmission lines to Messrs. British Insulated 
Callender’ s Cables Ltd., all London firms. 

A second generating set is programmed to be completed and in 
operation in May next, and the third set at the beginning of 1950. ~ 

The total cost of the power station, including the civil engineering 
work, is about £34 million—this figure comprises of about £1,776,000 for 
material supplied from the U.K. and about T.L. 20 million local expen- 
diture on labour, materials etc. The material supplied from the U.K. 
was delivered at 1939 prices, increased by ten per cent,—this being the 
maximum allowed by the contract, although as a result of the war, prices 
have risen much higher. At current prices, it would cost from £5 to, 
£6 million to erect an equivalent power station. 
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RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN THE 
INDIAN: STATES ` 


(FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT) i 


THE subjugation of Hyderabad -by an Indian expeditionary fòrce 
completes the integration of the Princely States with the new’ Dominions 
- excluding only Kashmir where partition appears to offer the sole alter- 
native to decimating warfare of indefinite duration. In thescourse of a 
speech on the occasion of the installation of the new Maharaja of Cochin 
the Governor-General of India, Shri Chakravarti -Rajagopalachari, ` 
recalled that “ The doctrine of lapse of paramountcy over Indian States 
was propounded perhaps by British legal acumen for the laudable purpose 
of conserving the authority and prestige of Maharajas, in a context © 
wherein the complete withdrawal of British power had not been envisaged ' 
as a real possibility.. But it was persisted in when it was clear it would 
lead to unadulterated chaos ... With the greatest difficulty and the 
help of God we have done something to sterilise this most reckless theory 
of lapse of Central authority. The people of India are grateful to the 
Princes who,” by their noble co-operation, made this task possible, and 
gave a lead in this direction.” 

In the latter respect the Calcutta Modern Review profters the qualifying 
_ comment that “a very heavy price has had to be paid to the Princely 
‘Order for their ‘ patriotic surrender’ to democracy in India.” If the 
“ Balkanisation ” of India constituted the only alternative, “undoubtedly 
the price was worth paying. 

The Eastern Economist (Delhi) remarks: “It is almost certain that 
responsible Government. will now be introduced in (Hyderabad): 
that being, without question, the popular will in the State. 
But as in other States while this will involve some change in 
the position of the Ruler, the dynasty - will not: be affected and 
“the Nizam and his successors will enjoy equal privileges with other 
Indian Rulers. It is almost certain that there will be accession on similar 
terms to the Indian Union. There would be much to be gained by both 
India and Hyderabad by closer economic integration with the abolition 
of Hyderabad’s currency and customs both of which need great repair 
in any case. These—and- nothing which conflicts with them should 
form the basis- of the terms of settlement between India and Hyderabad.” 

If the first objective of the States Ministry in Delhi has been to buttress 
the political, economic and administrative unity of India the second has, 
undoubtedly been the consolidation of the progress made in that direction 
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by the extension of responsible government to all the constituent units 

of the Dominion. And, while opinions may .differ in regard to the ` 
technique and tactics employed, it is safe to affirm that, by and large, 
the people. of the United Kingdom are in complete sympathy- with both ` 


- objectives.’ Not only so, but historically and in every other: sense, both 


objectives are direct produéts of British rule and policy, as assuredly 
as the statesmen who are carrying these objectives into: operation are: 
the products of British education. - 


~ 


BARODA PROGRESS—THE BUDGET SESSION 


In Baroda, as reflected in the speech of the President of the Legislative 
Assembly at the Budgét session on October 18th, we see responsible 
government in action ; the Ministry now in power having taken office 
on 4th September. The economic situation in the State is indicated by 
the application of famine relief measures arising from a general scarcity 


of rain affecting all districts. In order to provide work Government 


have decided to take up immediately the execution, of works sanctioned 


in the postwar reconstruction schemes, and relief works could hardly 


take a more useful- form. The co-operation of .non-officials is being 
enlisted in the Committees charged with the application of these measures, 
and the Government affirm that “ Real power will be placed in their 


° hands.” Appealing to each member to join in assuring justice to every 


section of the community, the President (Dr. Jivraj Mehta) said that 
“If they discharge their duties faithfully in this noble work, they will 
have. helped in establishing real self-government in the State, better than 
any . paper constitution can give.” : y 


SHORTAGE OF FOÒD 


Another grave. problem affecting Baroda is the shortage of food, 
arising in particular from the fact that the political troubles in Burma 
and the floods in Sind and U.P., have affected the important ‘of the rice 
quota of the State. Following ‘the premature decision of the’ Govern- 
ment of India the Bardda Administration also adopted the policy of” 
food decontrol last December, with the inevitable result that ‘prices began 
to rise and it became necessary: to open “ fair price ? > shops throughout 
the State. “As the outcome of an All-India Food Conference in September 
the Government of India have decided to reimpose controls on major 
cereals and grain regarding’ prices, procurement, distribution and move- 
ment, and the Baroda Government have again followed -the Centre’s 
lead. As noted by Dr. Mehta : “ the Government of India have decided 
to give subsidies on the prices of imported food grains on the basis of 
‘50 250 and to give a vous of eight annas per maund on procurement 
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of controlled grains and an extra bonus of equal amount for grains ex- 
ported out of the State under the basic plan. This will enable us to keep 
- our prices at a low level.” i 

The ** Grow More Food ” campaign is “being owed during 1948- 49. 
and it is noteworthy that the percentage fixed for compulsory growing 
of food crops varies, from Taluka to Taluka, from 35° per cent to 90 per 
cent. In this connection, Dr. Mehta found it necessary to “ request 
the peasants and particularly the owners ‘of large farms to see that they 
carry out these instructions. honestly and faithfully and not change these 
ratios to suit their private ends by collusion with local officials entrusted 
with the task of seeing that the restrictions regarding the growing of cash 
crops are duly observed.” 

Coming to .the Budget totals, Dr. Mehta. was ande to explain 
‘a rise in expenditure of Rs317:49 lakhs of which Rs269°72 lakhs “is 
due to (1) the write-off, under a Huzur Order, of a total sum of Rs220°64 - 
lakhs advanced to His Highness the Maharaja Saheb in previous years; `` 
and (2) the withdrawal of the sum of Rs49-08 lakhs by the Khangi Depart- 
ment on account of the “ Tila ” ceremony of the Yuvaraj and the marriage 
expenses of Princesses, which was not provided for in the Budget . 
According to the statement made by the Maharaja, the propriety of 
the write-off and the expenditure on marriage is to be examined by the 
Government of India and mney. will, ` in due course, give their decision 
in the matter.” 


BUDGET PROPOSALS 


For the current year estimated expenditure shows a deep rise. The 
persistently high level. of prices and. a heavy salary bill for Government 
servants due to revision of pay are, in the main; responsible for this 
increase.» The famine outlay already mentioned represents a continuing 
liability and, despite these abnormal burdens, Government feel that the 
activities of the “nation-building departments ” must be maintained, 
indeed since 1944-45 the grants allocatéd to these departments have been - 
doubled. At present the percentage outlay on these departments is , 
26°9 and it is hoped to raise this i 40. 


` 


- THE ERONI BERTON ISSUE 


In regard to the Legislature’s demand for the prohibition of intoxicating `- 
_ liquors in the State, the new Government are sympathetic and indeed 

Dr. Mehta believes that the potential good to the poorer sections ‘of the 
community is “enormous” and that the dangers of illicit trade “can _ 
be minimised if Government and social workers can find means of pfo- 
viding alternative methods of pleasure and ‘amusement to ‘the masses - 
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who. often résort’ to drink: in“ e of- other amenities in- Jife.” Tw 
` all. the circumstances, ‘Government are restricting immediate’ action to! 
| «what Dr: Mehta. describes aš ‘\a-cautious move in the right. difection,” 


viz., by- applying prohibition initially toa: limited extent and..on an 


i ee experimental basis., “It is ‘not plunging, headlong’ into . prohibition 


‘neglecting its obligations to the abkari contractors which, the, previous 
Government. . had undertaken.” * Complementary. measures -are the ~ 
conversion of palm juice into “sugar, and power alcohol, respectively> f 
- Retrenchment measures include ‘substantial, reductions: in the military - 
fad police départmenits. Furthermore, in conjunction. -with'the Govern- i 
ment of: India, the’ question of His Highness’ s privy purse is under active 
+ consideration, and.’ substantial -savings are anticipated. Before _ con- 
` cluding véryjnformative speeċh, Dr. Mehta observed : “ There is another 


i ~ question to which I would like to-refer here; viz., corruption and bribery - 
..- Qf which one hears so. often not only-in this State, but.in almost all the 


` Provinces: as at the Centre. It is highly desirable,, if we aré to. develop,- 
intoa well organised society, that active steps should be taker: to minimise °° 
this. evil and to eradicate it,- if possible, ens Government are enlisting. 
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“MODERN IRAN 


By FAREED S. JAFRI ``, 


' MODERN tendencies began in Iran with the approach of the twentieth 


century., Within the first six years of the century startling changes took 
place in the life of the country. All through this period conflicts between 


- the conservative eleménts patronized by the’Shah and the radical- forces 


influenced by the west raged and badly shook and weakened the old 

conceptions and values. -© The Mullahs and Mujtahids resisted fiercely 
and declared a Jihad against the innovations. Youth accepted the 
challenge by raising thé banner of modernism and hoisting it in every 
nook and corner-of the country. Their leaders were driven out. Most - 
of them took refuge in Europe, and the wave of reform swept in from 


l England and France. 


£ 


‘Radical journals and E A literature, free ` thinking and 
independent preaching were banned and suppressed by Royal decree. 
They were soon re-started from outside Iran. Around these newspapérs 
there grew a circle of young thinkers, writers and artists, who undeterred 
by the Mullah’s intrigue and the Shah’s decrée, propagated their message 
of social reform .and political emancipation. New literature with new 
teachings got into the peoples homes some how or other. Akhtar from 
London,’ Hablul Matin from Calcutta and -Hikmat from Cairo greatly 
influenced. young Iran. Revolts started everywhere and Nasiruddin. 
Shah, the monarch at that time, met them with iron methods. In the 
end the democratic forces won and the Shah was fořced to grant the 
first constitutional government in the history of Iran. It came suddenly 
after an almost bloodless revolution. The first Majlis met in Tehran, in 
1906. The majority of -deputiés were elected ie: a parliamentary 
electoral system, based on British practice. a 

The. Shah’s announcement of the constitution to the public from the 
throne- was -received with great ovation: From that time Iran has. 
marched on towards modernism. an. 


| THE LIBERAL TENDENCIES 
The new constitution developed liberal tendencies and the demand 


grew for new literature, new art and new poetry. There: were about 
90 newspapers at the time, among them were great nationalist organs. 


The Sur-i-Israfil, Musawat, Majlis, Fida-i-Watan and ‘Tamaddun were 
powerful liberalizing instruments and had great ‘influence over their 


readers. The two Iranian newspapers published in -London, -Akhtar 
edited by Prince. Malkam and Kava edited by Syed Hasan Takizada . 
were widely read in Iran and among Persian speaking people in 
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Afghanistan and India. They strongly advocated westernization of 
the social life in Iran. One of the ao of Kava by Syed Hasan 
may be quoted :— 

“ Above all else our object will bë to promote European civilization 
in Iran. To combat fanaticism and to preserve the national feeling and 
unity of Iran will-be our next care. Our language and literature must 
be purified and safeguarded against the disorders and dangers that 
threaten them. Freedom internal and external is our goal. This can 
be done in three ways : first, by the adoption and promotion of European 
civilization and absolute submission to Europe by assimilating her culture, 
customs and practices, organizations and arts and sciences without 
any reservation, second, by founding colleges for the general diffusion of 
European sciences, and the third, the best way in which one can render 
this sort of service to the country is by the publication in plain [ranism 
of translations af some of the most important books of the west.” 

These passages illustraté the spirit dominating thé people of Iran in 
1906-7. Soon after, a society of progressive literary men, under the 
leadership of Haji Mohammad Hasan Khan, was formed and translated 
and published large numbers of European books. These translations 
created a great revolution in the minds of the people. The artists no 
more brushed the fascinating mosaic on the muslin and silken robes of 
the Shahzadas and Shahzadis ; the poets no more copied Firdausi and 
sang in praise of the Shah ; the writers no more touched the lovers 
Shirin and Farhad, the Iranian Romeo and Juliet. There was one cry 
only, a pathetic melody of the peoples’ inner feelings, the song of the blood 
and soil. It was a universal cry. The hunger and the toil, the chains 
and the fetters reflected in anything and everything which the Iranian 
art and literature created at that time. 

The immortal Ishki of Hamdan, wrote a poetical drama, which was 
the first of its kind in Iranian language. It was staged in one of the 
theatres of Tehran and created a record. The audience wailed and beat 
their heads and the streets echoed with the popular songs of the drama. 
It also roused the Mullahs and Mujtahids who were not sitting idle 
anyway. During one of the performances Ishki was shot dead. 

One of the’characters in Ishki’s drama had asked :— 

“ What do the broken doors,- the lonely walls and the stately pillars 
mean? Js this the great place of the historical glory of Islam? Is this 
the cradle of Sasanian art and civilization. Oh, the tattered place of 
Madain, you remind-us of our past glory and put us to shame now. 
Hold me, my comrades. My heart is failing. My eyes are shedding 
_ tears of blood. What a contrast between our past glory and our present 
degraded condition.” 
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ANOTHER PERIOD OF CONFLICT 


‘Iran had to pass through yet another period of repression and internal 
conflict. When Shah Mohammad Ali succeeded Nasiruddin, he wageda | 
relentless war against the growing power of nationalism: The Mullahs 
and Mujtahids. had much influence over him. He ignored the Majlis 
and suppressed once again the new'literature and art. The result was 
a lightning revolt. The Iranian cossacks drew their sabres and rushing 
to the Imperial Palace forced the Shah to grant back the constitution 
bestowed~by his predecessor. .The Anglo=Russian convention entered 
into at the time gave further impetus to nationalism and the Shah was 
compelled to restore the Majlis and call its session. i 

When the country was still in the grip of internal troubles, the great 
war broke out. As their historical enemy Russia was involved the 
Iranians watched it with interest. They anxiously waited-for the com- - 
plete liquidation of Russia so that she might never again threaten the 
land of Hafiz and Khayyam. The final outcome. of the great war was. 
startling for Iranians and had far reaching effect. The first shock was 
not quite over when in 1916 British troops occupied North Iran. This 
lasted for three years, During this period rose Raza Khan, leading a 
band of zealous troopers and shouting patriotic slogans.:. Unlike Kemal 
Ataturk, he had a ready field. ` Western influences had already taken a 
deép root in the soil of Iran. He started with absolute military dictator- 
ship. He employed American experts who modernized the finances 
of the State, the agriculture, the health and the education departments 
and other branches of general administration. . 

But the youth, who had blindly followed him, intoxicated with the 
spirit of nationalism, were soon disillusioned. They found the Belgians 
running the customs and postal departments, an Anglo-Indian company 
running the Telegraphs, Swedes directing the Police, American doctors 
looking after.the health of the people and French professors controlling 
the Ministry of Justice. i l 

‘The traditionalists in the country were also unhappy over outright 
dismissals and the iron-hand of the Shah, personally dealing everywhere 
against corruption and slackness. , ` l 

The Mullahs and Mujtahids also found the new Leader quite unlike 
the old Shahs of the country as Raza Khan attacked at the very root of 
their religious beliefs and conceptions.. He encouraged the social freedom 
of women, abolished the child marriage and purdah and urged upon 
women to take active interest’in the affairs of the state. On the occasion 
of the Kum Pilgrimage to which he had given a national importance, he 
personally whipped a Mullah before the public as he had incited the 
people when the queen appeared with uncovered face. He made laws 
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throwing the Mullahs and Mujtahids to dust and making their hold on 
the people absolutely ineffective. He banned the public mourning of the 
martyrdom of Imams Hasan and Husain, the grandsons of the Prophet 
of Islam who were killed in the battle of Kerbala. He forbade the pro- 
cessions of Tazias, the monuments of the Husaini camp in the battle. 
He also stopped the pilgrimage to Mecca and Kerbala on pure material- 
istie grounds. 

This policy of Raza Khan made quick and startling reforms but even 
the little personal freedom the people had enjoyed during the regimes of 
the earlier Shahs disappeared. Raza Khan with a trained army behind 
him and a few lightening successes on Kurds and other tribes placed. on 
far frontiers, cteated a good impression on the people. 

While the people tolerated the social reforms, they could not be pacified 
over the banning of the pilgrimage to Mecca and Kerbala. The yearly 
trip to Mecca was an essential institution of Islam which the people did 
not like being suppressed. It meant that Islam in Iran was being confined 
into the frontiers of: the country. It completely cut off Iran from the: 
world Muslim brotherhood ; even Ata Turk, another exponent of national- 
ism, had not gone so far. The pilgrimage to Kerbala and Mecca was a 
dear heritage of the history of Islam which even the Bolsheviks had not 
dared stop. Tendencies for revolt started. The neighbouring Muslim 
countries, particularly Afghanistan and India offered refuge to the 
Opposition. l 

While on the one band Raza Khan succeeded in strangling this revolt 
in its very infancy, he gave new life to the earlier movement for a republic 
in Iran, For two years between 1924-26, he captivated the youths of 
the country with his zeal to make' Iran an ideal state in Asia. The army: 
was behind him with almost fanatic fervour. 

Believing that he had fully mastered the situation and curbed the 
elements of revolt, he declared himself as the Sovereign of Iran with right 
of succession. This unexpected act of Raza Khan shocked both the old 
and the younger generations. The idol of the youth was broken ; their 
spell of hero-worship was gone. The movement for a republic in Iran 
went underground and since then it has continued to be an underground 
revolutionary movement. po o 

To keep his grip on the people Raza Khan used the same methods of 
repression which Nasiruddin and Mohammad Ali had used. The radical 
societies were banned. The nationalist newspapers were gagged and. the 
known leaders of the republician movement were put into jail. After 
robing himself with the mantle of Shahs, Raza Khan was soon lost in the 
splendours of the Iranian court, the Takht-i-Taoos (the Peacock throne), 
the soft carpets, the nightingales and their melodies. 
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„The second yond war again brought Germany to the gates of Iran. 
Raza Khan lost his balance of mind, in dreaming to reconquer the past 
glory of Iran with Hitler’s aid. . The, British once again were compelled 
to march into Iran. The. Russians as;allies followed suit. The end of 
the war was also the end of Raza Khan’s 20 years’ despotic rule. When 


` his son Shah Mohammad Raza ‘Pahelvi took the oath before the Majlis ~ ° 


on September 18, 1941, after the abdication of his father who died later _ 
In Johannesburg, a party of the masses, Tudeh had also taken root in 


_the northern provinces which were after the end of world war IJ, garrisoned 


by the Russians. 
Since then the Tudeh party has taken on the role of the earlier 


| Republican party. The party.had a split in 1946 when the extreme element 


had pronounced pro- -Russian sympathies, giving themselves the new name 
of. the- Socialist Tudeh Party. This section has been actively agitating 
against the growing pro-Anglo-American sympathies of the Shah. 
Fakhre Rai, a member of this party, shot and slightly injured the Shah .’ 
on February 5, 1949 at’a university function.. The assailant’s party had - 
earlier demanded’ cancellation of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company’s 
concessions and an ending of activities of the British Imperial Bank of Iran: 
The Shah, educated in Switzerland, looks to the West for the eman- 

cipation of his country. He speaks fluent English and French and believes 
in the democratic ideas of the West. He is deeply interested in social 
progress and in scientific developments. Under his regime a seven year 
plan has beeri implemented to provide more work and amenities for the - 
country. “To tap the resources of the country and to unearth its riches 
to bring prosperity and education to the people, steps have been taken to. _ 
employ American ‘technicians. The reaction of the Tudeh party against « 
this foreign invasion was on the grounds that they were there to exploit 
the country’s riches for the American war machiné and to keep Iran 
under American bondage. The Economist wrote recently on-the work 
of the first American party who did the preliminary surveying: “Its 
basic outlook was governed less by commercial prospects for American 


_ business than by the thought of changing Iran’s rotten social structure by 


western tranquil means as opposed to eastern violence. It envisages no 
grandiose schemes such as the mass purchase of tractors for peasants 
who are as yet unfamiliar with machinery, or the piping of gas from the 


= Persian Gulf Oil wells to light Tehran. It rightly concentrates on 


better seed, better spades, better malaria control—projects less spectacular, 
it is true, but far more productive of quick and fundamental local fesults.” 
The Shah’s personal interest in this plan can be gauged from the 
fact that during his recent visit (last July)-to King George VI, he saw a 
great deal of Britain’s industry and scientific developments. 
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a NEW. DAN ISLAMIC TENDENCIES BE 
l The young Shah of Iran, members of his Government and his Peole. 
particularly the new generation of Iranian wiiters and-poets; ‘have a 
- shown a great desire for the formation of a World Muslim Brotherhood. 


When Pakistan was born’ on August 15, ‘1947, as the largest Muslim _ 


‘ State in the world, the Shah was the first to greet it with warm sincerity.. 
. When Quaid-i-Azam Jinnah, the architect of Pakistan, died last September, 
it was again the Shah of Tran who wrote to his sister, Fatima, that the 


„greatest Muslim leader of the era had passed away and that Iran suffered - 


Ts. $ 


the loss as much as Pakistan did. Her Royal Highness, Princess Ashraf 
Pahelvi, sister of: the. Shahi visited Pakistan recently and. after her return 
‘to Iran in an- interview with Tehran-e-Musawwar’ stressed the “ basic 
reality öf oneness of Pakistan and Iran as in Pakistan, an Iranian never 
_ has the feeling of being away‘ from home; . their, habits, customs, 
_ language | and namés being so similar fo each other. Mány of the out- 
“standing figures: in Pakistan have. Iranian complexions and: facial appear- 
-ance. It is now our duty to make full use of the situation and devise: 


` measures to bring the two States nearer to each other. ‘The air service’ 


Between 4 the two countries has a pleasing effect but that is not enough. 
The Education Ministry should make arrangemen:s for the exchange of 
periodicals, newspapers and other publications between the wo countries. 


` More important is the exchange of students.” : 
The Iranian press and the political parties supported the cause a 


~ 


Indonesia against the Dutch, Arab Palestine against Israel, Hyderabad 
against-India and. Kashmir for Pakistan against Kashmir’s ‘occupation 
by Indian troops. When the. Azad Kashmir’s Foreign Minister, Qazi 


Zahiruddin visited Iran in December last, the Iranian politicians, public- - 
-mén and. the press‘received him in a cordial and fervent manner. The. 
Iranian Press Association ‘declared : “‘ Unless India changed her attitude | 


towards Pakistan, she should expect no friendship from Iran.” 

— When a world Muslim Conference was called. at Karachi towards the 
end of February; 1949 (20—22), a strong delegation’from Iran attended 
the three days’ session and before returning visited the. ‘principal cities 


‘ jn Pakistan, addressing huge- public’ meetings ini favour of an.. Islamic 


political, .and economic brotherhood. The Shah wired his blessings 


to the Conference. / 


There has-been a great demand B T in Iran for the Poet of Pakķkistan,,. 


Iqbal’s, Persian works, Iqbal, the greatest Musiim ` philosopher-poet, 

who ‘had actually visualized Pakistan as early as 1933, is the new craze 

of the youth of Iran.. M. Minovi, an Iranian writer and poet ol recently 

written a book on Iqbal in the Iranian language. 
Da 
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SA’DI AND THE AGE OF REASON IN FRANCE 
By D. M. LANG* -> l E 2 ~ 
OF all Eastern poets, there is probably none whose name-appears more 
often in French literature. of.the eighteenth century than Shaikh Sa’di 
of Shiraz. -Writing in 1789, the Abbé Gaudin began his preface to his- 
translation of the “ Gulistan”’ by observing that “ the name of Sa’di is 
‘well known tin the world of letters : he owes ‘his reputation to.a small 
‘number of quotations by famous authors from his works; and: these 
fragments, translated into our language, have given the most favourable 
impression of his talents.” The object of this essay is to efiumerate 
some of the “ small number ” of references to Sa’di by prominent writers 
of the period: and. to trace the sources of their knowledge of his works. \ 
To begin with, the popularity:of the Gulistan in eighteenth century 
France was due in large measure to, the enterprise of travellers and trans- 
lators of the preceding period. In 1634, a French version, incomplete 
and, faulty enough, it is- true, had appeared at Paris under the title of : 
Gulistan, ou Empire des Roses, composé par Sadi, prince des poétes turcs 
et persans, traduit en francais par André du Ryer, Sieur de ,Malezair. 
This was .reprinted in 1737.. The first scholarly European translation, 
however, was by George Gentz (Georgius Gentius, 1618—1687), who 
published the Persian text with a parallel Latin version at Amsterdam . 
in 1651. This edition, reprinted in 1655, 1680 and 1687, was well known’ 
in France and highly, esteemed, particularly as D’Alégre’s anonymous 
“ translation ” of the Gulistan (1704), even less complete than Du Ryer’s, 
added virtually nothing to the, French reading public’s knowledge of 
Eastern poetry. zs ae : E ‘ 
The first French author to make use of the wealth of: picturesque 
anecdote contained in the Gulistan seems to have been La Fontaine.’ 
His fable: Le Songe d’un Habitant du Mogol (Book XI, No. 4) is clearly 
inspired by Sa’di : (1) 


` LA FONTAINE 
Jadis certain Mogol vit en songe un visir 


Aux champs élysiens possesseur d’un 


- plaisir ’ i 
Aussi pur qu’infini, tant en prix quen 
durée : 
Le même songeur vit en une autre. contrée 
Un ermite entouré de feux, ` 


Qui touchait de pitié même Jes malheureux. . 


Le cas parut étrange, et contre l’ordinaire . . 
Il se fit expliquer l'affaire. a 

L’interpréte lui dit . . . Pendant l'humain 
"7 séjour, i 

Ce visir quelquefois cherchait la solitude ; 

Cet hermite aux visirs allait faire sa cour. ~ 


GULISTAN, Book 2, No. 16, translated’ by 
Professor A. J. Arberry (2) i 
One of the saints saw in a dream a king 
in paradise, and a holy man in hell. He. 


' asked, “ What is the cause of this main’s 


degradation and that man’s exaltation ? 
For men believed the contrary of this.” 
A voice came, “ The king is come to 
paradise because'he had a love for dervishes, 
the holy man to hell because he sought the 
favour` of -kings.” .. ; 


* Formerly British Vice-Consul ‘in Tabriz. 


(1) According to Walckenaer (Oeuvres de la Fontaine, 


with Du Ryer’s version. 
(2) “ Kings and Beggars,” London, 1945, p. 81. 
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Another 17th Century fabulist, A. B. de Sénecé (1643—1737) adapted 
the tenth story of the fourth book of the Gulistan, the tale of the poet and 
the robbers, in his fable: Le Poète donné aux chiens? Nouvelle Persane 
tirée du Gulistan de Saadi (3). In Sénecé’s fable, the poet is ironically 
named Hafis and is made to compose for the mas a comical ode, the 
refrain of which runs : 


` Volez, voleurs, sur la mer, sur la terre, 
Changez le riche en indigent, i 
Et sans rien distinguer dans votre.illustre guerre, 
Tenez pour ennemi quiconque a de argent. - 7 


The robbers, “lukewarm disciples of the Koran,” befuddled with 
Shiraz wine, were not favourably impressed, and did not give “ Hafis ” 
time to recite his Ode before they stripped him and chased him away. 
As he fries in vain to pick up a stone from the frezen ‘earth to keep off 
the bandits’ dogs, “ Hafis ” utters the following curse :— 


\ Le ciel sur vous lance fous ses tonnerres, 
O Musulmans, plus maudits que païens. ‘ 
Les scélérats, ils attachent les pierres ' i 
Au même temps qu’ils détachent les chiens. 


The enlarged edition of Chardin’s Journeys, which ù tame out in 1711, f 
contains a rendering of the beginning of the Bustan—the first attempt 
to translate this work into French—with the prefatory remark that 


-Sa’di’s. writings were so esteemed for their wisdom that all young people 


in Persia were made to read them as their manual of ethics.(4) 

Literary journals of the time occasionally reviewed works on 
Persian language and poetry. Pierre Bayle; one of the pioneers of 
French literary criticizm, dévoted several pages of his Nouvelles de la 
République des Lettres of 1684 to a detailed review of Gazophilacium 
Linguaé Persarum by a Catholic Missionary, the Pére Ange de Saint 
Joseph. (5) 

During the first half of the Eighteenth EA however, ther are few 
references to Sa’di-in French -litérature. Montesquieu’s celebrated 


- Lettres Persanes contain no mention of him. At the same time, 


Montesquieu did a great deal to stimulate the prevalent vogue of pseudo- 
Oriental themes in France at this period. 

“Apart from the eternal appeal of the exotic and the picturesque, French 
interest in Persia was to some extent symptomatic of the general mood of 
enquiry and doubt which beset men’s minds increasingly during the 
century. The tenets-of orthodox Christianity, subjected to examination 
by such writers as Bayle and the English Deists, tended to appear even 
more-disputable when compared with the - beliefs of other nations. 


L 
(3) First published in Oeuvres Posthumes de Sénecé, Paris, 1855, Pp. 175—184. 
3 tee. de Monsieur le Chevalier Chardin en Perse et autres lieux de P Orient, Amsterdam, 1711, Vol2. ` 
p — 
(5) Amsterdam, 1684. : 
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Seriously or frivolously as the’ case might be, people began to look for 


some guide in matters of cọnduct and belief other than the Deity of 


Catholic theologians ; in this quest, they turned their eyes towards the 
East. Islam was an obvious possibility.. Unfortunately, its founder, 
Mohammed, was regarded by. most “ advanced ” thinkers as a ruthless. 
impostor resembling, the sceptics hinted, the Old Testament prophets and 
`- Inquisitors of modern times. Confucius, on, the other hand, enjoyed a 
great reputation in France, owing. to the encouraging reports which 
missionaries brought back from China of the purity’of his ethical teaching 
and the tolerant outlook of his followers. His main drawback, perhaps, 
was a certain austerity of moral tone; which the French reading public 
fourid a trifle forbidding. T 


Sa’di of Shiraz had none of these disadvantages. He was, it appeared, 
; neither fanatical nor particularly austere. Nor did he set.an impossibly 
high standard in piety or,virtue. His conception of love was discon- 
. certing,. but translators usually veiled this with tactful periphrasis, giving 
to-his writings a certain urbane suavity which appealed especially to the 
sophisticated age before thé Revolution. In short, acultured Frenchman 
could regard Sa’di as.a kindred spirit. f = 


These considerations may help to explain the sensation which the . 
re-discovery of Sa’di by Voltaire, Diderot and their circle produced in the 
second half of the Eighteenth Century. : 


- The first visible result of Voltaire’s acquaintance with’ Persian literature 
was the facetious Epistle Dedicatory of Zadig to the Sultana Sheraa, by 
Sadi which he placed at the head of his well-known “Oriental novel 
Zadig (1747). This production, dated ‘‘ The Eighteenth of the month of 
Shevval, year 837 (sic) of the Hegira,” begins : | 


Charm of the eyes, torment of the heart, light of the spirit, I do not-kiss the dust of your 
feet, because you scarcely walk at all,.or walk on Persian carpets or.on roses. J offer you the 
translation of a book by an ancient sage, who had the good fortune of having nothing to do 
and that of amusing himself by writing the story of Zadig, a work which means more than 
‘it appears to do. I beg you to read it and see for yourself : for although you are in the spring’ 
of your life, although you are sought after by all the-pleasures, although you are beautiful 
. and although your talents add to your beauty ; although you are praised from night till 
morning, and although for all these reasons you are entitled to lack common sense, nevertheless 
- you have a very wise spirit and a very delicate taste and I have heard you reason better than 

old dervishes with their long beards and pointed bonnets. 


The Epistle ends: - . 


I pray the’ celestial virtues that -your pleasures may be unmixed, your beauty durable 
and your happiness everlasting. . SADI. z - 


` 
i 


This sally was followed by a more or less serious attempt to ‘adapt 
Sa’di to French tastes. A letter from Voltaire to Formey, editor of the 
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_ compatible with any delicate or profound thought. 
_this, Voltaire reproduced what he called “a passage of Sadi the Persian. 
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“Bibličthègue Tapi tiale (6) mentions certain ‘{fanslations of pikes of Sa’ di 
on which he was engaged :° | À 


You will say : Do you understand Persian, to TET Sæ’di ? I assure you, Sir, that E. 
do not'understand a word of Persian ; but I have translated Sa’di just as La’ Motte translated 


-Homer {i.e. without eras a word’ ‘of the language of the engine: 


į ~ 


The result of this appeared in 1753 in the form of the letter To Monsieur. 
_. de X, Professor of History, which Voltaire prifited at the head of his 
"= “Annales de l Empire. 
” resembled that of all Eastern writers : 


The genius. of this'Persian poet; he remarked, 
more imagination than selection, 
‘Their flights of fantasy have never beén 
As an illustration “of 


‘more bombast than grandeur. 


on. the might of the Supreme Being.” . This is, in fact, nothing more than ` 


a condensed paraphrase of the beginning of the Bustan, taken without’, 


acknowledgement from the extracts given by Chardin, as the following” 


parallels will show : 


VoLTAIRE 


`H, sajt- distinctement ce qui ne fut jamais, 


"De ce qu’on n’entend point son-oreille est 
` remplie. 


_ Prince, il ma pas besoin qu’on le serve a 


genoux. ; 
Juge, il wa pas besoin que sa loi soit écrite. 


; 
~ 
= 


U prerid deux gouttes d’eau ; de Pune il fait” 


un homme, 
De Pautre i arrondit Ja perle au fond des 
mers. 


` 


\ 
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CHARDIN O 
Dans les choses qui ne sont, point, sa con- 
naissance est distincte ; 
De celles doni on ma jamais parlé, sor: 
oreille est remplie . 
Dieu est. seul roi et juge au jour du agement 
N’ayant besoin pour son service que le dos 
de personne ploie, 


Ni que pour observer ses saintes Jois,,on on 


prenne`à la main le livre satré. ./’: 


Il prend deux gouttes d’eau, Pune dans l& 
nue qu’il lance en la mér, . 

L'autre dans le corps- humain qu il Sorte 
en-la matrice ;- 

De celle-là il fait le globe brillant de la 
perle, 


_De celle-ci une figure’ mouvante et raison- 


nante, droite comme un pin. 


Voltaire ‘also made ` use of his paraphrase from the Bustan in his Essai sur ` 
“Jes Moeurs (1756), with the comment that “ if literature Was cultivated to 
- “this: extent on the banks ‘of the Tigris and the Euphrates, it was a proof! 


>that the other arts which contribute to the amenities of life were well . 
What’ a-contrast, he concluded, to. the barbarism prevalent . 


known.” 
jn’ Western Europe at the time of Sa’di. 


The last ‘reference to Sa’di in Voltaire’s works occurs in ihe a 
Zoroastre .of the Dictionnaire Philosophiquè, 


r ae } 
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(6) From Potsdam, June 5, 1752. Quoted i in Henri Massé’s excellent Piia de ‘Saadi, Paris, 1919. 
me) Voyages,” 1711 ed, Vol. 2, p. 190.. ' be es ok ER 
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With his usual dislike of, 
PSAP DYNIA POETANDA, Voltaire Says that the most interesting piece of - 


N 


information on the rites of the ancient followers of Zoroaster which he 

had succeeded in discovering were the two lines of Sa’di quoted by Thomas 
Hyde: . S 
Qu’un Perse ait conservé le feu sacré cent ans, 

` Le pauvre homme est brilé quand il tombe dedans. ` 


The: source of this couplet is to be found in Hyde’s Historia Religionis ”. 
Veterum Persarum, (8) where he says : i 


Although the ancient Persians were such good and pious men, as we described above, and 
attended to the sacred fire throughout their life, Shaikh Sa’di wittily observes (making an 
elegant comparison with the nature of fire): l 

i Quamvis Ignicola 100 annos ignem accenderit, i R 
, Si uno momento in eum ceciderit, comburitur. 

He means that by no piety can the fierce power of fire be tamed, nor can any prayer induce ~ 

that harsh element to refrain from finally consuming its own worshippers. 


The couplet cited by Hyde is taken from the first book of the Gulistan, 
the fifteenth story. Professor Arberry has rendered it : ’ 


i 


-> 


Altho’ the Guebre a century 
` Engage in kindling fire, 
Let him fall in a moment, he, 
Consuming, will expire. 
Meanwhile, ,Voltaire’s inveterate enemy, Elie Fréron, had the idea of 
using- Sad’i’s name as a cover for literary polemic. In the December 
z issue of his journal, the Année Littéraire, for 1760, Fréron included what 
he entitled Letter to Monsieur de Voltaire on Sadi, celebrated Persian 
poet. Since Voltaire, with his usual talent for apposite quotation, had 
thought fit -to head a History of Germany with a passage from Sa’di, to . 
whom, asked Fréron with heavy irony, could a life of this poet be more 
suitably addressed than to Voltaire himself ? 
` In describing the career of “ Sa’di,” Fréron makes no attempt to dis- 
guise his object of pouring scorn on Voltaire. The tragedies of “ Sa’di ” 
were disjointed and devoid of taste ; his epic poem (i.e. the Henriade) 
was worse than that of Lucan ; his historical works were mere collections 
of frivolous anecdotes. As a plagiarist, he was more rapacious than the 
Bedouin. brigands. His private character was .as disagreeable as his 
literary productions and he died regretted by few. 

- After this tirade, Fréron turns'to Voltaire in feigned perplexity and asks 
Whether a famous author could: really embody so many disgusting 
qualities? “ What a difference between this wretched Persian poet and 
you, Sir!” Long might Voltaire continue to enjoy the admiration of 
the world ; “ May you, Sir, die only, with your works !” E 

Little notice of this diatribe seems, to have been taken-by the person to 
whom it was addressed. A certain Monsieur de ‘Campigneulles, how- 
every soon afterwards published at Lyon a collection of miscellaneous 


(8) Oxford, 1700, p. 343. Translation from the Latin mine. 
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a - pieces in which i idd, a revised: version of the. life ‘of Sa’di designed. 

~ to defend Voltaire (9). ` This’ seems to fiave’ been an ‘undistinguished — 
< ` ° production and did not deter Fréron from returning to the charge. Under ` 
_ the title of Letter from*the Abbé: M. enclosing the translation ofa Persian 


ge 


f 


oe Ces - 1766, an invocation which begins . 


as Sa’di, E from the Olympus where a false illusion has set you. Destroy the enchant- 
i |  \ ments “of conceit ; they are pout gilded clouds which contain the thunderstorm ; dare to confront 
4 eee the naked truth. F ae . - 
i -` After several pages. in this strain, the Epistle ends with an epigram to 
Ya as ~~« the effect that if a looking glass reflects „our grimaces, it is better to alter 


— 


- M.,” found this epistle so insulting that he ‘called it a libel and tore it up. 
Le ou Here ended_ this one-sided correspondencé. ; 


age a While -Voltaire and: Fréron were engaged in their polemics, the 


bert were engaged in-a’more genuine attempt tc make Sa’di known in 
4°. :France. . Although the articles Poésie Orientale Moderne and: Schiras, 
ee FL ‘contributed by the Chevalier de Jaucourt, contain no fresh information, 
ww, ° Diderot himself included in his article Sarrasins some selections from the 
T Gulistan together with his own comments. as 


‘revocavi (10). S 


pose the Gulistan while walking in a rose-garden with his ,old friend, 
adding : ‘‘ What-a beautiful soul is. manifest in this account ! How simple, 
delicate and lofty it is 1 And how touching rs 


yO : À à 


E ee - (To be continued) i 
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i - (9) Grinim, Correspondante Littéraire, 1877 ed. Vol. 4, p. 486. 


(10), Gentius: Rosarium Politicum, Amsterdam, 1651. Pp. 15—16. n 
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Epistle addressed to Sa’di, he printed in the Année Litteraire, of November, 


our expression than to-sniash the mirror. : Sa’di, concluded the “ Abbe: 


r © group of writers associated with the Encyclopédie of Diderot and d’Alem-_ . 


Seow. + He begins by reproducing. almost verbatim a section of Gentius 
ages ~ rendering of the Preface :.Quadam nocte praeteriti temporis memoriam 


'- -170 After this, Diderot gives Sa’di’s account of how he was adoa to com- 
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THE TEA INDUSTRY IN INDIA AND. PAKISTAN* 
By ARNOLD. WHITTAKER, csi, CIE . 7 


I nope that the.short and simple film to be shown will be a better illustra- 
tion than any lengthy remarks of miné of the opening up of plantations 
and the manufacture of tea in India. -The film is mainly concerned with 
Assam, which produces more than half the total crop of India and 
Pakistan. Assam was the first area to be developed, and was followed, 
by planting in the Himalayan foothills in 1842, in the Surma valley in 
1856, in Darjeeling during the next two years, and by 1874 in the Western 
_ Dooars. In South India commercial planting had begun in 1853, but 
” developmént was slow and nearly two-thirds of the total acreage under 
-tea was planted after 1900. 

The industry, which has now an annual crop of‘almost 600 million 
pounds is a comparatively modern one. Its development is a tale of l 
British enterprise and endurance, for it has survived economic adversity 
and lived through a political revolution—albeit á peaceful one. It 
has achieved a remarkable measure of autonomy in that much of the 
legislation which governs its production and exports, the recruitment 
of its labour forces and the marketing of its product was initiated by 
the industry itself. Its critics say that the Government was merely the 
agent for the industry ; its friends say that it provides a perfect example 
of the harmony which should exist between Government and industry 
generally. That this tradition is continuing with entirely new govern- 
ments in power and in an entirely changed political climate suggests 
that practical men on both sides find that the method works. 


pales THE CHINA TRADE 


The tea industry was established in China many centuries before the 
Christian era. By the ninth century A.D. there was an impressive volume 
of literature on the growth of the plant and the technique. of tea drinking. 
Tea had all the medicinal and gastronomical virtues imaginable but of 
special interest to me the twentieth item on the list given in a Chinese 
manuscript now in the British Museum which runs : “ It strengthens the 
use of due benevolence.” As your lecturer I can only hope that the 
Royal Society of Arts brew distils this quality for its audiences. 

The dominance of the China tea industry had two unfortunate effects 
on the development in India. First, the fact that the East India Com- 
pany had the monopoly of the tea trade with China caused that company 
to discourage any tea venture in India. In 1813, however, Parliament 


% Paper read and illustrated by a film at a joint meeting with the Royal Society of Arts on Thursday, April 7th 1949, 
presided over by Mr. C. K. Nicholl, Chairman of the Indian Tea Association (London). 
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curtailed the company’s powers in India and served notice that the 
China monopoly would end in 1833. In 1834 Lord William Bentinck, 
who had been appointed Governor-General in 1827, appointed a com- 
mittee to submit “a plan for the accomplishment of the introduction of 
tea culture into India’ and for the superintendence of its execution.” 
The very wording of that injunction shows the determination and far- 
sightedness of its author—accomplishment and execution strike the note. 
That committee set about its business so thoroughly that the facts it. 
established launched the tea industry with surprisingly few misadventures. 
Secondly, although Lord Bentinck’s committee quickly found beyond all 
doubt that the tea bush is indigenous to Upper Assam, a scientific com- 
mission set up later became obsessed, as did many other members in the 
Government, with the merits of the China plant ; and when the Govern- 
ment of the day started to clear jungle in Dibrugarh they rejected “ the 
degraded Assam plant” for the China variety imported with great 
difficulty and .at enormous expense. Another obsession that only the 
Chinese knew how to manufacture tea was more quickly abandoned 
when the -first—and Jast—contingent of Chinese labourers specially 
imported ended their journey in jail for rioting, arson and theft. 


EARLY DAYS IN ASSAM 


As early as 1815 a British officer (Colonel Latter) had reported that 
certain of the hill tribes in North-east Assam made a drink from wild 
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tea growing in the hills. In 1923 Major Robert Bruce took a trading 
expedition to Sibragar and found wild tea, the seeds from which were 
collected by his brother, C. A. Bruce, in the following year and planted 
in the Commissioner’s Garden at Gauhati and in Bruce’s own garden 
at Sadiya. In 1825 this Society of Arts offered a gold medal—or fifty. 
guineas—* to-the person who shall grow ‘and prepare 20 Ibs. of good 
quality tea.” 

Mr. C. A. Bruce was appointed the first Superintendent of Tea Culture 
in Assam in 1836. In 1838 the first shipment of manufactured 
Indian tea was ready. It consisted of eight chests, about 350 lbs., which 
“were sold in January, 1839, inthe Mincing Lane auctions at prices ranging 
from 21s. to 34s. a pound. In 1839 Upper Assam was brought under - 
British control, and the Government transferred its main tea-growing 
interests in the following year to the Assam Somes which appointed 
C. A. Bruce its first Superintendent. 

~The company ran into difficulties for estas took a heavy toll of its 
managers and their labour forces. Clearing this heavy jungle was costly © 
although 2,500 acres were under cultivation by 1841 and .29,000 lbs. 
of tea were produced. -By 1847 the company was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy when a change of management and increased cultivation of the 
despised Assam variety pulled the company through to the dividend- 
earning stage by 1852. This successful example, was followed by other 
` companies ; and by.1859 there wére more than fifty private enterprises 
. producing tea. The degraded Assam plant had come into its own. 
Today all the tea-producing countries outside China and Japan are 
seeking Assam strains for their finest commercial teas. 


THE WAR YEARS 


From these beginnings grew the industry which is, outside China,- the 
largest producer of tea in the world, employing 14 million persons and 


.. housing over 3 million. I like to think that the shades of Major Bruce 


and his brother, who, with their teams of labourers used to hack their 
paths through the jungle in search of tea bushes, often in danger from the 
Burmese invaders who had dispossessed the local Ahoms, have seen in 
1942 their successors building roads and bridges through the jungles of 
the Naga Hills to repel another -invader' from Burma—the Japanese. 
In 1942 the Indian Tea Association called for volunteers from its British 
‘managers, doctors, Indian staff and labour forces to build airfields from 
which supplies were to be flown to China: to build camps and roads 
along which were coming exhausted refugees fleeing from the Japanese 
in Burma ; to keep roads open through the monsoon and for transporting’ 
stores for an army which’ finally was to drive the Japanese from Burma. 
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And to answer this call there came the garden labour contingents number- 
ing at one time 96,000 men, each contingent fully equipped with its own 
transport and medical supplies and its own jungle clearing tools. Out 
of the “‘ degraded Assam plant ” camé the resources which helped to fly 
supplies to China and which helped to defeat the enemy of the homeland 
of tea—surely one of time’s odd revenges. 


HEALTH ON THE PLANTATIONS 


The development of this industry would have been, impossible without 
a continuing and on the whole successful fight against disease. In 1949, 
penicillin, the sulpha drugs and paludrine have become household words 
and their success a popular story. But to maintain a labour force of 
14 million persons in the field—you will forgive this somewhat martial 
language—was an unremitting struggle for the:doctors and the managers. 
Now the British planter has a health record better than his contemporaries 
in England; but only fifty years ago a newspaper could describe the 
planter’s diet as “ quinine every morning, castor oil twice a week and 
calomel at the change of the moon.” It is only eighteen years ago since | 
the Whitley Commission reported that “ The toll of life extracted in 
India every year by epidemic diseases is still very high and of them all 
malaria is perhaps the most devastating.” 

In 1928 Sir Malcolm Watson, of the Ross Institute, went out to Indiq 
to examine the possibility of organising a schemte to assist the tea industry 
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to control malaria. In 1930 the industry was facing its most serious 
financial crisis due to excess production and a slump in consumption. 
Nevertheless, a number of British firms and individuals came forward 
to guarantee funds which led to the establishment of the Indian Branch 
of the Ross Institute, which now serves many other industries in India. A 
footnote to this story is that malaria has become a very minor cause of 
absenteeism—in my own company, of less significance than influenza. 
_ And when the industry’s divisions marched into the Naga Hills in 1942 they 
had a lower sickness rate than many of the picked combatant units. 
That struggle, of course, goes on and nutrition in these days of food 
shortages and disorganized supplies is the recurring problem. It remains 
true, however, that the average labourer in a tea garden is better fed, 
better housed and in better health than his opposite number in the 
village ; but clearly that standard of well-being is not a fixed one. The 
imagination which could finance’ the Ross Institute in a time of financial 
crisis is still there and will take care of the post-war health problems. 


PRODUCTION 


The combined production of India and Pakistan is close on 600 million 
pounds. Taking 200 cups of tea to the pound this gives you, according 
to your inclination, either astronomical figures or a Niagara. The 
industry on the whole takes the view that increased consumption is the 
main problem, although the loss of the production from the Netherlands 
East Indies (approximately-260 million pounds) means‘that for the time 
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a z =. "being ‘there is. a.” ‘firm marker For’ all the mdan Conihent producers, 
S2 " Marious- estimates: are available about. the present yield from the Nether-. > 
> "> Jands East Indies: As internal order is restored there, production will 
“=c ‘probably expand rapidly. With ïncreasing supplies of fertilisers,- the 
3 yieldsi in India and Pakistan can be increased as indeed they can by what 
z >- ‘is known as coarse plucking. But these increased yields may be- at the. 
_ expense of quality teas and may provoke a reaction from Pat most 

patient purchaser—the British housewife. - À 


o À - CONSUMPTION - E 


w The largest consumer of tea, is the United Kingdom, which in 1947 
co took 420 million pounds. More important from the’ point of view: of 
“2! ° | India and Pakistan is the fact that the United Kingdom takes half their 


BES g 


-ġ ` pounds of Indian tea. If ever the United Kingdom. consumer reduces 
a ` -his consumption even fractionally below his present level of nine Ibs. per 
“2, ` head-per year that fact could spell a crisis in India and Pakistan. By- 
vo =, contrast, if the American consumer could raise his consumption to more 
‘3’ than nine ounces per head per year that fact would spell not necessarily“ 
,£:2° inereaséd prosperity but increased dollars for the eampment of India’ S 
Ar > new industries. = 
cee The. most significant item in the present consumir is the -rapid 
‘w+ ineréase of tea drinking in India and Pakistan. The potentialities ‘of, 
tes? this market were recognised as far back as 1903 when the industry itself 


=". asked the Government to impose a levy on export teas, the proceeds to: 


wed ` be used for promoting sales in India. By 1915 consumption had risen to , 
“ os ` 20 million pounds, by 1945 to 150 million pounds, and during the current 
23S. year, provided transport delays are overcome, this figure will be exceeded. 
ae 
n The Indian Army Was an enormous consumer of tea ‘and its returned, 
o w © soldiers will not abandon the habit.. More important however ‘has ‘been 


A _ the effect of inflation. Wages have risen sharply at a far greater rate than. 
= the..price of tea.’ To its desirable qualities is added: the fundamental. 
fact’ that thousands can afford to buy it for the first time. . In India äs- 

ai elsewhere, it is the cheapest drink after water. - This new demand comes 
pg .- important export. In spite, of an excise duty, Indian packers are buying 
export teas for internal consumption and their competition has caused 
’- > than in countries ‘several thousands of miles away. There are some who - 
ae believe that India and Pakistan could consume all the tea these countries 
a - ' producé,. though consumption which depends.on the- continuance of 
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a - production. The’ Ministry of Food in 1949 hope”to .buy 300 million ` 


at a time when India and Pakistan have export: drives and:tea:is a most ` 


the price ‘of low-quality teas to be higher in India where-the tea is grown .. 


- inflation is hardly a firm basis for prosperity. The inflationary symptoms . . 
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have been repeated in North Africa and the Middle East. The effects 
of vast amounts of purchasing power pumped into these countries during 
the War have not worn off, and their demands for tea are increasing. 
With a world demand for petroleum from these countries, and the con- 
sequent increase in their purchasing power, it would seem that this demand 
for tea is likely to continue. 

A “LAMENTABLE INVENTION” 

The continent of Africa is probably the most promising new market 
for the teas of India and Pakistan. There, too, we are on the threshold 
~ of economic develdpments, and the lively activities of the Tea Market 
Expansion Board will undoubtedly introduce Africans to the value of 
tea. It is a popular theory that the Anglo-Saxon passion for tea is the 
determining factor in consumption. Although the consumption per 
head in the United Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand is the highest 
in the world, and although the cottagers of Western Ireland remain the 
most discriminating purchasers of high-quality teas, there is ‘much dis- 
_ appointment about the U.S.A. Consumption there has been falling, 
and the competition from the coco-cola and the coffee interests is keen 
and successful. “It was from America that the lamentable invention of 
the tea bag came. These bags contain, in theory, enough.tea to make 
one cup, but it has sometimes resulted in there being as many as 400 tea 
bags to the pound. What happens is that the consumer tries to get two or 
more cups from one bag. One lady proudly sent to her tea packer a used 
tea bag from which she had made ten cups of tea! To thé alleged quick 
service of the tea bag must be added the more pernicious “ dry service.” 
This is a tea bag which sits alongside the spoon and is served with a cup of 
tepid water. Tea is made by the customer dipping the baginto the water. 

One-factor in the consumption of tea is the taxation it bears. Tea is 
so easy to tax, whether by a country which grows it or by a country which 
drinks it, or by both, that we are apt to forget that all corisumers are not 
wedded to it. In addition to taxation there is now a large subsidy in its 
price—in England it is 104d. a pound, in Australia it is 2s. a pound and 
in Eire it-is 2s. 2d. If subsidies are removed, will peoplé continue to 
consume tea at the present rates? Will the Governments of Pakistan ~ 
` and India recognise early enough that their teas may not be able to carry 
an export duty of 44d. a pound plus an import duty inthe United Kingdom 
of 6d..and a subsidy of 103d. ? 


MARKETING 
Before the War, the London auctions in Mincing Lane attracted the 


teas of the world because they attracted the buyers of the world. During 
the War bulk purchase of teas in India for allied and certain neutral 
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tae counties was iitroduced md lasted till 1946. “The United Kingdom 


decided that it would continue with bulk purchasés’ whilst the Góvern- ` 

ment of India decided that other countries should buy their tea in India. ` 
The system of bulk purchase tends to encourage quantity rather than _ 
quality production. Whether.and when London auctions will be restarted 
is.a difficult question. Meanwhile the Government of India is making . 
special efforts to increase_the importance of auctions at Calcutta. and 
Cochin, whilst the Government of Pakistan is attempting to start auctions 
at .Chittagong. Facilities at present are poor in India and Pakistan, 
whilst the climate militate’. against the storage of ‘good quality -teas.. - 
So long, however, as the largest buyer, the Ministry of Food, continues 


to buy for the world’s most important market undér a bulk contract 
-resumption of London auctions will be difficult if not impossible. It is 


doubtful whether the skill of Mincing Lane can be’ exported from thé 
banks of the Thames to the banks of the Hooghly and the Karnafuli. 

What is not in doubt however is that until bulk. purchase is replaced 
by auctions, the fully stretched and sorely tried British housewife will 


: not be able to get the choice of blends she had in pre-war days. _ J 


THE LABOUR FORCE 

Having touched on the product I should like to end this ‘ale with a 
comment on the.man who makes it possible—the, Indian labourer and 
his family. Much has been done recently“to improve his wages and his ` ` 
working conditions, his housing and his health. Much remains to be- 


done. Governments have pressed for more welfare measures with such. ~. 


zeal and with such a lofty disregard as to the availability of the materials: 
with. which, for example, new houses could be built that the industry 


~ has now to ask these Governments to remember that the perfect is tlie 
enemy of the good. In the present inflationary conditions the best that --.. 


can be hoped for-.is to consolidate the gains that have already been made. 

In the. fight against disease and the struggle to improve nutrition the. 
population in the tea gardens are better served than their brothers in - 
the villages. ~ With the passing of the seller’s market it will be an achieve- l 


ment if all\the present gains can be held. 


I have made no mention’ of the research station ee by the 


industry at Tocklai, nor of the remarkable degree of co-operation existing’ 
between the industry “and the Government in Ceylon and the Netherlands - ` 


East Indies, which produced one of the world’s most successful schemes 
for the regulation of production ,and exports. The industry in- India | 


” and.Pakistan will continue to need this co-operation ; and the roles which” _ 
` they are assuming in South-east’ ‘Asia are one of the most hopeful signs | - 


that, internationally and internally, this great‘industry will be well served `: 
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U.S.A. CONSUMPTION 


AT the outset of the meeting, Mr. C. K. NICHOLL, Chairman, ‘Indian Tea 
Association (London) speaking from the Chair said that before the 
Government of India Act of 1935 became operative, the Indian tea- 
industry realised that it was essential in its best interests to have the 
‘services of men to represent it, not only at the centre of the Government, 
but in the local provincial legislatures as well. It was further recognised 
that the best men for such appointments were most likely to be found | 
: among the members of the Indian Civil Service, who, from their intimate 
os knowledge of Indian problems, as well as their administrative experience, | 
ce were eminently suited for such duties. Mr. Arnold Whittaker was 
=t, therefore offered and accepted a post as one of the advisers to the 
cooo industry, and his services during his association with tea in India 
: were outstanding. In addition he rendered valuable help to the Govern- 
ment of India and the Province of Assam in many other spheres during 
the Second World War. He was now a member of the Committee of the 


Indian Tea Association in London. : 
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At the conclusion of the lecture, SiR JOHN WOODHEAD asked whether 
Mr. Whittaker expected that consumption in the United States of America 
-and in Canada would improve. In spite of all the efforts which had been- 
made during the last thirty years, consumption was still low. 

Mr. WHITTAKER : I would suggest that the Canadian situation is much 
more hopeful than the American. In Canada tea is still the national. 
drink, but consumption in America is falling, though I have no doubt at 
all that were the British Treasury or the Government of India to release 
dollars to finance an educational programme in the United States, it 
might be possible to increase the consumption of tea. But anyone who 
sees the remarkable advertising campaigns of the coffee-makers and the 

‘Coca-Cola group must wonder whether reliance on the market of the — 

U.S.A. for the prosperity of the tea industry in India and Pakistan is 
<o well founded. I am inclined to think that there are "other and newer 
-markets which would yield better and quicker results. 


, THE EARLY DAYS 


i DR. H. H. MANN (Woburn Experimental Station) : As one who was 
the first scientific officer of the Indian Tea Association, and who went to ` 
India as far back as 1900, perhaps I may say something with regard to 

-what has happened since, and to my experience of tea cultivation, not 
only in India but in the Middle East and in Africa. 

_. First, just a note with regard to the early history of tea in India. The 

| Assam Company was founded i in 1839, ane it had two boards of directors, 
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~~ one in London and one in Calcutta. - They went on losing. money year _ 
after year. They paid dividends out of their capital in 1843, and 
continued losing money until 1847, when the directors in London sent ` 
definite orders to the . directors in Calcutta that the Company was to | 
be closed. But there was a group of people in Calcutta, led by a Calcutta - 
merchant of that time called Henry Burkinyoung who said “ No., In 

spite of our directors in London ordering us to close, we will not. We 

will raise sufficient capital in Calcutta and we will carry on.” Burkin- 

young sent up a new manager to Assam.at that time, who was told to , 
economise and try to make ends meet, and from 1847 to 1851 ends were >= 
=: ~ just made to meet. : 
oes o Then the man whose name is, [ think, the greatest in the technical 
~ history of tea in India, George Williamson, came into the field. He was —. 
=> appointed manager of the Assam plantations, and was the first man who : 
: understood how tea should be grown and how tea should be plucked. =. 
In those early days, the idea was—and it was inculcated by the Chinese-— x 
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Jeorge ‘Williamson i in 1 1852. was i he first n man to réalise that ty you 1 Wante 
o get a tea leaf you hdd to allow. the leaf to grow, and he introduceed 
the idea of simply letting the thing grow and then picking v what you wanted 
to take after sufficient growth had been made. T, 
The result was that the directors in Calcutta were very ET k 
: ‘Instead of getting their maximum yield of the year in the month of May, 
~ under Williamson’s system it did not come until July, and a most alarme 
letter. was sent up from Calcutta to Assam, saying : “ Why isn’t the. te: 
coming in? May, which is usually our biggest month, is past.” [have 
seen the reply George Williamson sent down to Calcutta. saying : is PS En 
not be impatient. It will be all right, >- And so it was. ge nS 
The profit from those gardens in Assam gradually grew. from year to Sekt 
year until it was so successful that by 1856 the first garden was opened ins 
Cachar, another district which afterwards became one of the greatest — oie 
‘centres for tea production. __ wee 


“MISTAKES IN CULTIVATION 


_...From my experience in the Middle East—that is, in the Caucasus, in 
Persia, in Turkey, and to a certain extent in Africa—I think the same 
mistakes that were made in Assam in its early history have been made in. 
every new country. Two of these mistakes are particularly important. 

The first is that in all countries they have planted tea without protecting: apes 
the soil. When I first went to India in 1900, the soil in some of the old 

~~ tea-gardens in Cachar, in Assam and to a very large extent in Darjeeling, 

had been tremendously eroded. You saw the little tea bushes standing 
on what looked almost like ant-hills. They really were an illustration 
_ of what has happened in almost every country in which tea has been = 
= grown. One can see it in the Caucasus, and it was very bad in Persia. 
_ The only country I have known where it has not taken place is Turkey, . 
where they went in for terracing right from the very beginning. . Th 
‘worst case of erosion I ever saw in my life was on a. British estate in Ea 
- Africa, where the hillside had really washed down, andt here were Ss 3 
n oreight feet of eroded material in the adjoining valley. Dk 
The second mistake which everybody has made—to pluck the. ewe 
s as soon as they appeared—has resulted in yields of only 120 instead ¢ o 
= a possible 400-500 Ibs. of tea per acre. = 
That has happened in the Caucasus. I was sent for in 1930 to go to 
| Risa and advise them with. regard to their tea plantations. They had > 
ot into an. awful mess for this very reason. The same thing happened i in l 
Persia a andi is still happening to-day, i iné a still v worse mae in TUR i 


































































all that Mr. Whittaker had ad scour an a that meant $ so PN 
in the economics of India and Pakistan, and whose produce was to be = 
found 4 in more or less every household. — : : i 

SIR JOHN WOODHEAD proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, Mr. Nicholl. He had had some acquaintance with tea ; over 40 — 
years ago he was stationed in a tea district in Assam, a little place called 
Hailakandi, which he then looked upon as a place of perfect peace, of 
perfect “ aram,” as they called it. He. well remembered what Doctor 
Mann had referred to, the old China tea bush stuck on a little pinnacle 
on the top of a tilla, as small hills in Assam were called. Those China- 
~~ tea bushes were still in existence at the beginning of this century when he 
:¿ was a young officer in the Hailakandi sub-division. 
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By sl SIR PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS, ge ea 







One of my 1 main difficulties i is tae I go os a tour. o a nE extensive E 
-parish including India, Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan and Indonesia and when 
fad Rare back I am expected to give succinct answers to such questions 
-as, “ How is India ; what is happening in Pakistan ; what is going to. 
reste in Burma? a” Sometimes these simple questions take ona =œ 
o more concrete form, when a business man who is thinking of invest-. | 
-ing perhaps in a new factory in Karachi or a new enterprise in Calcutta | 
or something in East Bengal comes along and says, “ Am I wise, are 
. conditions in those countries such that it is a wise thing to put more 
money into it?” Answers in one sentence to questions of that kind can 
be very misleading and are almost certain to be somewhat inaccurate, 
but when I have to give them I do so on some such lines as these: 
‘“ Pakistan is going strong, doing very well in spite of its weak provincial | 
administrations, inspite of its worries about Afghanistan, and its lack 
of high level manpower.” Whén I turn to India I say, “ Going strong 
in the political field, not going very well in the economic field, and full 
of headaches in that curious border-land between politics and economics. > 
which covers labour problems.” When I come to Burma I have to say, 
“ I have nothing good to report at all ; I see notang but gloom and No 
hope for the future.” 
When I come to my business man’s questions I say, “ If you are thinking 
of investing in Pakistan, providing you do not need too much coal, and 
can provide your own managerial skill, go ahead; if you are thinking of 
investing in India, go ahead but be rather more careful that you are quite 
-= certain what the Government of India’s fiscal policy is going to be with - 
. regard to your particular industry and take a little more trouble in- 
_- examining your capital structure.” When I come to Burma my business 
-. man’s question does not apply at all, because, I take it that no business 
< man at this particular moment would think of investing any. further : 
- money in that country on any consideration .whatsoever. | | 
. But these one sentence answers only have value and meaning if they- 
~ can be related to and supported by some detailed analysis, so what T 
“want to do now, as carefully as limited time permits, is to analyse the 
-. facts which lead me to say what I have said about India, Pakistan and ` 
o Burma. | 








= : oi ata joint meeting of ake Association with, the Over-Seas teig held at Ov er-Seas House, Park Place, 
i S, Lon Wednesday, April 13, 1949, with Sir. C HARI ES INNES, KCSU, CIE, Poesian, 










| When i onë a tilk. abat the: political field’ L suppose one a in mind 
Jaw and order; Communism, external relations and- the position of the 
States. When I last reported. to you I told you that law and order had 
been well maintained in India. throughout | the past twelve months : 
in spite of the shocking occurrences at Dum Dum that is still true. I : 
want toi emphasize that, because I think that the impression. has grown 
_ up in this country. that what ‘happened at Dum Dum in some. way 
-= Indicates a general breakdown of law and order round and about Calcutta. i 
é That i is not so. Life i in Calcutta is still the same as it was three months — 

_ ago, and it is still more tranquil that it was at any time within the two 
or three years preceding the transfer of power. That is true of Bombay; 
of Madras and of most of India but it is not true of the East Punjaub, 
a The epidemic of lawlessness which began in 1947 in the East: Punjaub: 
_, has not wholly abated, and it would not yet be true to say that: life and- 
` property in the East Punjaub are secure. But except for that province, 
itis true of practically all. the rest of India to-day and that in a; itself i 18 
ora matter. for very: great. congratulation. E 

































COMMUNISM 


From the general dualan of law and order one comes Aaturally to = 
the problem of Communism and there is no doubt that Communism 
-dsa growing menace in India. It was referred to when I spoke here last ~~ 
-.some.three months ago, but since then, in my judgment, the menace has 
in some: ways grown greater. There is no doubt that ‘Communist pro- 
paganda in India, as throughout the whole of South-East Asia is extremely. 

t F oent On the other hand, the Government of. india 




















mission te ‘crush: that bien eis He may well bet more e hopeful 
- about it now than he was three or four months ago, because the’ control. 
which has been established in ‘Hyderabad and the drastic measures taken 
here, have enabled the Government of India to deal with one of the main 
- focal points of Communism. There were two districts in the south: of 
_ Hyderabad which were centres from which the Communist influence was. 
-radiating outwards. The Government of India now has control. there 
and the tough measures taken are proving! effective, at any rate on the 
surface. | F 
<- I say “on the surface ” kog it is open to doubt whether Come" 
munism can be dealt with, in the long ı run, Peon, by force: and methods 








































































vil. 1 have. always felt that India “provides: ‘fertile: ‘soil vr the Com- ar 
m nist movement. The vast gulf between rich and» poor, | the emotional 
ature of the people, the fact that many of, them are now awakenin gto 
new ideas, must make them a ready, prey to agitators of any kind, and =. 
particularly to those Communist agitators who try to persuade people 
- that in some- mysterious’ way a new heaven and a new earth can be. 
-created out of chaos. It would be idle to pretend that Communism. has vag 
< ceased to be a danger. In my judgment it will continue to be the main E 
= single danger in the whole of South-East Asia for a long time to come, 
and whether the forces of civilization will succeed in strangling that evil, 
< no one at present can pretend to prophesy, The Government of India. 
are on top of it in its outward manifestations and are determined to leave a 
< nothing undone to eradicate it from their great country. we 











THE FEW. AND THE MANY 


> Pandit Nehru drew an interesting distinction between those who profess 
“Communism as a philosophy and those who are actuated by a vague — 
discontent and sense of grievance which leads them to throw in their 
- “Jot with the Communists. The distinction is, of course, valid in a sense, 
but it is a distinction which €xists in every other country where Com- 
~~ munism has reared its ugly head. Always there are the intelligent few 
~ who understand | the Marxian philosophy, always there are the great 
-masses exploited by the intelligent few... The distinction drawn by Pandit 
_ Nehru is not a cause for complacency, We must not tell ourselves, with 
regard to any of these countries, that because communism is only under- 
stood as a philosophy by a few we need not bother too much. That is = 
“true of any philosophy in the world ; it is the few who understand . 
shilosophies, while the masses provide the ready prey. to be. exploited 
by the intelligent few. I fear that India, with the rest of the world, ll 
have to go on watching the Communist menace for a very long time to 
come before any long-term judgment. can be formed as to how far it. will 
cure a stranglehold on India, or in its turn ‘be broken by the Govern- 3 


ment of India. 











STATES ASSIMILATION 


E The next apa È the political situation. is the position: Ee the States. ae 
Putting it briefly, there has been a process of consolidation. — “Some =` 
months ago it looked. as though rifts were appearing in some of the new 
ii onig, b buts most of them havet been closed upe one States are becoming i 











bit by bit, part and parcel of the Indian Union and what is taking place 


-~ -at the moment is a process of assimilating the States to the position of 


provinces. That process will take time but the end is clear and before 
many years have passed most of the Indian States will be in the same 
position as the provinces. l 


THE SIKH PROBLEM 


The next danger to the political structure in India has been the position 
of the Sikhs. This has been a profound anxiety to the Government of 
India ever since the transfer of power. I will not attempt to explain’ the 
intricacies of Sikh politics—only those who have spent a lifetime-in 
the Punjab even begin to understand them—but in some way .not yet 
properly defined the Sikhs are anxious to have autonomy. There are 
two parties amongst them : one party is prepared to obtain its goal by 
force and violence and the other by more constitutional methods. Some 
months ago it looked as though the violent party would succeed -in 
dominating that part of India, but decisive action was taken by the 
Government of India and the short-term danger has disappeared. The 
' long-term danger will, however, be present for many a day. ` The existence 
of the Sikhs as a great martial community, with its own separate aspirations, 
will provide headaches in the Government of India for many years and 
no one can yet prophesy what the outcome is likely to be. In the mean- 
time the situation is in hand, the immediate danger has been averted and 

the Government is very definitely on top. 


a f : 
RELATIONS OF THE TWO COUNTRIES 


The next aspect of the Indian political situation which matters is the _ 
relation of India with Pakistan. When I spoke to you last I told you of 
the fears which existed in Karachi, fears which I believed to be unfounded, 
that India.was proposing to make war on Pakistan. As far as I can at 
present judge they have largely disappeared, and the tension which was 
present in December last year has gone. That does not mean that every- 
thing is working smoothly between the two Dominions. If you are 
running. a tea garden in the part of India which is on the further side of 
Pakistan you find it practically impossible to obtain coal through Calcutta of 
it either disappears on thé way or the wagons are not available. The 
coal just does not get there. It would be wrong therefore to say that 
economic arrangements were working with any degree of smoothness. 
People on both sides—the ordinary man in the street—however are 
now extremely anxious to see a settlement of the Kashmir issue. Talking 
` to people in Delhi you realize quickly that most of them take it for granted 
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“. ` that the issue will be settléd soon. I think that‘is à'mistake. , There;is _ 
ic Sd far too .much.emotion surrounding. the. question of Kashmir for one to- 

. take it for granted that all the issues connected with it will lead toa - 
compromise. Nevertheless everybody concerned wants ‘a compromise. 

- That was not true twelve months ago ; it is true to-day. ‘and that change 


“ae 7. of thought is béginning to have its effect on the gefieral rélations between’ © 
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y gabe: the two Dominions. On the whole, the feeling between India and. 
og - Pakistan i in practical matters is ae better mgn it was six or helve 
wit} months ago: á 


eae To-sum up the general politica situation, I P say that it is on the “a 
“+, .° whole fairly satisfactory. If any of tis two years ago could have fore- 
2 oe 8 Seen that there would now be the measure -of tranquility that exists in 
sy 7. India, and that the very difficult problem of getting the States into the 
os Indian Union“would have been solved, we should have been profoundly 


+> `>- thankful. The credit for what has been done during the two years goes 
wil. - mainly to two people, Pandit Nehru and Sardar Vallabhai’ Patel. ` 
JaC A fair estimate would-be that in the first year probably the greatest credit 


` must go to Pandit Nehru, because he used the whole of his great influence 

to prevent communal rebellion ; in the.second year it was Sardar Patel 
who tackled the problem of the States, and-he has madè himself the main-` . 
-spring of law'and order in India to-day. 
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INFLATIONARY TRENDS | | ea 


PA. 2 : . When i come to the economic side I have to be very much less optimistic, 
ry N07 y Ina sense I have: nothing. to ‘add to what I said in’ January last. The 
ok. par economic*pósition then was- poor and nothing has happened to make it 
ry. s better.- Inflation: is unchecked, the food sittiation is difficult and will 
remain so for many years, for very. little practical action has yet been 
y+” taken to produce more food for India. Thére are’ plans, but they are 
os long term ones. When you come to the trading position India ‘has 
sv... an adverse balance of trade, not only with, the world but with Pakistan— 
c5- . + and on. top’ of that there is the extremely disquieting fact that Indian. - 
oe. business. to-day is: completely stagnant. It was stagnant in January - 
when I last addressed you and it is still stagnant. Indian business men | 
are not coming forward with new schemes or. ventures. They admit they. 
sc... + are unsatisfied about the economic policy of the Government and they _ 
see - are not prepared to venture their money. This is particularly unfortunate . 
‘7°. ‘because nothing could more effectively counter inflation, nothing’ could 
mae improve India’s foreign exchange business more, than a widespread 
ka expansion of Indian business. 
Onè might have thought that the speech of Dr. J w Matthai, Finance 
Minister, “to mg Associated, Chambers of Commerce last. ree 
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to. Indian capitalists, as ais too, ‘Sardar Vallabhai Patel’s speech in 
January when he expressed the Government’s conviction that the capitalist 
system must continue, would have given confidence to capitalists, but it 
has not done so. - These addresses were to some extent offset by a 
speech by Pandit Nehru in which- he rated the capitalists as selfish. people. 
Whether that is true or not, the effect of that utterance was to offset the 
good done by Sardar Vallabhai Patel’s speech of encouragement. 
When the Indian business man is asked why he is not going ahead, he 
says he does not know where he is because one member of the Govern- 
ment makes an encouraging speech while another says, “ We will give the 
capitalists a short lease of life and then get rid of them.” I do not think 
there will be any improvement until the Government is able to convince 
the business man that it wants private enterprise to flourish, and that it 
. is not using the capitalist system temporarily with the intention of dis- 
carding it in a few years. . 

In all I am saying about the nervouness of business I am not speaking 
about British business, but Indian business. ` It is still the fact that most 
of the industrial development i in India today is being carried out by British 
concerns or concerns in which British capital plays a large part ; it is the 
Indian business man who is frightened and who is holding back. 


LABOUR INDISCIPLINE 


Linked up with the economic question is the position of labour and no 
thoughtful person can fail to be profoundly anxious about the spirit of 
labour in India. Indiscipline is rife everywhere. There were rather less 
strikes last year than the year before, but apart from strikes one has only 
to go-round factories, workshops, mills, to see a spirit .of “ go-slow ” as 
well as of indiscipline, and disrespect. for authority. A number of factors 
have contributed to that. In certain areas. the propaganda of the 
Communists has been an important factor, but it is not the only one. 
Perhaps more important is the fact that the very unwise administration 
by some provincial Governments of Indian labour legislation has done 
and is doing a very great deal of harm. The idea is being built up 
amongst labour forces that if they put forward any claim, however pre- 
posterous or unreasonable, a reference will be made to a tribunal or 
adjudication and they will get some of their claim. As a result Union 
leaders are beginning to say “ Keep on making claims, never mind whether 
they are right or wrong ; you are bound to get something.” 

That has been seen at its worst in the matter of retrenchments and dis- 
missals. Many employers are beginning to feel that they cannot sack 
a man however unsatisfactory he is because, if they do sack him, a reference 
will be made to a tribunal and they will be made to nave him back. That . 
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“idea rests upon a solid. basi of. fact, Because again. ‘and. again employers: 
have found that is what has happened.. ‘They have sacked a man’‘on good, 
_grourids, and have -been cordered to ‘take him back, with a consequent | 
undermining of their authority: You, have an example of that in the 
fecent’ troubles. i in.Jessops.at Dum: Dum. “Many of those who playéd a 


leading part in those dastardly outrages have. been known: to be bad people . 


„for a ‘long time. Under normal conditions they would .have been. dis- <. 
missed long ago, but the employer has-been made to feel hopeless, andi is. 
frightened’ to dismiss anybody. “ 

That has to be put right if India is to go forward-and unless w 18. sii 
right she can abandon hope“ of any progress. The Indian business 
man will. not risk his money in development unless he feels that ‘the 
Governinent is behind him‘in his dealings with labour.. There are signs in 
- Delhi that this is being realized and. that there will be à moře realistic - 
- policy with regard to labour in the future. If that does not- happen, bene 
‘dream of industrial expansion will remain.a dream and nothing -more. 


"It is vital that everyone concerned with: these matters should keep on . 


reiterating his conviction,’ that’ although. India has.moved much more 
towards realism in other spheres;-in~ the matter of labour provincial 
_ Government law has still a long way to go. 
‘To sum. up : in thé political sphere, on‘ the wholé things are podi 
-the economic sphere; they are gloomy, and that gloom i is not likely to na 
"dissipated ‘unless ‘and until the labour situation, is. improved and Govern- . 
ment begins to take a more realistic view with regard to these matters. 


“BURMA? AN AIR OF UNREALITY es 
J rr not pretend to be an expert on Burma affairs. Although I fave just 


i ‘come back from Rangoon my knowledge of Burma iş elementary. The 
. impressions which I formed: during my. Visit firstly to. Rangoon and then ~ 


to the-interior (when'I had the opportunity of staying in the oilfields in 
the P.V.O. territory) were.not happy. I came away with a feeling of hope- 
, lessness.. Burma is disintegrating, law and order has broken down, and 


the national economy is dissolving into chaos. ` saw. no force which.1 is 


+ 


- likely to ‘be able to re-generate the country., ` ; 7 pis 
Outside- Rangoon there is ‘for all practical purposes- no Goverimetit’ 


“at. all. Five.separate ‘factions are - battling for power—the ‘People’s: 


t 


Volunteer-Organizations, two sets of Communists, the. White Flag and the’ P 


=+ 


"Red Flag, the Karens, fighting for autonomy, and the A.F.P.F.L. or- the ` 


Góvernment party. These five factions dre engaged in\a'paleidioscopic 
kind of warfare. Í call it paleidioscopic because you.never know whether 


- today the P.V. O. will be fighting against the white Communists or side by - 
side with them, or WHGENEE any of the oe factions. may have joined `. 
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_ forces with the Karens. In a sense the fighting is unreal. During my 
visit to Rangoon I sat in the garden in the evening and listened to the 
battle taking place 24 miles away. It was of an extremely desultory 
nature ; both sides had some trench mortars which they pooped off from 
time to time, but casualties were few and when either side was exhausted 
they stopped for a rest. The curious feature about the battle between the 
Karens and the forces’ of the Burma Government is that the Karens have 
inadequate supplies, while the Burma Government who have the supplies 
have no troops capable of fighting the Karens. The only good troops 
‘are the hill tribes such as the Kachins—and they are not prepared to 
fight the Karens. The Burma levees are worthless. 
_ ‘In the oil fields in the interior there is the same“air of rey The 
invading P.V.O. army which walked into Chauh was about 200 strong, 
and the Government forces were almost as- strong as the invaders. A — 
very fierce battle took place, in which one man was shot in the ankle and 
another: was killed thereupon the Government ‘forces surrendered. The 
P.V.O. took charge and collected a large number of arms which they 
handed out to all good party members. Many youngsters, scarcely 
beyond school age, can be seen in the street with all kinds of weapons 
- Which they let off now and again to see what happens. 


BUSINESS AT A STANDSTILL 


The unreality of all this must not conceal the tragedy underneath. 
Burma is disintegrating. It would not be so bad if any one of the factions 
had jurisdiction all over Burma but in point of fact the country. is broken up 
into small areas each commanded by a rebel chieftain. If you want to 
take a lorry to Rangoon from the oilfields you have to get a pass from 
17 or 18 different local.commanders. You can imagine what that means 
with regard.to the economic life of the country. Organised business is 
at a standstill, the railways have not been running since August, and the 
_Steamers are not plying down the Irrawaddy River. They have been 
nationalized, of course, but in spite of that they are not plying, because 
of the breakdown of law and order. There is a certain amount of traffic , 
by road carried on by Chinese and other freebooters who bribe their 
way from post to post. They reckon it costs 1,000 rupees to bring a 
lorry from the north to Rangoon. The timber is not coming out ; when 
I was in Chauk I saw 60,000 logs which had been waiting outside the 
bungalow in which I was staying, for several months. They-will probably 
not get down this season although the world wants them badly. | 

The Burmah Oil Company to-day is not able to send outa pint of oil 
from its principal oilfields. Until recently it was able to send it out by 
road but now all the familiar forms of communications are cut. The 
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Burmah Oil Company i is having to pay its labour force of 6,000 people 
without selling a pennyworth of oil. Curiously enough, a fair amount of 
rice is coming out of the country. Some of it is brought down by lorries, 
from the North, some by boats from Bassein, and the exports of rice in 
the first quarter of the year were not far short of the target. A good deal 
of rice accumulated in Rangoon before December, but no one can yet- 
tell whether full supplies will be forthcoming this year. 

To summarize :. there are two sets of problems in Burma, one the 
. problem of the Karens, and the other the problem of the general scramble 
for power. It isimportant to separate one from the other. The problem 
of the Karens is difficult but not incapable of solution. It is the ordinary 
problem of a minority making unreasonable demands and the majority 
not being willing to go reasonably far to meet them. The problem is 
` capable of settlement but when it is settled there will still be the scramble: 
for power between all the other factions. 


OUTSIDE ASSISTANCE NEEDED 


I came away with the feeling that there was no hope for Burma unless 
some kind of outside assistance was forthcoming. What kind of assistance 
does Burma want, what kind of assistance is likely to be forthcoming ? 
What Burma wants at the moment is a loan. The loan is important 
because with the dislocation of business the Burmese economy is breaking 
down. She is moving fast to bankruptcy, and this will give a further 
fillip to the forces of Communism, and the last state may well be worse 
than: the first. But who is going to lend money to a country rapidly 
dissolving into chaos, with no hope of getting it back, and no reasonable 
ground for believing that if Burma had the money she could deal with 
the other problems and: bring some kind of law, and order out of the 
existing nightmare? It does not seem to be a good proposition at all for 
this country, for U.S.A. or for India. 

If the Burma Government were willing to ask for some outside assistance . 
in settling the problem of the Karens, and in restoring order it might be 
_a different proposition. There would then be-a good deal to be said for 
giving a loan to try to get.Burma on her feet again and release those 
great supplies of oil and timber which. the world so badly needs. 

It was a great pity that at the Conference. in Delhi some months ago 
Burmese affairs were handled so badly, particularly by Dr. Evatt. They 
were handled in such a way that it was impossible for the Burmese 
Government to accept help without appearing to lose face. Ido not know: 
what the chances are of their being better ‘handled in the future or of 
Burma asking for outside assistance if it could be got in-a proper manner. 
But I am certain that, if Burma does make that request and is willing to 
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comply with the conditions I have mentioned, then the outside world will 
have one choice to make. It must either go to the aid of Burma or reconcile 
itself to a permanent state of chaos in that very important area of South- 
east Asia, and it will have to consider whether it is not better to spend 
some money and lend-a little military assistance, rather than: let Burma 
become for many years a focal point for Communist influence through- 
out South-east Asia. In my judgment there is no other choice. Either Burma 
has to be-helped from outside to gèt on her feet again, or else Burma will 
be one of the greatest strongholds of Communist influence in South-east 
Asia, with all that that means not only to us but to India and: the neigh- 
bouring countries. 

India is profoundly perturbed about what is happening in Burma ; it 
may be that India will come to the aid of Burma, but no aid in the form 
of a loan will be any use unless outside intervention is sought in settling 
the problems of the Karens and in assisting the Burmese Government to 
maintain order afterwards. I do not know whether the Burma Govern- 
‘ment will make that request or whether the outside world will do what 
, Burma needs. J can only say that the choice is between Socialism or the 
spreading of Communism all over the east. 

India is going well with the exceptions I have givén ; Pakistan is going 
well with fewer exceptions, Burma is hopeless : so hopeless that no wise 
man at the present moment would think of investing a penny in the 
country. 


SIR CHARLES INNES ON BURMA 


THE CHAIRMAN said that it was 18 years since he last visited India and 
22-years since he served there, and he felt some diffidence in offering any 
remarks in a discussion about India and. Pakistan. He still retained a 
great interest in both countries, and as Chairman of an Eastern exchange 
bank he saw a great many reports and tried to keep up to date on affairs 
in both countries. Sir Percival Griffiths was a trained observer and the 
Association was very fortunate in that he was good enough to give its 
members the benefit of his impressions after his visits to the sub-continent. 

Burma was a very sad subject. He had served there for five years. 
It was a delightful country and the Burmans were a very pleasant people. 
Sir Percival Griffiths may have spent only a short time in Burma, but he 
had summed up the situation very accurately. At present the country 
was in a state of chaos. It should not. be difficult to solve the Karen 
` problem, but the hopes for an armistice and peace negotiations had again 
- broken down. Even if the Karens did win a military victory, he could ` 
. not see that 14-million Karens could hold down 14 or 15 million Burmans. 

The danger was that the process of disintegration would go on. That 
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o "would "e benefit the Conirhuhists; but- even 1 the: Communisis wou riot - 
=>> _ find the-Burman an easy person to hold down., “He was’a born individual- : 

| -~ ist. The position was not-hopeful, and this was a great. misfortune for 

Bie of _, neighbouring countriés in Soutli-east. Asia, especially India’ arid Burma.. ' 
eo ae hey needed Burma rice badly. Ample supplies of rice would-be a sáfe-` “^, 
Bele z  puard agairist. the advance of communism” in “Malaya: and would help ` 
LF “ - enormously India’s food problem. He- doyibted very much whether the 
mF". T target of 14 million tons for exports of rice from’ -Burma would. be 
approached, much, Jess achieved. ' 
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ae AR a banker he ‘had to’ be mien with, regard to politics -AI that 
EET bankers required from Governmerits was that, théy-should maintain-law ; 
EAT". arid‘order and establish. the conditions in which trade ‘and industry could p 
ERR - flourish, , He agreed with Sir Percival that .in India. and Pakistan „the, H 
of en ', Governments tad done-a good job in establishing law and order. “With - 
ee" regard to ‘the conditions in which ,trade and industry flourish he came ` 
EE ‘armed: with a íumber of questions; ‘but.Sir Percival had covered most of ` 
ee -them. The immediate danger in India was ‘the question of food, it was 
Ae - estimated that at least 7 million tons of food would have to be imported . 
ere. | v this- year. . .That was a large’ order‘at the present time and it had-to be 


ganu paid for., This was bourid to have a bad:effect onIndia’s. balance of trade, : ; 
Sul | which was already adverse. ` í Sepan 
Sea The long term solution of the easter lay i in bringing more land indé j 
Pos, = cultivation and in irrigation schemes.. Plans had been laid with these 
x ss. ends in view, and mùch of the necessary: plant and machinery was now | 


ae. being imported. It would take time of course, but he hoped that in the. 
"course of the next few years ‘India would make herself if not entirely. P 
eet asel supporting, at any rate nearly self-supporting in -the matter of food. 
eo . l Sir Percival had also dealt with the’ question of labour. This again 

i Tort was: a vety serious matter.. There was certainly a degree of inflation’in - 
a “India,-and last October the Government- of India announced =the. th, 
axe” measures they proposed to take to deal with the danger. Nevertheless: 
S; | ‘they had-allowed wages of labour all over the country to go up, and:the 
“ol. two ‘policiés did not seem to fit into one another. In the last two years’ ’ 
a ‘the wage bills in! all the important industries had doubled ‘and trebled, - 


one and some means must be found. of Stopping this process. It was a most - - 
oe, = - important. matter for India. She must pay for “her essential imports, -- 
oe especially imports of. food, by. exports and if the costs of produttion- 
pas =. * wer allowed to go ‘on increasing it was doubtful, whether she would ‘be | 
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Another point weh was easing great concern was the E of 
transport. The railways were ‘at any rate until recently quite unable to 
carry all the goods offered and there had been great delay in bringing the 
.tea ‘from the gardens to the ports, to quote only one instance. Port, 
_ facilities on the’ West coast were also inadequate. . 


SIR JOHN THORNE 2 


Sm JOHN THORNE, after paying a tribute to Sir Percival Griffiths, - 


recalled that it was 35 years: since he first “ sat” under the Chairman 
(Sir Charles Innes) in Malabar, and he had e pleasant memories 
of those days. He was again in Malabar a fewemonths ago and found it 
, pleasant to return to a part of the country where he had been so ‘happy. 
In those days public order was their main concern. 

The main problem with regard to public order in Malabar ‘in recent 
times had been Communism. Malabar in many ways was one of the 
most favoured parts of India and it had puzzled him why it should be one- 
of the main centres of Gommunism. It had 'been almost as bad as in ` 
the country bordering on Hyderabad: He went there expecting to find 
Communists, but because of the special steps taken by the Government 
they had ceased to appear. 

It was his impression that the causes of Communism were not such as 
could be removed merely by stern action, and he found himself in ‘coni-. 


plete agreement with the.distinction Sir Percival drew-between the necessity 


for short-term action and long-term measures directed at the removal of 
those causes. The causes were far too intricate for him to detail. The 
old traditions had ‘broken up, there was the rise of a new professional 


_ Class, with the spread of education and a great deal of middle-class 
unemployment. There was and had been for some time a great food ` 


difficulty in that the district did not grow as much as it needed. Also 
there had been two great wars. He always felt that not enough weight 
was attached to the disruptive influences of the great wars on India. To 
take the matter of food, Sir Charles would remember that many people 


_ in Malabar went hungry in 1915 owing to the collapse of the market in 


coconuts as a direct result óf Great War I. - There were now many causes 


- of discontent and this provided the basis for the Communist agitation 


sand activity:in Malabar ; the removal of those causes was rot something 
-= which could be done in a day, it was not something which could be done’ 
by repression although there was no doubt that peace had to be restored 


_ before a beginning could be made in dealing with the causes of discontent. 


-He was in complete agreement with what Sir Percival Griffiths said 
“with regard to political conditions In India. With regard to the States, 
he had no experience of service in the States, but he could understand that 
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* “hearts of men who had beén connected with the life of the Indian States: - 
. But'from the point of view of the business man the breaking down ofthe’ 
_ barriers was of enormous advantage ; the necessity of dealing with different. 


“administrations and sets of: officials and. different rates ‘of taxation: made” 
_ things: «difficult: Now that, these were. oops business: life would i 


-be much easier. 


He spoke‘with great- hesitation. on the economic aoa: Although he. 
`~- was not wholly in agreement with Sir Percival he did not feel competent 
to put his own opinion against his. He could only speak from what he 
had seen. - Moving-about in the south-west of India this year and com- 


- paring conditions with last. year he found a real improvement, more 
-- éspecially with régard to labour. Last year in Coinbatore; for instance, 


_ every single mill was idle and remained idle for months ; this year they- 


were as busy as they could be and the atmosphere was one of real work 
and òf prosperity. The same was true of éstates.’ In that small corner 


~ of India conditions were moře amicable and relations between employer , 
` and labour-were’ steadier thana year ago: . He agreed i in part. with what“ 
‘Sir Percival said with: regard to the Governmental dealings with labour.. 


- His. firm had had experience of what happened when:an industrial dispute 
went .to a tribunal, But the Central Government was conscious that 


- mischief had been done į in the provinces by nonsensical awards, and they 
had taken action within the last, few months. to'set up machinery. which, 
should result in,some. uniformity in the treatment of labour and somé ' 


measure .of control over these irresponsible tribunals which had done a 
good deal of. damage in the past. So that speaking with diffidence, but 
from direct observation, he thought there was something to be said on 
' the other side of the shield. i 


Sir Percival Had not mentioned the administrative side. - There he had 
found a considerable and rather deplorable decline.. The district was 


the unit of administration in India and if the district did not go well 


-nothing went well. In the districts things were running down, Some of 


that was inevitable: there had been a great disruption. of the services. 
There was the departure of the British and Mahommedan officers, there 


were a large number of new:jobs, some resulting from: conditions of the. 
war, others resulting from rather mistaken “social reform.” There had. 


‘been and. was likely to be for some time a decline in the efficiency of 
Indian administration. aoe 

Of Burma and Pakistan he was incompetent to speak. His observation 
had been local and.had.covered just one part of India, a part which was. 
rather remote from some of the main industtial fields ; but subject to”. 
~ what he had said he had been in agreement with Sir Percival’s remarks. 
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Hyderabad as the centre of their organisation. | 


An Indian member asked what was the average income of-the labouring 
classes of India in comparison with the income .of the administrative 
class. 


LIEUT-GENERAL SIR THOMAS HUTTON asked if Sir Percival Griffiths . 
, could say whether recruitment to-the administrative service was going 
. on well. -Were they getting young men, carefully selected, well trained 
and well started off in the public service ; because he felt’that on that more 
than on anything else did the future administration of India depend. 


` DR: MALAIPERUMAN said that the lecturer had told them that Indian 
-business men were perturbed at the contradictory speeches of Pandit 
Nehru and Sardar Patel. Both these men were busy with their own affairs 
and their own responsibilities and other Ministers were responsible for 
the economic affairs of the country. Why, therefore, should business 
men pay more attention to the Premier and the Deputy Premier than to 
these other Ministers? Were Indian business men hesitant because of 


the possibility of nationalization ? . . 

Mr. J. M. BRANDER asked if Sir Percival found any appreciation of the 
food problem in India whereby 5 million tons of food had to be imported 
‘from the point of view of the growing population. If this increased at its 


GENERAL G. M. Linpsay asked why the Communist hierarchy chose 


r 


present rate, the developments contemplated would not be able to cope’ `. 


with the increased demand. The.only cure would be a long-term policy 
of family limitation and birth control. Was there any realization that 
this would be absolutely essential ? 


.IMAM BAswa -asked whether Pakistan was menaced by Communism - - 


in the same way as India was menaced. What was the position of the . 
Untouchables in India? He had been very glad to hear that the 60 
million Untouchables had been given the same rights as the rest of the 
population by legislation ; and he would be glad to know whether that © 
was happening as a fact or whether they were living in the same state as 
in the past. . - a 

FOOD AND TRANSPORT 


SIR ` PERCIVAL ‘GRIFFITHS, in replying to the first question, by the 
Chairman with regard to the plans for the ‘production of more food, 
said that certain plans had been sanctioned, a good deal of capital equip- 
ment had been ordered, and not long ago Sir William Stampe had put 
forward proposals for a large number of tube wells which would contribute 
materially to the food production of India. These- were all long-term 
plans and in the present condition of the. world one had to expect that 
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it would be four or five years before any of these plans began to produce 
any real effect. The Chairman’s second point related to rising costs of 
production. The world was moving into a buyer’s market, and before 
long India would find herself unable to sell some of her main commodities 


_ becatise the cost was too high. That factor was very much at work for 


example, in large sections of the tea industry, and unless there was some 
revision of wage policy, when Indonesia was in production India would 


- 


find herself in a difficult position. Thirdly, with regard to the railways, ` 


he agreed that the position was particularly acute in parts of east-India. 
The transport of coal, for instance, almost anywhere in east India was in 
a hopeless condition : he had seen factory after factory, tea garden after 
tea garden, which had no coal at all. 


Sir John Thorne had made some interesting points. In India as a whole 
the minority communities were fairly happy, the Muslims had been made 
to feel reasonably safe, reasonably at home. Pakistan had a long way to 
go to reach the same standard. Sir John had ‘said he-could not find a 


Communist in Malabar. The measures taken against Communism and. 
-outrage were extrémely vigorous, and the movement had been driven 
' underground. Sir John Thorne gave an interesting analysis of the 


causes of Communism. He put the food difficulties as being the foremost 
cause and the recent rise of a middle class for ‘which no employment was 
available. In his, Sir Percival’s view, economic conditions in India were 


` the principal factors in bringing about the growth of Communism, and 


it was because of the present troublesome food situation that he was so 
apprehensive. AS 
He agreed with what was said as to the advantages of the breaking 
down of the barriers between the States : Sir John also spoke of the 
improvement in the conditions of business in south-west India only. The 
improved trade applied to two or three limited areas in the whole of 
India. In Calcutta, Bombay and other industrial centres there was an 


almost opposite picture.. The Centre was more realistic than some of 
the provinces in its approach to labour problems. Sir Percival said 


he had not to-day spoken of the decline in administration, for when 
he spoke to the Association six months ago, he went into that problem. 
Adininistration was at a low ebb and he thought they would have to 
reconcile themselves to the fact that administration would probably 
never return to the high level to which they had been accustomed. 


' General Lindsay asked why the Communists chose Hyderabad as their 
centre. The speaker could only make two” guesses. One was that 
they took advantage of the general disorder created by the tension 
between Hyderabad and India, and the second that it was part of a general 
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Communist movement, which started. in Malabar and worked across 
India. 

The next.question was with regard to the comparative range of incomes. 
-He would imagine that the questioner was implying that it was the 
economic condition of the labourer which made him ‘a prey to Con- « 
-nunist influence. : If that was so he would not entirely agree with him. 
Labourers, particularly industrial labourers, in very large areas had been 
screened-in a most remarkable way from the effect of the increase in the 
cost of living. In the tea industry, the labourer got his rice at the same 
_ rates as before the war. The condition of the middle class on the 
other: hand was very difficult to endure: He would not accept poverty 
as the only factor for the increase of Communism amongst labour. 

‘General Hutton asked about recruitment for the public service. 
He could not give a detailed answer, but he had met a number of young 
men who had‘been recruited to various services and was rather 
favourably impressed with the fact that not only were they the right type 
but they were full of zeal about it. They were. going into the service 
not only for a career but in order to serve their country. This was one 
of the good results produced by self-government. There was a new 
national pride and sense of service. À 

Dr. Malaiperuman now séemed to think that it was unfair to expect the 
Prime Minister and Deputy Prime Minister to accept responsibility. for 
economic policy. It was impossible for a Prime Minister to dissociate 
himself from his Government’s policy. The speaker had not criticized 
the Prime Minister or Deputy Prime Minister in his address. What he 
had said was that the ordinary Indian business man was bewildered ; he 
did not know where he stood—he did not know whether to pay attention 
to what was said by the Prime Minister, or the Deputy Prime Minister 
or-the Labour Minister and until that was ironed out he was not prepared 
to start on new ventures. Sir Percival was not particularly anxious 
about the future of the Government’s economic policy but the Indian 
business man was and would go on being nervous until the Government 
spoke with one voice. With regard to the fear of nationalization, again 
the Indian business man did not-know where he stood. ~ 

Mr. Brander had asked whether there was any realization that food 
production would always Jag behind the country’s need and that the only 
real solution was a long-term policy of family limitation. He agreed with 
Mr. Brander but the realization was confined to a few thinking people, 
and there were no signs of any widespread understanding of it. 

The Imam asked if there was a danger of Communism in Pakistan. 
The answer was “ No.” The Government of Pakistan was not prepared 
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to tolerate nonii Communist agitation. ‘Jt-would be a long time before 


Communism-became a menace in ‘Pakistan. 
If the question was whether Communism was a long-term danger in 


- Pakistan he regarded it as a long-term danger for thé whole world.. 
. Communism was the greatest enemy that mankind had to fight today 


and he would not like to prophesy that Pakistan would. remain exempt 
from its influence. With regard to the Untouchables, this was a difficult 


. question to answer. Efforts were being made‘in the right direction and 


all one could do was to hope that those efforts would be crowned with 
success. To crab them would be wrong and useless. . | 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND expressed the thanks of the meeting to the | 
chairman and to the lecturer. ‘ 


os 


THE PUNJAB FRONTIER FORCE : A CENTURY 
OF SERVICE* | 
By GENERAL SIR ROB LOCKHART, KCB, CIE, MC 


ORIGINS AND COMPOSITION. 


OnE hundred years ago, on the 18th May, 1849, Lord Dalhousie, 


Governor-General in India, ordered the raising of a new force to be 


- called “ The Transfrontier Brigade. > That Force, increased, as I shall 


later explain, became in time the Punjab Frontier Force and that is why ` 
the 18th of May is regarded as the birthday of the Punjab Frontier Force, | 
and 1949 its centenary. 
This Transfrontier Brigade was formed for the protection of .the 


_ territories to the West of the River Indus, which the British had just 


annexed after their victory over the Sikhs in the Second Sikh War, which 
had ended in March that year (1849). It was composed of five regiments of 
Cavalry and five battalions of Infantry, and as they were recruited mainly 
from the Punjab these units were given the titles of Punjab Cavalry and 
Punjab Infantry respectively, the numbers running from one to ‘five in 


_. each arm. According to some accounts-three Horse Light Field Batteries 


were also included, but it is not clear that these. batteries really belonged 
to the Force until later. 

The men as I have said were largely recruited from the Punjab, including 
a proportion of men from the old Sikh Army. | Each, however, included 
a small nucleus of men from the. regular Native any as the Indian 
Army was then called. 


wk Lecture given at a joint meeting with the Over-seas League at Over-seas House on June 20th, 1949 with 


f Field-Marshal Earl’ Wavell, GCB, GCSI, GCIE, in the Chair. 
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The units were T by British. officers of the ee Native Army ; 
none were above the rank of Captain. Some of these like Coke, Wilde’ 
and Vaughan, not -only became famots, but gave their-names to their 
regiments, the names by which they are still known. There were only 
three British officers to a regiment, exclusive -of a medical officer, and it 
is interesting to note that of the fourteen officers- posted to the cavalry - 
regiments, no fewer than twelve came from infantry. 

The-units had special terms of service, were directly under the orders . 
_of the Punjab Government, and, as mobility was essential, had their own 
_‘transport—a mixture of camels and mules.. There were, of course, in 
- those days not only no mechanical transport, but no railways or telegraphs - 
or other rapid means of inter-communication. 

Another. unit said to have.been included in the Force in 1849 was. the 
. famous’ Corps of Guides. But this is not borne out by the Indian Army 
" List, although the Guides certainly worked with the peace as early as 
1850, and I shall speak’ of them presently. 

The Transfrontier Brigadé was responsible for a front ftom Hazara, 
near Abbottabad, to the borders of Sind, a distance of about 700 miles. 
Units of it were very early in action and proved. their value ; but it soon ` 
became clear that the force was not big enough. ` 

Accordingly, on the 15th of February; 1851, Lord Dalhousie, still 
_ Governor-General, gave orders‘ that the Transfrontier Brigade should be - 
: - increased ; re-organized, and re-named the “ Punjab Irregular Force.” 

It is from ‘the initial letters of this title that the name “ Piffer ” by which 

the Force itself, the units composing it and the individuals belonging to. - 
_ it, have ever since, despite all changes, been known. ` The units which 

were added to the force were :—Four Horse Light Field’ Batteriés.; One 

Garrison Battery : ; The Corps of Guides, which consisted of both cavalry 
~and infantry, and Four battalions of Sikh Local Infantry. 

Not all of these, however, joined immediately, so, for the sake of 
clarity, I will include here certain other units which were added in the 
course of the next few years., namely :—A sixth battalion of Punjab - 

Infantry in'1854 ; A Regiment of Gurkhas in 1858. (Another Regiment 

of Gurkhas—the | 42nd—was added in 1900 but Panes in 1903). > 

i ae origins of these units are worthy of note. 


Ig THE GUIDES 


The Guides were a very special unit. They were -raised in 1846 in 
Peshawar by Lieutenant Henry Lumsden of the Ben gal Native Infantry. 
Lumsden, was’ then an Assistant- Political Agent in Peshawar. He 
_. eventually became,famous as Sir Henry Lumsden. Part ‘of the Punjab 
having just been ane and the country ne known, and seething with 
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mith ta _ aisctder: ‘Sit one Lawrence, "who. was in. i charge, “wanted a tough’ ` 
nak > -+ fit, mobile body of troops, horse ; atid foot,.which would. be.always ready *. 
GTN se ata, moment’s- notice. to act as: “guides to troops -in the field ‘atid .be™ 7 
EA capable of collecting reliable intelligence beyond, as well. as within, our * 
ae _ borders. ‘The. Guides were the answer. F or several years Lumsden <. 
ia ? aa + was their only British officer. He recruited men from all over the North- 

as i ` West—Patħans; Sikhs, Gurkhas, and even men from beyond the frontier, - 
ae J _ from Afghanistan, ‘Central Asia and, I~ believe, Persia. For years the - 
ee “regiment had its permanent home in _Mardan. It was | only just’ bere, 
aces the Second: World War that-it ‘gave it up. 


a nE The four Sikh Local- Infantry. Regiments had. es been aii in 1846. 
an They had formed part of a Frontier Brigade raised after thé: First ‘Sik 
en War. - As in the Transfrontier Brigade the units liad «been. recruited 
pores ftom’ ‘the’ Punjab with a proportion of. men from the.Old Sikh, Army. a 
cane and. with a nucleus of regular native infantry and, in óne case at least, . 
whey 7 * some Punjab Police.. They had proved their worth fighting for. the ` 
ee $. _ British in the Second ‘Sikh War.. Despite the name ‘Sikh the men were. ; 
HRES > By: no-means all Sikhs. The: 2nd ‘battalion, for. example, -had as’ a 


ee ‘subsidiary title “ The Dogra Regiment.” :/ At least one. battalion was 


ER n at: first. aimed, with“ muskets of which it was reported “as much- 
“rhs © flame escapes from the muzzle as the touch-hole, ‘and they-go off if brought , 
as, RE | koe to the ready or the order.” 

ry... The, 6th ‘Punjab Infantry had, like the. Guides, -been an, exceptional © 


F = a eo They were. the Sind Camel Corps. Though converted into 
= F ' -Infantry on transfer to the Punjab Irregular Force, they retain the word . | 
ae _ Scinde in their: ‘title to, this. day. ST 
fist ` The «Gurkha ° Regiment raised in 1858 was formed from Gurkhas. 
ONS a transferred from’ the four Sikh. Infantry Regiments, the Guides -ànd 
SRT -L eertain other Punjab regiments.. It’ was at first called The. Hazara- 
ee Goorkha Battalion, but soon became, the 5th Gurkhas, as it oes 1S called, 


` 


oe, i ‘ p. - THE ARTILLERY a ae E a 


-`The Ariilery 1 apologise to the Gunners for putting dein in Mies wrong ` 
D -order of precedence—also. ‘call for special mention. .On-the annexation 
ee “of” the Punjab, these’ batteries were raised ‘especially for service òm the 
1.. hew North-West Frontier by officers’ of the old Bengal Artillery.. It 
“i *. was the Bengal Artillery who in the First Afghan War ‘had first revived ' 
cs. 6. mountain artillery, which had been used for a short period, for the first 
=.> . time in the ‘history of~the’ British Army, in the Peninsular War. The - 
a. - Mountain artillery thusraised was the only Indian artillery to remain ~ 
ee . when, after the Indian’ Mutiny, the Indian artillery. \ was. disbanded and 
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never revived until the policy of Indianizing the Indian Army was intro- 
duced after World War I. Thé officers, after 1858, were always officers 
of the Royal Artillery, so while the Punjab Frontier Force has always 
been predominantly Indian Army, it has always contameg this element 
of the British Army. 

The whole force remained under the orders of the Cam of the 
Punjab and was not at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief in India. 
It had its. own Commander and its own Headquarter Staff. In 1865 its 
title was changed to Punjab Frontier Force, and in 1886 it was, transferred 
to the control of the. Commander-in-Chief, but even then it retained its 
own organization and command, 

In 1903 Lord Kitchener, then Commander-iti-Chief in India, entirely 
_ re-organized the Indian Army, and the P.F.F. as a separate organization 
‘ceased to exist. But the units retained the words “ Frontier Force” 
in their titles and they still do. 

Here it would, I think, be as well were I to complete this account of 
the origins and composition of the P.F.F. by summarizing its composition 
and describing briefly the different names which the units of it,have had 
during their 100 years of existence. 

In short the Force by 1858 consisted of : 

. The Corps of Guides. 

The 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and Sth Punjab Cavalry. 
The Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Mountain Batteries. 
_ The Frontier Garrison Artillery. 
The Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Sikh Infantry (as the Sikh Local ome 
had become). 
The Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th Punjab Infantry. _ 
The Hazara Battalion of Gurkhas, later to be called the 5th Gurkhas. 

(The 4th Punjab Cavalry and the 3rd Punjab Infantry were disbanded 

when the Indian Army was reduced in 1882). 


NAME CHANGES I 


Now to dar. with changes in names. The Guides have, generally 
speaking, retained their old- title and need no explanation. The Punjab 
Cavalry in 1903 became the 21st, 22nd, 23rd and 25th Cavalry. In the 
re-organization of 1922, the 21st and 23rd were amalgamated and became 
the 11th P.A.V.O. Cavalry ; the 22nd and 25th became the 12th Sam 
Browne’s Cavalry: Shortly before 1939 the 12th became a Cavalry 
Training Centre. The llth P.A.V,O. exist to-day as the P.A.V.O. ` 
Cavalry Pakistan Armoured Corps. 

The Mountain Artillery, after a period after 1903 as the 21st, 22nd, 
oad and 24th Mountain Batteries, reverted in 1922 to their old titles 
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of Ist, 2nd, etc. The Garrison Artillery vomited the Frontier Gimo 

Artillery until disbanded. The- Sikh Infantry i in 1903 became the 51st 
52nd, 53rd and 54th Sikhs. In 1922 they were, with the Guides Infantry, 
formed into. the 12th Frontier Force Regiment, becoming respectiv ely 
the Ist, 2nd, 3rd -and. 4th battalions ; the Guides, though the senior 
battalion, courteously agreeing to become the 5th Battalion but retaining 
their title of “ Guides.” These battalions have thus retained throughout 
their history a close connection with their old numbers. 

` The Punjab Infantry were not at first so fortunate. In.1903 they ` 
became. respectively the 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th and 59th Rifles; thus © 

losing for a time their old numbers of Ist, 2nd, 4th and so on. But in 
1922 they were formed into the Frontier Force Rifles, becoming the Ist, 
2nd, 4th, 5th and 6th battalions and so regaining the old numbers. H.M. 

the King i is their Colonel-in-Chief. ; 

Just after the last war (1939-45) the numbers 12 and 13 were saeia 
and the regiments are now “ The Frontier Force Regiment ” and “* The 
Frontier Force Rifles.” No material change was made in the. title of 
the Sth Gurkhas. 

This explanation has beet I fear rather technical but I thought it “would 
‘help those of you who may not have been acquainted: with the older 
. ee .to identify the units when I mention them at the different periods 
T shall now describe. 


1851-1914 

I have said that units of the Force were early employed -on active 
service. Scattered on-the new. frontier, often in small detached posts, 
they were constantly engaged either’in operations against the war-like 
frontier tribes or in repelling and rounding up raiders, protecting the 
. communications and. generally keeping order. By 1857 units. of the 
Force had taken part in 17 recognized campaigns. Names like Afridis, 
Mohmands, Wazirs, Hindustani, Fanatics began to become familiar. _ 

In 1857 the Indian Mutiny broke out. The loyalty and value of the - 


P.LF. were at once strikingly confirmed.. The Guides, two of the four - 


= cavalry regiments and four of the Infantry battalions took part in- the 
siege of Delhi. The two cavalry units and the 2nd and 4th P.I. shared 
- in the Relief of Lucknow. All, of course, fought in other areas too, 
as did two other infantry battalions—the Ist and 4th’Sikhs. To reach 
' Delhi the Guides marched 580 miles in 26 days, this at the height of an 
Indian summer. The 4th Punjab Infantry marched no less than 1,035 
miles, but they took longer as they were diverted, en route, to deal with 
trouble in Peshawar. l 
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| Four V.C’s were won in the Mutiny and one of the heroes of the siege 
of Delhi was a water carrier of the Guides’ called Juma. He was the 
original of -Kipling’s “ Gunga Din.” 


FRONTIER CAMPAIGNS 


After the Mutiny the units returned to the Frontier and from then 
until 1903 they were never off it except to take part in foreigh wars, of 
which: more presently. Their life on the frontier was one of almost 
continuous active service. Exclusive of foreign wars units took part in 
no less than 33 officially recognized frontier campaigns between 1857 
and 1914, in addition to three on the North-East Frontier.: Ambela, the 
= Black Mountain, Chitral, Malakand, Tirah, Zakka’ Khel, amongst others, 
were added to the list of names new to military history. _ 

The force lived in constant readiness. It was self contained and prided 


re itself, on its ability to take the field at short notice, on its marching powers 


and its mobility on the hills. 

The main cantonments of the Force were Abbottabad, Mardan Kohat, 
Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, but a high proportion of the force was 
always'in small detached posts, in various places based on those main 
stations. In the main stations there were Piffer messes shared by all . 
units of the Force. The men often built their own barracks. 

The officers on the wholé lived isolated lives. They were far from the 
more sophisticated parts of India. - To reach Simla from Bannu meant 
a 10-day journey on horse-back and by boat, rail and tonga. But they 
were a specially selected Corps. - Until the twentieth century no officer 
was posted direct to the P.F.F. All had to have served first. with other 
_ regiments. This sometimes provoked jealousy and there is a story of one 
officer whom I used to know. He was serving with an Indian battalion 
in Central India when orders arrived posting him to the P.F.F. The 
next morning on a drill parade he had the mortification of having the 
battalion - manoeuvred round him, the C.O. prefacing every word of 
command with the warning “ the battalion, except Mr..... who is going 
to the Punjab Frontier Force, will do .. .” so and so! 

This selectivity, the feeling that they were the spearhead of the army, 
a spice of danger and the good shooting of unspoiled country, made life 
attractive enough. Friendly relations were maintained with the civil and . 
police officers on the frontier, many of whom often lived in the messes. 


ü 1 SERVICE OVERSEAS 


I spoke of foreign. wars. Of these there were five in the period : the 
Burma Wars of 1852-54 and 1885-86, the Second Afghan War of 1878-80; 
. the Boxer War in China in 1900 and the Somaliland Campaign of 1902-3. 
In all units of the.P.F.F. took part. 
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* In the Second Afghan War there were no less than 17 Piffer units : 
the Guides, three of the four Punjab Cavalry regiments, all the Mountain 
Batteries and eight. of the ten infantry battalions. 

The story of how dearly the Guides’ escort, of 25 Cavalry and 52 

Infantry, to the British Resident in Kabul, Sir Louis Cavagnari, sold their 
lives when the Residency was attacked and Sir Louis murdered, in 
September, 1879, will be recalled by many of you. All but 9 of the escort 
died at their posts, but 600 Afghans lay dead before their position. 
‘ At the battle of Charasia in 1880 the turning movement, on which 
success and the final advance on Kabul depended, was carried out by a 
brigade composed of the 72nd Highlanders and three P.F.F. battalions. 
In Lord Roberts’ famous march’ from Kabul to Kandahar, his only 
artillery was the four Piffer mountain batteries ; and in the final battle 
for Kandahar we have the testimony of Lord Roberts himself that it 
was the 72nd Highlanders and the 2nd Sikh Infantry who bore the brunt 
of the fighting. Four V.C’s were won by Piffer officers in this war. 

In the Boxer War the Ist Sikh Infantry and 4th P.I. took part. The 
Ist Sikhs were in the final assault on Pekin and claim to have been the 
first to enter the British Legation. The battalion still possesses a white 
ensign given to it by the late Admiral Sir Roger Keyes, then a Lieutenant, 
to hoist on the recaptured building as a signal of success. 

To Somaliland in 1901-2 went the 2nd Sikhs. So by 1914 battle 
honours such as Punjab, Delhi, Lucknow, Ali Masjid, Ahmed Khel, 
Charasia, Kabul, Afghanistan, Tirah, Punjab Frontier, Kandahar, 
Pegu, Burma, Pekin; China and Somaliland figured in the Piffer records. 
16 Y.C’s had been won since 1857 and a large number of Indian Orders 
of merit by the Indian ranks. 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


Came World War I. Three battalions of the Force—the 57th, 58th 
and 59th—our old 4th, 5th and 6th P.I.—were in the original Indian 
Expeditionary Force which sailed for France in 1914. La Bassée, 
Messines, Festubert, Givenchy, Neuve Chappelle, Ypres, Loos, are 
names proudly borne on theip lists of battle honours as proof of their 
distinguished service in France and Flanders. Later they fought in 
Egypt, East Africa, Palestine, Mesopotamia and, one, in the Third Afghan 
War. - 

In October 1914, at the personal request of Lord Kitchener, a Frontier 
Force Brigade—the 28th F.F. Brigade—was mobilised for service in 
France. Like all British Brigades in those days it consisted of four 
battalions—the 51st and 53rd Sikhs, the 56th Rifles and the 5th Gurkhas. 
It sailed in November, 1914, but the intervention of Turkey as an ally- 
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of Germany prevented it going to Europe. “After sharing in the Defence’ 
of the Suez Canal and Egypt, and driving off a Turkish descent on Aden, 
it fought first in Mesopotamia and then. in Palestitie, only: returning to - 
India in 1920.: The 1/5th Gurkhas left the’ brigade:in April ’15 to go to 
Gallipoli where the Ist Kohat Mountain Battery also fought. 

~ Other units of the Force, Cavalry, Artillery, and Infantry, also _ fought 
in Mesopotamia and Palestine, others in East Africa and some, of course, ` 
on the: North-West Frontier ‘of India. Many remained overseas on 

post-war duties till 1920 and several returned to India only to take part 
in the Third Afghan War. Included in these units were a number of i new 
F.F. battalions raised during the War. co 

Shaiba, Baghdad, Kut, Tigris, Sharqat, Aden, Egypt, Sharon, Megiddo, . 
Jerusalem, Gaza, El Mughar, Anzac, Helles, Suvla, Sari Bair, Meso- 
potamia, Palestine, Persia, East Africa, Baluchistan, Afghanistan, 1919, 
amongst other names, were added to the battle honours. 

Battle honours were not the only awards. The Ist Kohat Mountain 
Battery, the 59th Scinde Rifles and the 5th Gurkhas were all granted the 
prefix “ Royal” in recognition of their distinguished war records, and 
the 51st Sikhs became “ The Prince of Wales’ Own.” 

Back in India the units of the Force, like the rest of the aan Army, 
took turns of duty on and off the Frontier. Most of them, however, 
continued to spend.a considerable proportion of their time on the 
Frontier, where there was still. plenty of fighting, Waziristan 1919-21, 
Waziristan 1923-4, Waziristan 1930-31, Waziristan 1937,. Mohmand ` 
‘Operations 1935, were added to the lists of mentee “SHOWS ” in which - i 
F.F. units played their part.. 

, There were too the re-organization of 1922, danao ii the 54th 

and 59th, and the introduction of the Regimental Training Battalions, - 

an organization which, like Indianization, Sealy Bpowes its value - 
- between 1939 and 1945.. i 
On King George V’s Jubilee, the 3rd Sikhs were made “‘ Royal, >i 
: recognition of sien long record of ioun p nae: service. 


“ 


THE SECOND: WORLD WAR ge NE sy 


Thén came World War Il. Piffer units were ‘amongst the first to leave - 
India. By the end of the war Piffers had fought in every theatre of 
operations except France—North Africa, Abyssinia, Italy, Crete, Greece, 
Cyprus, Syria, Iraq, Burma, Malaya, The Dutch East Indies. Many 


- mew battalions were raised and they too fought with distinction. The ‘* ~ 


Cavalry were, of course, mechanized- and became part of the Indian : 


Armoured :Corps. ù : a, te 
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T Many.gallantry awards. wete won: by members of: the Force, including 
~o  seven V.C’s. Of the V.C’s no less than four were won by the 5th Royal 
ae Gurkhas. This regitnent incidentally, with ‘only four battalions, topped 
the list of honours won by regiments of the Indian Army ‘in the War. 
aaae The war was followed by the usual period of demobilization, re- 
a a organization, frustration: and uncertainty about the future. Few, 
A “however, had foreseen the partition of the Indian Army ; fewer still the 
"` . horrors of the strife which broke out.in the Punjab in 1947. It was:a 
| sad moment for all regiments when the time came to divide-the personnel 
and’ sever the comradeship of British, Sikh, Pathan, Dogra, Punjabi, 
- Mussulman: and Gurkha which had lasted for 98 years. K 
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a Doaa m GREAT LEADERS 


- 


I: have spoken of the lives of British officers in the earlier days. 

- Here I would Only say that amongst them have beeh -many names well. . 
* = known`in Indian Army history—Bainbridge, Battye, Buist, Campbell, 

a ‘Elliot-Lockhart, Keyes, Pollock, -Strettel, Villiers-Stuart, Younghusband, 
"7 to mention only a few.. Sons havé often followed fathers in the Force. . 
tee The’ force’ has also ‘produced a considerable number of well-known 
“2. soldiers : Lumsden, Coke, Wilde,.Sam Browne, Probyn, Lord Roberts, - - 
oTo h = Sir William Lockhart, Sir Charles MacGregor, Bellew the doctor of the.. 
=.’ , Guides and authority. on Pushtu, Egerton, and in more recent times 
ey’ -Field Marshal Lord Birdwood, Generals Lord Ismay, Sir John Brind and 
or Sir George.MacMunn, thé last two, like Lord Roberts, ‘‘ Piffer ” ` 
aa < Gunners.” The Force also gave to.'the Dominion of India the first” 

-i ' and last British Commanders-in-Chief of its Army. ` A 
. Andit was not only soldiers thatthe Force produced. It provided ys 
“z. + a considerable number of soldier politicals of whom Sir Henry McMahon, ` 
+. © Sif Arthur Parsons and Sir Kerr Fraser-Tytler, all, I am glad to say, still 
ic’. alive, are: notable examples. ‘©  «-. | i , 
Eu _ Apropos politicals. Most of you know that on’ the North-West’ 

_ “Frontier there has. for many years been-a body of irregular troops,- - 
” maintained from the civil budget and at the disposal -of the-Governor of . 
:.,- 7 the North-West Frontier Province. These have been, and are, known as.~ 
a Militia or Scouts, From the beginning of these Corps the P.F.F. made 

` ">. a steady contribution of officers, and after 1919, when ‘the Militias- in 
x. Waziristan failed during the Third Afghan War dnd new corps were: - 

‘ - raised to replacé them, the P.F.F. helped materially with- British officers, ` 
Indian officers and N.C.O’s) ° ` Poe 
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“7.5 -L A féw words about.the Indian officers and ranks. Where so many | a 
_ have rendered distinguished service it-is impossible to do’them justice. ` 
‘Apart from the 5th Gurkhas, who were 100 per cent Gurkha, and the 
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aaie which contained waah Sikhs and inati ‘Muneniadans, 
all the regiment were composed. of Sikhs, Dogras, Pathans ‘and Punjabi ` 
Mussulmans, in various proportions. -All these ` made magnificent 
soldiers, and British officers were never agreed. which class was the best. 
So I think we can safely say all were equally good. ! l 7 
. The Indian, officers—here I mean the officers who eventually became -` 
“known as V.C.O’s—were a fine lot. In the early days, when there were 
` only three to five British officers in a battalion, great responsibility fell 
“upon them. Even until 1914 they cofamanded companies in the infantry. 
And nobly they rose to their responsibilities. The histories of the units 
are full’of distinguished deeds performed by these officers and the lists 
-of gallantry awards won by them and the other ranks are long. 

There are many other’ points‘on which I should like to ‘have touched : 
dress : regimental connections with the British, Dominion and U. S.A. 
- fighting services ; the good relations of local inhabitants, and so forth. 
- But time does not admit : I must conclude my story. 

| THE FORCE TODAY. 
On the 15th of August 1947 came the partition of India. The Indian 
~ Army was divided between the two. new Dominions, and the units of ` 
‘the Frontier Force, with the exception of the 2nd and 4th Mountain 
Batteries’: and the 5th Royal Gurkhas, which were allotted to India, 
- became part of the Pakistan Army. The non-Muslim personnel were 
transferred to India and their places taken by Muslims transierred Tom 

other regiments left with the Dominion of India. 

Despite these changes the spirit of the Force lives on. The units still 
exist. The Regimental Centres of both The Frontier Force Regiment and 
The Frontier Force Rifles are now located in Abbottabad, where the 
. Officers of both regiments share a “‘ Piffer ” Mess, established in 1947 with 

_ the help of assets-of the old Piffer Mess in Kohat, ‘sold in 1946. At 

Abbottabad too, “ Piffer’? Week—an annual peacetime occasion when ` 
‘teams of all Piffer units compete for Football and Hockey Cups—is 
~ still held. Last year rio less than 80 Piffer officers sat down to the Guest 


-Night Dinner held as usual on the last night of the Week. 


. In India a P.F.F. Committee, under the Chairmanship of a ' Sikh 
Brigadier, himself. before "August 1947 a member of the: F.F. Rifles, 
; has been set up to co-ordinate the interests of “ Piffers ” in India. 

-` Here-in England a P.F.F. Association was formed last year with Lord 
Ismay ‘as president. It is open to all officers of any race who have been 
or are Piffers. Its numbers are steadily growing. I am glad to say the 
Executive Committee includes Brigadier Hayaud Din and Lt.-Col. : 


' Sawkney, both Piffers, rom their respective High Commissioners offices. 
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-Thus-it seems that’ there is good-reason, to_ believe that the Punjab 


‘Frontier Force will “ carry on ” and its units continue to serve as devotedly: 


. and efficiently a as in the past hundred years. 


At. a joint or of the Association and the Overseas League -at 
* Over-Seas House, St. James’ s, on. Friday, May 20, 1949 the foregoing 
`- paper was read. 

_Field-Marshal Earl WAVELL, GCSI, GCIE, GCB, CMG, MC, was in the 


i Chair, and in introducing the lecturer, said that he was very. glad indeed - 


to be present on that occasion because one of his earliest recollections as 
a soldier was serving at Peshawar with the,Punjab Frontier Force. He 
then.got to know the “ Piffers ” as one of the finest fighting forces that . 
. had ever'existed.. He was very glad to see such a large company present 
. to listen.to the story which General Lockhart had to give them. General 


Lockhart needed no introduction. He was one of the most distinguished. - 
officers that-the Indian Army had produced, with a great record in two.. 


wars. ‚When he himself was Commander-in-Chief, General ‘Lockhart 
was Military Secretary at the India Office, and he remembered the difficulty 
he had of éxtracting him from the India Office and bringing him back to 
India fof a command, because his efficiéncy at' the War Office was such 


that they were very loath to spare him. General Lockhart was going to ` = 


tell them about ‘the Force which ` was now CeleprAUNE its centenary. 


LORD WAVELL’S TRIBUTE 
After the reading of the paper The CHAIRMAN (Lord Wavell) said that, 
he would like to supplement General’ Lockhart’s appreciation of the 
Punjab Frontier Force with a small tribute of his own. Às he had stated, 


' he was fortunate at an early stage of his soldiering to spend three years. at 


Peshawar with units of this Force. “His own regiment, The Black Watch; 
had very much the same sort of traditions as the “‘ Piffers,”’ as it was raised 
for the same purpose originally—to keep watch and ward on the highlands,’ 
on the frontier. They got on extremely well. He had a large number, 
of friends i in the “ Piffer ” units up there and had a great: admiration for ` 
them. ` He remembered the-51st and 53rd Sikhs, 57th and 59th Rifles 
and the Guides and some. of the cavalry pa ‘thought the 21st 
and 23rd—up there. 


There was one senior officer there whiom General Lockhart had not men-. 


tioned; but “he was one of: the most remarkable among them, who then 
commanded the 51st Sikhs. His.name was Colonel Mellis, v.C, afterwards 
General. Sir Charles Mellis, who was very kind to him and for whom he 
had‘a.great admiration. He was one of the biggest.“ fire-eaters ” he had , 


.. ever known, always thitsting to get toa war somewhere. A story was told 
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of him that sounded very like him. While in Somaliland he once killed 
seven lions before breakfast, but finally a lion got him down and got on 
top of him and began chawing at his arm. One of his bearers ran up 
with a rifle and was just taking aim at the lion when Mellis from under- 
neath the animal called out, ‘‘ Not there, you fool, you’ll spoil the skin,” 
and directed him to the' proper place to shoot the lion. He did not know 
whether the story was true, but it seemed to him very typical of the man as 
he had known him, and perhaps typical of the Piffer spirit. 


A FIRST INDEPENDENT COMMAND 


Continuing, Lord Wavell said that he was always proud to remember 
that his first independent command in the field when a subaltern was a 
“ Piffer” force. A small frontier expedition was being mobilised in 
.1908, and by some unorthodox methods he secured the appointment of 
O.C. ammunition column. He knew nothing about ammunition, but 
he went up to Peshawar where the force was being formed, and then was 
told that they had decided that an ammunition column was not necessary. 
He was importunate, however, and was finally told by one of the staff 
officers that he could go away and if he could form a column by himself 
they would see what could be done. He formed that ammunition 
column in 48 hours. He went to a friend in the 57th Rifles a P.F.F. 
unit and secured 32 picked men from his unit with an Indian officer, men 
who had not been going out on this expedition. Then he went to another 
friend of the Transport and secured sufficient camels, and to a third | 
friend in the Ordnance who gave him all the ammunition he said he ought 
to have. - He then reported the ammunition column as formed and ready 
to proceed to the front. 

That was a model mobilisation of a unit. It never had any establish- 
ment, any clerk, any typewriter, and no written order or paper of any 
kind was ever produced. Afterwards, -when -he had handed in the 
ammunition, there was a, good deal of correspondence which pursued him 
for the next year of his career, and he had to fill up innumerable forms to 
account exactly for every round of ammunition. 

That was a personal recollection of the “ Piffer ” Force and it showed 
what reason he had for following with interest the career of those regiments 
in which ħe had so many trenas; He congratulated General Lockhart 
on his excellent paper. 


MR. COMPTON MACKENZIE'S TRIBUTE 


MR. COMPTON MACKENZIE, who was introduced as one who was writing 
the history of the Indian Army, said that he felt it was verging on 
impudence for him to get up in that audience and comment on General 
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Lockhart’s delightful paper. But as he had been “living with ” the 
“ Piffers ” for the last year and would be for the whole of this year on 
and off, possibly he might be allowed to make a few remarks. He was so 
glad to hear that General Lockhart was looking forward to the future of 
these regiments. There had been a certain amount of discouragement in 
the past from people who were inclined to think that all their history was 
finished. He had never thought so, he did not think so now, especially 
after hearing General Lockhart. 

Field-Marshal Lord Birdwood sent him a letter the other day from a 
distinguished Indian officer putting forward the point‘of view of himself 
and his comrades, and it seemed to him when he was reading that letter 
that it was very much the same kind of letter as any British colonel might 
have written at any moment. He was looking forward to the future with 
complete confidence, as British officers had always done. As he listened: 
to General Lockhart he wondered whether long ago the centurions of the 
Roman legions felt the same as the leaders of these regiments. The 
experience of the two Empires on their frontiers suggested many points 
of parallelism. 

He himself had had the great privilege of going up to the North-west 
Frontier and he recalled in particular a garden of what he thought were 
Cox’s orange pippins. It was a garden where Lord Roberts intended 
to have a house, but it just had not worked that way and only the garden 
of apples remained. But as he looked at it he felt a tremendous sense of 
permanency. 

No doubt some connected with these regiments felt a certain bitterness. 
Nevertheless, there had been great encouragement, even during the last 
two weeks, and he looked forward to the future with the greatest con- 
fidence. He remembered as a boy of nine having the great privilege of a 
friend who was an Indian Army officer, General Playfair, and who taught 
him even at that early age the ranks and regiments of the Indian Army, 
and he made up his mind at the age of nine to. go into Skinner’s Horse 
when he was old enough. Then after school he had the privilege of 
acquaintance with another Indian officer of the past, General Sartorius, 
who was staying at the same hydro at Bournemouth and who used to 
discourse every morning on the subject of the Indian Army. He, too, 
gave him a feeling of great pride in its achievements. 

He hoped that there would be no more of the sneering which had 
sometimes taken place in the past. 


TRIBAL ENLISTMENT . 


Lt. Colonel the Hon. C. BrRDWoobD said that he was afraid his own claim 
to speak in the discussion that afternoon was very slender, because he 
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was not a “ Piffer.” - Even so, his regiment seemed to spend several of 
the inter-war period years in.the frontier province. . His‘own association 
with the Frontier Force was based on two-and-a-half years with the 
Kurram Militia—and-an attachment with the Frontier Constabulary. 
He wished to make his contribution to the discussion in the form of a 
question with regard to the future, and a general comment. His question 
‘was this: Whether, in view of the Pakistan policy of withdrawal from 
‘tribal areas, there was- now any idea of enlisting tribesmen in the 
‘Pakistan Army in general and, of course, in the Frontier Force in par- 
ticular? The matter of the ẹnlistment of tribesmen in the regular army 
had been very controversial, but possibly the time was ripe for a change. 
Surely the association of men of the tribal areas alongside men from the 
settled districts could not but react to the good, with an interchange of 
ideas for the benefit of both. That was his question, and his comment 
perhaps was. redundant, nevertheless he felt it must be made because it 
expressed the thoughts which must be uppermost in their minds to-day 
‘as they had listened to the story of a great brotherhood. ” ion 4 
It seemed to him that perhaps the greatest nation-building factor that 
we had left behind on the continent of India was the Indian Army. When 
. the story of the negotiations for the truce in Kashmir came to be written 
he thought it would be found that the determining factor in the present 
situation was that the opposing Forces of Pakistan and India had `- 
discovered that the bonds of 100 years were, after all, stronger than ‘the 
personal attachments of their politicians. Perhaps the most significant 
' passage in General Lockhart’s address was his reference to the fact that 
here in London the “ Piffer ” Committee included military representatives 
_ of both India House and Pakistan House, who were able to sit together 
content with the memories and-associations of the past. 


PAKISTAN AND THE FORCE 


Major A. I. AKRAM said that he had not much to bring forward about 
the “ Piffers ” except that they were lucky in getting the majority of 
." Piffer ” units in Pakistan. As far as possible, they were still keeping 
‘the old traditions which they had in the “ Piffer ” units in the pre-Pakistan . 

days. They retained.the names of the units, many of which were the names 
of certain’ officers, and they carried with them into the new setting the 
names of famous soldiers which had been bequeathed to them by . 
tradition. ` Among the officers of the Pakistan Army a very large number 
were “ Piffers,” These officers were all very keen to remain “ Piffers ” 
and to keep up the old traditions. It was very pleasant to hear of the 
“ P.F.F.” Committee in this country, and he hoped that this liaison would ° 
‘be permanent, | 2 
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Brigadier HECTOR CAMPBELL said that they were-all indébted to General 
Lockhart for thé history he had given of this famous Frontier Force. One 
point he wished to bring forward was their deep feeling concerning .the 
separation. . Half the units had been transferred to other parts of India, 
becoming parts of other regiments, which perhaps they had never met 
before. They had a very hard task in front of them, but there was an old 


saying, “ Once a Piffer, always a Piffer,” and he was quite sure that 


wherever they were their esprit de corps would endure. 
. GENERAL LOCKHART’S REPLY 
General Sir RoB LOCKHART said there were one or two points he wished 


to mention in supplementing his paper. The Gunners present, if any, - 


might feel rather hurt that no reference had been made to them. 
Actually they were raised in 1849, especially for the service of the new 
North-west Frontier. They were raised by officers of the old Bengal 
Horse Artillery. . It was the Bengal Artillery who first revived Mountdin 


. Artillery which was first used in' English history in the Peninsula War. 


The “ Piffer” Mountain batteries alone. remained in being when after 


the Mutiny in 1857, the Indian Artillery was disbanded and never revived 


until nationalisation started after World War I. 

Talking of nationalisation, those who were not nationalised as early 
as the 54th Sikhs and the 59th Rifles probably now régretted it very much. 
There were many officers of the 54th and 59th now in most important 
positions in the Pakistan Army. | 


Brigadier Hector Campbell Had referred to the ‘men who had been ' 
` transferred from the “ Piffer’? Regiments to other regiments in India. 
That was undoubtedly a very sad thing, and it had been hard to know 
exactly what to do there. There was as adviser to Army Headquarters — 


at New Delhi, Genéral Russell, also a “ Piffer,” and he had started this 
P.F.F. Committee to which 'the speakers had referred. That Committee 
was doing its best to do something. for those men who had been transferred. 
An endeavour was béing made to keep the men as far as possible in Com- 
panies of their old regiments. i 


te 


Another very sad thing, and this applied both to the Pakistan and the | 


Indian Army, was the position of those pensioners, who. had lost every- 
thing they possessed because it so happened that at the time of partition 
they were on the wrong side of the frontier. General Russell and his 
Committee were, doing their best to help these men also. 

He had omitted-to. mention in reading his paper that in addition to a 


number of distinguished soldiers which the Force had produced it had 


provided a considerable nuniber of distinguished Political Officers— 


Sir Henry McMahon, Sir Arthur Parsons, and others. 
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_ The last thing he wanted to say was that in recognition of their fine 
records in the First War, the 59th Rifles, the 5th Gurkhas, and the Ist 
Mountain: Batteries were all made “ Royal ” and The 51st Sikhs, “ The 
Prince of Wales’s Own.” The 53rd ‘Sikhs, in recognition of their fine ` 
and long record, were-‘made “ Royal ” on King George V’s Jubilee. 

Air Chief Marshal Sir ARTHUR’ LONGMORE, in proposing a vote of 
thanks, said how pleased they always were at Over-Seas House to ‘see 
the East India Association. ` They had listened that afternoon to a first- 
class address by a man who knew his subject thoroughly well, and they 
had had in the Chair a Field-Marshal of outstanding distinction. 

On the subject of the North-west Frontier of India, Field-Marshal — 
Sir Claude Auchinleck on an earlier occasion spoke of the Indian Army 
and he himself referred to two or three instances when he happened to be 
in India and was always impressed by the extraordinary capacity of the 
young British officers ‘for building up tradition. He was quite sure that- 
in Pakistan and India they would succeed in carrying on and doing a fine ~ 
job of work, and they all wished them the greatest success.in their task. 
General Lockhart had said something ‘about leakage from the military 
to the political’ Service, but he did not mention one particular leakage: 
: which occured in 1911, when some of the enterprising youngsters in the 
“ Piffer ” Force and other regiments in the Indian Army found their way 
into what was ‘then the Flying Corps, which was very glad to get them 
for they were exactly of the right type. 
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“THE ‘YOUNGER GENERATION” IN THE THREE. 
DOMINIONS* © >. ne 


By COLIN JACKSON `> 5 


Tue East India Association has duriùg the past 83 years been addressed - 
-by many distinguished people in all branches of public life, and the 


ASIATIC REVIEW is regular testimony to’this. When therefore Sir Frank 
Brown invited me to speak today I was not only very conscious of the 
‘honour done me, but also perturbed at the thought that my words would 


_ be recorded in the Review which has so many distinguished senior 


contributions. However, on discovering that I should be preceded by 
Dr. M. Hasan a distinguished senior member of my College, I felt that 


at any rate together St. John’s would be able to hold its own. It is 
‘appropriate -to follow this survey of education in Pakistan, with a brief 


account of what students in India, Pakistan and Ceylon are saying and. 
thinking about internal affairs and the world picture in general. 
Last January, with two other- University students, Mcella from 


Glasgow and Jenkins from Cardiff, I set out on a debating tour of the 


Universities of the countries named. This was the first tour of its kind 
since 1933, and had a special significance coming after the war and the 
achievement of independence in the sub-continent. We landed at 
Karachi and from there travelled to Lahore, then, following a route 
through Amritsar, Jullunder, Delhi, Lucknow, Allahabad, and Benares, 
we proceeded to Bengal where we visited in India, Calcutta, Jalpaiguri ahd 
Darjeeling, and Dacca in East Pakistan ; Then after flying to Bombay 
and Poona our route took us down ‘through Waltair, Madras -and 
Annamalai to Colombo. After a week’s stay in Ceylon’s delightful 
island we travelled north to Delhi via Travancore, Mysore, Hyderabad 
and Agra. We ended the tour-on a military note by debating at the 
Armed Forces Academy at Dehra Dun. During this strenuous tour 
with a crowded 18 hour a day-programme we met, debated and talked 
‘with some 50,000 students, a fair cross section of the student population 
of the three countries. ; ; 


f 


IN THE RECENT PAST 


It is always difficult to generalise on’ such subjects as how groups of 
people are feeling or what they are saying, but some broad and general 
views are, I think, fairly widely accepted by these students. In the first - 
place when considering the attitude of the Indian and. Pakistani student 


‘h Paper read at a joint meeting with the Over-seas League ‘at Byes House, St. James s on June 14th, 
1949 with Sir John Sargent in the Chair.. i 


one must remember the past, the rdle that they have played in the history 
of the two countries. Students in England, quiet, staid and respectable, 
obsessed with football or cricket fixtures and always vaguely against the 
Government, cannot conceive how different the outlook is of his Indian - 
or Pakistani opposite number. Students in the sub-continent during 
the last 20 or 30 years have been engrossed in, and obsessed with the 
struggle for independence. Before. 1947, they ,were always being called 
upon to demonstrate either in favour of the departure of the British or 
with the Muslims in favour of the establishment of Pakistan as well. 
Both Congress and Muslim leaders found the students very useful. 


STUDENT, STRIKES 


Today National leaders are adopting a different attitude ‘and say 
that with independence gained the student must confine himself to his 
studies and not take part in political demonstrations and attempts to - 
influence the government in this way. For the student, used to agitational 
‘activity, this new call has no very ‘great appeal, and he is not readily 
giving up his customary interference in University affairs and participa- 
tion in national. politics. Thus Patna University was on strike, Dacca 
University was closed soon after we were there due to studentaction. In 
Lucknow, on account of action by the University staff against the 
student president who had held our debate in a hall other than that 
selected by the Staff, the students called a strike, which did not however 
materialize. In Karachi, just before we left, the Engineering students 
had come out on strike- because of discontent with their examination 
paper. These actions may seem strange to us in Britain, but as I have 
said they can be understood if one remembers the previous encouragement 
of political activities. i 


ea 


THE STRIKE LEADERS 


It seems, however, that these difficulties are being overcome.. In 
Universities such as Osmania, students are settling down to studies again, 
Muslims and Hindus working quietly and peacefully side by side. The 
failure of the strike at Lucknow was symptomatic of the fact that the 
mass of the undergraduates are getting tired of irresponsible strikes by 
leaders, who very often seem to be up at University as professional 
youth leaders and not as serious students. There was for instance the 
leader who had been at the University seven years, was in prison five 
times and had not passed a single exam. 
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The position at Aligarh is I think of special interest. The students 
there before 1947 supported the agitation for Pakistan and after partition 
many indeed left for that country. I am glad to be able to say that when 
‘ we visited the University, (which resembled Oxford in so many ways) 
the students seemed quite contented with their position, and there was 
no discrimination against Muslim undergraduates.. Similarly in East 
Pakistan, it was pleasant to find that in Dacca, the leader elected by the 
under-graduate body was a Hindu. I feel that this sense of tolerance and , 
friendship between the young people of both countries is a good omen for 
the future. | 


STUDENT ORGANIZATION 


Politically the Indian and Pakistani student has always played a greater 
role than has his British counterpart and this is equally true today. 
Allegations from the sub-continent that the majority of students are 
Communists are absolutely untrue: in India there are three students 
bodies, the right wing A.I.S:C., the left wing A.I.S.F., and the Communist 
body the Forward Block in Bengal. Of these bodies the A.I.S.C. has 
about 350,000 members, the A‘IS.F., 100,000 and the Forward, Block: 
about the same number. The Forward Block is revolutionary, and in 
Bengal the extreme left probably predominates. But in all parts of the | 
country the Congress and Democratic Socialists are by far the strongest. — 
Socialists are particularly strong in Universities such as Allahabad, 
Benates, Osmania and Bombay, but they have not time for the Com- 
munists, whose activities in the first part of the war are not easily forgotten. 


CHANGED CONCEPTION 


The main fault of course with all these bodies is that they are too 
- political, Unfortunately there is no non-political national student 
organization either in Pakistan or India. The young people are not 
discriminating between legitimate activities designed to further their ` 
lot as students and interference with national affairs, However, both 
in India and Pakistan things are now changing for the better. The work- 
ing committee of the A.I.S.C. passed a resolution at Udaipur in which 
they said, “ We believe that the time has come for the student community 
of India fo make a reconsideration of the fundamentals of our movement, 
to enable us to effect a swift and deliberate change over from the agita- 
tional and demonstrative . . . to the constructive, activities of nation 
building by working to strengthen the bonds of national unity.” A 
national preparatory committee was subsequently set up with the task - 
of forming a central non-political National Union of Indian students | 
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to promote the educational, social and general interests. of the stúdents 
independent of all political and religious groups. Activity on these lines 
is going ahead throughout the country, particular progress having been 
made in Allahabad, Bombay, Delhi and Hyderabad. The Communists 
at the moment are suspicious of this move, but it is still possible that all 
may co-operate. Students here in Britain can help by letting their 
Opposite numbers in India have copies of their Universities Union con- 
stitutions and details of how our N.U.S. works. Given reasonable 
goodwill on all sides there seems every reason to believe that such an 
organization pursuing active constructive programmes such as adult 
education, mass literacy, student co-operatives, census work, student 
employment, etc., should very soon grip the imagination of the people 
and unite all the students under one organisation. 

In Pakistan the position is very much easier. Its coming brought the 
activities of the All India Muslim Student Federation to an end but in. 
West Pakistan new organizations such as the Karachi Students Federa- 
tion, the West Punjab Students Organization are emerging and it seems 
‘ likely that a Pakistan non-political student Federation will soon be 
created. 


WORLD PROBLEMS 


There is a feeling in the Universities that Asia has a new and important 
role to play in world affairs and that the sub-continent has a special 
position in this new set-up. In debates in India we found time and time 
again the opinion expressed that the country would lead a great neutral 
block, refusing to be drawn into-an imperialist or so called proletariat 
war. “India will conquer the world for. peace,” said a cadet at the | 
Dehra Dun Armed Forces Academy, “she will point the way to a new 
and simple way of life.’ Pakistan students rejected a notion that their 
country’s alignment with the Anglo-American block was detrimental 
` to her interests, but they also felt that as the leader of the Islamic world, 

‘Pakistan had a vital, independent role. 

Opinion seemed divided as to the possibility of a third world war. 
In debating in South Africa last summer, I found a depressing unanimity 
in the belief that another war must come. But in India/and Pakistan 
this was not so. In the debates that we held in India on this subject, 
Delhi, Lucknow and Allahabad, felt that we should escape war ; Bombay, 
Annamalai and Travancore that war must come. I felt that perhaps 
there was some connexion between the locality and the feelings concern- 
ing war, and my suspicions were confirmed when Ceylon gave the casting 
vote for war. But I must speak of the light-hearted, happy and tea-time 
spirit of the audiences, and the most irresponsible mood in which they 
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“oei of the coming. of World. War II. One of“ ‘the more depressing 
. verdicts. was the almost unanimous. lack: of faith in the efficiency of the 
United. Nations as a peace-keeping body. In an ‘audience “of 3,000, 
Benares could not muster. up one supporter for U.N. O., and in South’ 
India ånd Pakistan students felt that the. United Nations’ had let their 
_ respective countries down over'Kashmir. E 

Britain’s policy in respect to Iħdonesia, and in Malaya and her actions 
_in the. Middle East were widely condemned. -Another common question 
put to me was, “ There is a general feeling here that England is following 
America in.all respects. Has: England an independent foreign policy,? ’? 
Without being Mr. Bevin’s personal -representative I was able to give? 


— = 


T them an assurance that such a poncy< did‘ not exist. ae. 


‘CORDIAL FEELINGS TOWARDS BRITAIN 


~ There can be no mistake about the friendship of the young people of. 
“india, Pakistan and Ceylon towards Britain. Not only. is there great ` 
respect’ for our history, culture-and traditions but also a great admiration. 
for the way we have tackled our economic difficulties and the firm way ` 
‘in which we.intend to win. through. Everywhere we went we found an 
intense interest in: ‘all aspects of British life. -In the many questions | 
that were put`to`us there were such: hypothetical ones as: ‘* Will. 
your Social Security scheme work?” “ ‘Why are there no Communists’: = 
in Britain?” “ Which party will win the next election?” ` `- a 

My account of student-life in. India, Pakistan and Ceylon would not. 
people of these, countries for the magnificent hospitality extended to the 
.three of us. No one could. have been kinder, no one more ‘generous. 
-From the very first-we were made to feel at home. I hope that soon ‘we 
_ Shall be able to welcome to-Britain and to our homes’ a return debating 
‘team: I would add that I have a tremendous admiration for the young 
people, of my generation, in’ the sub-continent, and feel proud to be. Z 
associated uti them in a great and free Commonwèalth: 


A TOUR OF INDIA, PAKISTAN. AND CEYLON 


By GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, CBE 

(LEADER OF THE SALVATION ARMY) 
_ I AM very thankful to have had the opportunity of visiting Ceylon, India 
and-.Pakistan, in that order, and to see at close quarters the varied interests 
and striking contrasts provided by these lands. 

As a Salvationist, it was my first concern to study the people and, in 
` addition, to view our missionary work in all its branches, both in the 
light of our own past history and the transitional changes of the hour. 

I was received with the utmost courtesy, even cordiality, by leading 
statesmen in the central and provincial Governments. Never once did 
I have the impression that my visit was unwelcome, or that our work 
was no longer needed or desired., On the contrary, I was told in the 
plainest possible terms that we were at liberty to continue our labours 
in all three countries. This was the attitude of the Prime Minister of 
Ceylon, the Hon. Mr. Senanayake, of Pandit Nehru, and, though I did 
not meet the Prime Minister of Pakistan, of his Government as well. 

As-you might expect I met all, or nearly all, of the 3,000 Salvation Army ` 
officers in these three lands, of whom only 169 are of European stock. 
You will see that we have gone far to raise our officers in these countries 
from among their own nationals. 

- J, and those who were with me, naturally came e into close contact with 
village life rather than with the cities and their intelligentsia. Our work 
has always been among the less fortunately placed members of society, 
and that may be one reason why I carried away so deep an impression 
of the tragic happenings which attended partition and of the tension which 
still prevails. 

For example, we travelled by road from Amritsar to Lahore and, thanks 
to the friendly co-operation of the authorities on both sides of the frontier, 
our journey took only two hours—a very good performance, especially 
as it included eight passport and customs checks. I must say I sympathised 
with those business men whose lorries must stop at one barrier, anid the 
goods be man handled by coolies across the boundary to.other lorries 
waiting at the far side of the opposite barrier ! One can only hope that 
the passage of time will soften these, and more serious, asperities. 


` THE REFUGEE CAMPS 


_ Concerning the refugees, the problem is colossal. The Government of 
India has made valiant efforts to grapple with this surging tide, though 
it is criticized by those who are dissatisfied with its emergency measures. 
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Nevertheless, the Government is spending vast sums of money on 
emergency camps; and my wife was privileged to accompany the wife of 
the Minister of Finance on an inspection of refugee camps for women 


and children in the Delhi area. She found them extremely well organized, 


and designed not only to meet the immediate needs of the hour, but to 
provide vocational training for these displaced persons so that they might 
be re-absorbed into society. ‘It was to her a most stimulating experience 
to find leading Indian ladies actively engaged in tackling this problem. 
During the riots Salvationists were happy to be able to serve the people 


-_ 


in many ways, giving relief to the distressed and providing food for the ‘ 


hungry. Our hospital at Dhariwal was in constant service during the 
riots, and proved to be a place of reconciliation and healing amidst this 
` prolonged communal strife. 

In Pakistan we facea difficulty caused by iie displacement of many 
of our people who were in agricultural work under Hindu landlords. 
The landlords having gone, and the property being disposed of, our 
people are displaced. This has happened to many belonging to Christian 
communities. I am glad to say that the Pakistan Government is behaving 


in a generous manner and has placed land. at the disposal of the Christian 


- communities. A committee is now deciding on individual allocations. 
. TOLERATION. 


I was naturally interested to ascertain the attitude of the three new 
. central Governments to our work. I’ am convinced that the central 
Government of India does not desire to make India an exclusively Hindu 
State.. Moreover, wherever I went, I was received by Hindu, Muslim 
and Buddhist without prejudice, often with considerable warmth. Never- 


theless there is some apprehension among Christian minorities who 


fear discrimination in. the shape of social pressures. It is alleged that 
educational discrimination is already manifest, but of this I was not able 
to discover very much substantial evidence. 


Some of the leaders of Indian life—I think, for example, of-Sir - . 


Ramaswami Mudaliar and the Governor-General as well—have made 
speeches designed to allay the fears of the Christian communities. His 
Excellency. C. Rajagopalachari, said: “ Christian work all over India 
will continue to flourish, for the Government of India i Is no enemy of any 
‘ religion or religious institution.” 

The same kind of assurances were given me by o officials 
everywhere, and we of the Salvation Army have` no cause whatever to 
complain. Our grants from the Government have been maintained, and, 
in some instances, increased. I hope that the various officials in provincial 


Governments will continue to ‘remember what is the declared intention of ` 
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the central Government, for they have it in their power to make rules, or 
to interpret existing rules, so that such bear hardly- upon individual 
Christians. Yet I must repeat that any fears entertained in some quarters 
on this’ point are not so far sustained by any evidence gathered by the 
Salvation Army. 

Permit me to say a few words about our medical services. These are in 
all India proper. The work was commenced many years ago by a pioneer 
officer with the Indian name of Sikandar, and the English name of Harry 
Andrews, who later was awarded the V.C. for bravery on the North-west 


Frontier, where he lost his life while succouring the wounded. This work | 


has spread until we have at present 28 hospitals and dispensaries, six 
main hospitals, nine branch hospitals, three leprosariums and 10 dis- 


pensaries. I was able to see most of these institutions, and I am glad to- 


kd 


say that they are at a higher point of efficiency as to surgeons and doctors, 


nursing staff, and equipment, than at any previous periód. 

When I had the privilege of a conversation with the only lady member 
of the Central Government, the Minister of Health, popularly known as 
Raj Kumari—a most enlightened and charming person, with a strong 

‘sense of social responsibility, and, as you know, a Christian—she said 
that our medical services are needed, and will be assisted by the Govern- 
ment as far as pracheaple, and that any possible extension of such s services 
will be welcomed. 

We are only a small body, but we are doing, and will gonte to do, 
our best to assist the poorer people in their agricultural work, in the 
villages and in our various -colonies, and by any and every possible 


development along such lines, so as to make a positive contribution to © 


redressing that ill balance in the life of the masses brought about by too 


many mouths to feed, and much too little food to fill them. 
Our social services—and indeed social services of all kinds, denomina- 


tional and undemominational —are called for to an increasing degree in 


all three Dominions. There are many welfare-minded people of noble 
character among the non-Christian communities, who are both anxious 
and active in doing their best to remedy social ills, and to reduce that 
aggregation of human suffering which is too evident a feature of life 
among the under-privileged classes. 


A HUMANITARIAN SPIRIT 
I think that, to a considerable degree, the old and rigid separations are 


yielding. to a humanitarian spirit and purpose. Christian communities ‘ 


must not suppose that they, and they alone, are concerned about social 
problems in the East. There is in my opinion a strong social conscience, 
becoming stronger, and a determination among the peoples of these 
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Dominions to solve their own domestic T Nevertheless, they 
are not hostile to workers such as our own, who make no distinction of 
caste or creed when they are stretching out a helping hand to those who - 
are in need. 

We are at present working in.some places to help to solve the beggar 
problem, which is to my mind one of the greatest, most obvious and most 
wretched social blots on the life of the East, although in Ceylon there is 
no such problem ; for there it has been tackled and reduced to such pro- 
portions that it is no longer obvious. But in India it meets one at every 


‘turn. We would be willing to do much more to help-to solve this question 


if we could find public authorities who would be willing, without prejudice 


(as in Bombay) to finance this kind of social work. 


THE FORMER “CRIMINAL TRIBES” 


Many of you will remember that some forty years ago, the Salvation 
Army embarked'‘upon one of our greatest social experiments, when we ` 
undertook the reception and correction and training of the people then 
known as the Criminal Tribes. I inspected several of these settlements. 
I.am quite used to social and spiritual miracles, and yet I must confess 
my sense of wonder was deepened and aroused by the, living miracles of 
these Criminal Settlements. Whole communities have been transformed, 
and it is not surprising that, under the present regime, the Criminal 
Settlement Act is being repealed, and the people affected thereby are being 
recognised as normal village communities, wherein we shall continue—so 
far as we are permitted—our evangelistic and welfare work. l 

On the matter of religion in India, and this is the Salvation Army’s 


‘first concern, I think the change of Government makes no difference to 


the simple and sincere-Christian worker. We may lose some of that 
official financial support that has come our way, but the missionary 
loyalty of our people. at home is strong and, while we do not think the 
moment opportune for any great new expenditures, I have no doubt that 
they will continue to give in a manner commensurate with our needs. 

I returned from this tour with a very great personal respect and affection 
for the people I met. Such is the fascination of the sub-continent that 
{am not surprised that, when our officers have once committed themselves 
to its peoples, they are willing to labour without cease among them for 
the sake of that kingdom without frontiers, the kingdom of God among 
men. j 

DISC U SSIO N 


The foregoing lecture was given at a joint meeting of the 
Association and the Over-seas League held at Over-seas House, 
St. James’s, on Tuesday March 22, 1949 with the Rt. Hon. 
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Philip Noel-Baker, MP, Secrétary of State for Commonwealth Relations, 
in the Chair. 

At the outset of the meeting the Right Hon. CHAIRMAN said that they 
had gathered to listen to Gen. Orsborn who was to give an account of his 
recent tour in. the East.. They were present also to do honour to the 
Salvation Army. He (Mr. Philip Noel-Baker) had an experience of the 
Salvation Army for many years. One of the very vivid memories of his 
early youth concerned the first General, when Gen. Booth came to stay 
in his father’s house. The Salvation Army was the ally, friend, and 
protector of the poor and suffering and oppressed throughout the con- 
tinents of the world. Its enemies were the enemies of the human race, 
namely, degradation and social misery. If they could find those who 


` were sometimes called the criminal tribes, or if they could find those who 


were called the lepers or those who had lost contact with society they 
were out to help them. 


THE LONG, HARD ROAD 
After the lecture, 

The CHAIRMAN said that the General had given ‘them a very vivid, 
realistic, and inspiring review of the situation in what they now called the 
sub-continent. He had touched on the problems which the Governments 
and the peoples there had to face. In certain ways some people might 
think his view discourdging. Of course, it was true that the new Govern- 
ments of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon must have a long, hard road of 


_ reconstruction to follow. Indeed, all the nations had that road before 


them. We had had twenty years of Fascism in some parts of the world, 


twelve years of Nazi-ism, fifteen years of Japanese militarism, then six 
years of total war. The world could not have that kind of experience, 
that moral and material upheaval in the life of mankind, without having, 
to pay for many years a terrible price. 

But in some ways the events in the sub-continent since 1945 had not 
been discouraging, they had been encouraging in a new and impressive 
way. He did not think it had happened in history before that power had 
been handed from an Imperial Government to three separate Nationalist 
Governments, not only without bloodshed, not only-without disturbance, 
but with an increase of good feeling between those who had handed over 
the power and those who had accepted it. That he believed to have 
happened in the sub-continent since August, 1947. 


' Of course, there had been, particularly for the Governments and nations 


of India and Pakistan, very grave problems to face. The:General had 
said that he found Pandit Nehru a preoccupied and tired man. Yes, 
indeed with the appalling burden of the government of 300 million people- 
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7 on his shoulders: wid vith the difficulties which he had’ ee to fees since > . 
ae August 1947, -it was little wonder that he was preoccupiéd and tired., - 
bgt The General had‘also spoken of turmoil and trouble beginning very soon. 
oes -after the transfer'of power. The troubles in the Punjab were not the fault - 
=u o- ` of the Governments. ° They arose out of a long course of-history, and ` 

who knew whether they were not inevitable, as a step towards the opening 
“ .- of a new epoch of toleration and understanding ? Who could tell? 
< But the troubles having started ‘against the will of .the Governments, and 
Gn, spite of the desperate efforts of the Governments to prevent- them, 
a - no one could see how they ‘were to be ended. But the Governments 
i - decided to get together and to bring the troubles to an end, and they did 
a _ so by personal example ‘and personal heroism of no ordinary kind. 
Pandit Nehru went down into the streets of Delhi alone and unaccom- 
| panied to ensure that his orders should be carried out, to observe what - 
B = » was happening, and to make the Muslims understand that he was going to. 
ts 2 > put matters - ‘right, as he did. His whole bearing and action inspired. 
avr x confidence. p 
T “ -`The transfer-of the ia must have béen àn appalling problem. This- ` 
Oe p movement in two ditections concerned a vast mass of. humanity. It was 
Sy. 7 truie- that it was only a.small proportion of the “total population of the 
SENS |- sub-continent and that the trouble was localised by the successful action ` 
ee a a - which the Government had takeń ; and yet in itself it was a tremendous. 
Ee problém. After the First World War he himself worked as a young man “ . 
pi i ci to help Dr. Nansen in the refugee settlement schemes. which he carried | 
a = -through. He was with Nansen when he went to Turkey and Greece, 
: D ~*~ and he knew what a stupendous problem. he had to. handle. But the 
zito problem of refugees in the Indian sub-continént was a great deal larger: ` 
- ` The ‘resettlement had -been-a great glory to those who had undertaken it. 
rz". “Since then the Government had had to build up its own administéation: 
wo, +. There had been difficulties between the-two nations of India and Pakistan, 
ene but he.rejoiced to know that their relations were now better than for some. ` 

time pasi, : ` - . ; 
E . FEAR, NOT DANGER = % 


~ 
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n The General had said quite: truly that near the frontier between the 
i’. © “nations, there was no danger; but a great deal of fear. The fear, he 
. hoped, had begun to disappear. Month by month he believed it would 
E - get less: He begged them not tọ undérestimate the miracle—for miracle 
ee it was—that had been carried out in the establishment of religious tolera: A 
= tion: “Let them not forget that something .was being done-to tackle the, 
- huge problem of the increase of population of. five millions. which took 
“place in this sub-continent every year. A pene of his, an old seryant : 
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of the Central Provinces, Sir William Stampe, had just gone out at the 
invitation of the Indian Government—not of the British. Government— 
to help to organise a scheme, the first of many, for the irrigation ‘of three 
million'acres. That might not seem much in view of the five million 
fresh mouths which had to be fed each year, but it was a beginning and 
the beginning of schemes which might be carried very far. ‘Another 
scheme, the plans for which were ready, was to irrigate 10 million acres 
and to produce electric power three times as great as that of the Boulder 
` Dam in the United States. 

The problem of famine had been with the world for many centuries, 
but only in our own century had we begun to hope that it could be 
conquered. At this moment the Governments were sitting in Washington 
planning an International Wheat Agreement which, if it succeeded, 
would be the first step in-a long programme of similar action—a first step 
to the final abolition of hunger in all the continents. ` 


STABLE ADMINISTRATIONS. 


In this short time, the Governments of India and Pakistan had shown 
that they were going to build up a stable administration which would be 
the glory of their respective nations and a hope for Asia and for the whole 
of the world. __ 

‘The General had told them a little of the great contribution made by. 
the Salvation Army, with its 30,000 adherents in Pakistan and 90,000 in 
India. They were working in the main, as he had said, among the 
outcaste. ‘They were working for the weakest and poorest of all. More- 
over, they were working in a new world where the young were in danger 
of turning to materialism. He believed, however, that that was a passing 
phase and that the great spiritual forces of the East would soon come to 
the help of the new Dominions in bringing about a better world. 


THE NEED FOR SPIRITUAL FORCES 


MAJOR-GENERAL G. M. Linpsay-said that he proposed to touch upon 
only three points. The first one concerned what Gen. Orsborn had called 
the vacuum which would occur in the East if religion, whatever it might . 
be, was lost. He once made a study of the history of the Middle East 
when he was quartered there, and he recalled in particular Sir Mark 
Sykes’ description of what happened to the great civilisation of Baghdad 
in the 10th century. He described how at the centre of affairs, the spirit 
of religion began to die. The people who ran the country, while carrying 
the outward forms of religion, were themselves atheists and forgot the 
great teaching of the Koran. What happened? Within 200 years the 
Mongol hordes had swept out of Asia, Baghdad was sacked, and the work 
of many generations was destroyed in six-weeks. 
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The same thing would apply in India if the’ great spiritual forces behind. 
the peoples of -India, whether Buddhist, Muslim, or that small fraction 
which was Christian, died away. It would mean the coming in,of the 
Red tide ” which would sweep everything before it. This “ Red tide ” 
had penetrated into Calcutta quite severely even during the last month. 
It affected particularly that half-educated set of people who called them- 
selves intelligentsia—people who did not réally think, but were carried _ 
away with silly ideas which they thought.they knew about but which they 
had not studied in relation to history or life or world affairs. 

General Orsborn had talked about refugees. The refugee problem 
was another great opening for those who taught anti-religious doctrine. 
They would say, “ Well, look at the state you are in. Throw aside this 
religion business. Come to us, and we will make you whole.” Again, 
to-day they had this trouble arising in the shape of hatred of one lot of 
people or one race’ for another, witness the awful fate of the Arabs in 
- certain parts of Palestine. 


COMPOSING DIFFERENCES 


In conclusion, he wanted to tell one story about the Salvation Army. 
He was Commissioner of the War Organisation British Red Cross from 
1944 to 1946 in North-west. Europe. By 1946 they were operating some 
60 civilian relief teams in Germany from many different voluntary 
societies, and a number of Salvation Army teams were in his Commission. 
In the spring of 1946, Col. Agnew, his Commissioner for Civilian relief 
in Germany was requested by the authorities that a team of voluntary 
workers be sent into a repatriation. camp just north of Hamburg, because 
there were many different. races ‘and religions in that camp always fighting 
. each other and it was often necessary to send in police to stop them. 
Accordingly a Salvation Army team was sent. Its leader was a big North 
countryman, a tremendous personality, with a burning faith. Faith 
might or might not, be able to remove mountains, but he had seen it 
move people. This man went in and found the camp was in chaos. 
_ Nobody would work with anybody else. He collected the leaders of all 
these nationalities and religions together—Hindu, Buddhist, -Moham- 
medan, Christians of every kind and type, all mixed up together—and he 
said, “ The first thing we are going to do is that every one of you is going 
to make a proper place for your people to carry on their worship and to 
hold their worship on the appropriate day.” These people set to work 
and soon there was a place of worship, even if only a little room in a hut, 
set apart for each of the warring sects. He himself was asked six-weeks 
later to come to see the result. The first hut that this man took him 
into was occupied by a family with children, who; the moment they saw 
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him, rushed up to him, caught him by the arms and trousers and showed 
their delight in seeing him. 

To an old soldier like himself, who had been accustomed to inspect 
units of all kinds, and had been inspected himself too, the first thing he 
looked for in an inspection was a happy unit. ` This was one of the 
happiest shows he had ever seen. This Salvation Army officer had got 
up a concert party from all these people. ‘Every kind of person and 
instrument seemed to be brought together. They were all doing it— 
“ blowing like hell.” At the end he went to have a cup of tea and found 
outside a great clamouring crowd of 50 or 60 people. He asked what it 
was all about, and was told that this. was a deputation to him, because the 
people had heard that the Salvation Army team was to be removed, and 
they had come to beg that the team might not be taken away. This man 
of great personality and burning faith had brought out of that former 
chaos a united front of people all working happily together. Needless 
to say the team was not taken away. 


AN INDIAN TRIBUTE 


Mr. J. CHINNA Dural said that when he received the invitation to attend 
that lecture he thought it was going to be a sort of holiday talk. But 
Gen. Orsborn had entered into the spirit of what he had seen in,these 
three Dominions of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. In four months he 
had kept his eyes and ears and mind open so that he was able to see 
things in a way which forty years of study might not have revealed. He 
had studied to such purpose that if he should be inclined to help India ~ 
further he had got the material, and India on her part would be ony too ` 
glad to welcome him and his associates and friends. 

All of them had been overjoyed when Indian independence was eed 
and overjoyed further at what India had been able to achieve in so short 
a time in regard to the refugee problem, and the establishment of peace 
within after all those riots. All these difficulties had been overcome and 
India was looking forward to going further ahead. 

What was needed was not just an internal outlook on India, not just 
an internal administration of India. The world was in a peculiar frame 
of mind to-day. There was tension everywhere. Could India rise to the 
occasion on the international.level? That was his worry. India had to 
think carefully what steps she was going to take. She was a member of 
the Commonwealth. If these were only rumours it did not matter, but 
if they should materialise he was afraid that India would be in a rather 
precarious position. India was anxious to steer clear of “blocs.” It. 
' was not fully appreciated in India that the Atlantic Pact had made the 
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West so strong that any possible aggressor was likely to look for an easier 


prey and viewed in this light, the East is vulnerable. This was fully ` 


realised by Pandit Nehru. It was said that he was a tired man, but so 


= were many of his associates and friends. They realised fully what ought 


to be- done for India; but they seemed to be tied down by forces which 
they could not control. He could only hope that realising these lurking’. 

dangers, those who were not now on Pandit Nehru’s side would come to © 
his side and help India not only to settle her internal difficulties peacefully © 
but to gain a place of influence and strength 1 in ‘the international sphere. 


THE MAHATMA’ S SPIRIT LIVES ON 


Dr. S. D. MALAIPERUMAN said that the reader of the paper had 
mentioned something about moral values being challenged by secular. 
forces. The same thing was true of other parts of the world. It was found 
in this country and in America, where the forces of materialism and 
secularism got the upper hand. In India the spirit of Mahatma Gandhi 


- lived on, shaping the nation, although it was true that many had faltered 
from the path he had set before them. The author had referred to a 


spiritual vacuum in India. Jn doing this he had cast:a reflection on. 
various religious movements in India, including the various missionary 


‘agencies. He did-not agree that there was a spiritual vacuum and he 


believed that there was a very large number of Indians who would not 


‘agree. The present state was one of transition, and at such a time it ` 


was natural that material needs and necessities of life such as food, 
clothing and shelter should come to the fore. Unless, side by side with 


‘a religious awakening, these material needs were met, no headway in the 


spiritual organisation of,the sub-continent could be made. 
He was happy that they had .a Chairman (Mr. Philip Noel-Baker). 
who knew India and the Dominions so well, and who had pointed out the 


constructive work done in India’ The author had said that he did not 


see the constructive work because of, the many more imminent problems., 
As to the mass migration, he agreed that it was a tremendous problem, 

but at the same time it must not be put out of perspective ; only -five 

per cent of the population of the sub-continent were involved. 

Dr. Malaiperuman added that the General had taken a rather pessimistic 
view of the future of Christian institutions in India. -While it was true . 
that in some Provinces the Government had intentions of requisitioning 
mission property, generally there was much goodwill. towards Christian 
institutions. As for the proposal of the Madras. Government to take over 
the Y.M.C.A. College of Physical Education, it was, from one point of 
view, a tribute- to the Y.M.C.A. who. had been. pioneers in the field of 


‘ physical education in India. The. Government had recognised the ' 
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valuable work done by the College in the. training of physical directors. 
The Christian community of India, Dr. Malaiperuman said, had con- 
fidence in the: present Government of India. Two Indian Christians, 
Rajakumari Amrit Kaur (Minister of Health) and Dr. John Matthai 
(Minister of Finance) were members of the Cabinet. Raja Maharaj Singh, 
another eminent Indian Christian leader, was Governor of Bombay. 

The author had said that Pandit Nehru was carrying a very heavy 
burden. This was true : he was not only carrying the burden of India on 
his shoulders but the burden of Asia—not that he wanted to do .so, but 
had been asked to assume that burden as evidenced at the recent Asian 
Conference on Indonesia. In some measures he also felt the burden of 
the world of to-day, which was indicated in his speech at the last Assembly 
of the United Nations. 


Dr. PAUL said-that Gen. Orsborn had ana that Christianity was a 
religion of love but Christianity in the past had come to India sometimes 
with a different kind of message. It had been associated with militarism 
_ and with capitalist ideas. . 


“SPIRITUAL VALUES 


GEN. ORSBORN, in reply, said that one speaker had suggested that moral 
values had declined in many parts of the world other than India. Of | 
course he agreed. But that did not do away with the fact that the remark 
came from the Governor-General of India. His Excellency said that 
- there were deeper than material reasons, for the ills with which India was 
faced. He (The General) had not said that there was a spiritual vacuum 
in India. He would read the passage in his lecture :— : 

“It seems to me to be plainly evident that these young people (those 
who were swinging away from their orthodox religion), whilst not 
renouncing or denouncing the faith of their fathers, are coming more 
and more to treat it as irrelevant to the business of living.” | 
Then he said, in the form of a question, “Is there to be a spiritual 

vacuum in the East, and if so, how is it to be filled ? ” . In fact, India was 
the most religious country in the world,—at all events, the most religious 
that he had visited. But he was speaking about that young element in 
Indian life, which, according to the evidence of many Indians themselves, 
` given to him while he was travelling there, was swinging away from 
faith. If that swinging away took place, it would create a spiritual 
vacuum, open to what had been described as the “ Red tide.” 

With regard to political and educational affairs, as a rule Generals of 
the Salvation Army never made such comments as he had made that day, 
but he wanted what he said to be exactly understood. He was talking 
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about the educational policy of the Salvation Army in India and he said :— 
“Therefore it must be understood that the remarks I have made are 
a reflection of what I heard and read from various quarters, but fears 
are not sustained by any evidence so far gathered by the Salvation 
Army. Nevertheless, as secular education is one of the first responsi- 
bilities and one of the most insistent demands laid upon the new Govern- 
ments, particularly upon that of India, one will not be surprised if, in 
the course of the next few years, their policy should be designed to take 
over all the education, root and branch.” l 


MR. CLAUDE LINTOTT voiced the thanks of the meeting to Gen. Orsborn 
for his inspiring Address. In this house of the Over-seas League they 
were only too delighted to hear such remarkable and interesting comments, 
and to meet a man of such wide travel and with such outstanding 
personality. 


THE OBJECTS AND POLICY OF THE 
EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 


' (INDIA, PAKISTAN AND BURMA) 


IN 1866, eight years after the assumption of the government of India by the Crown, the 
East India Association was formed with the object of “ the promotion of the public interest 
and welfare of the inhabitants of India generally.” © This object was steadfastly pursued 
during the ensuing eighty-one years. The independence of India and Pakistan attained in 
1947, while modifying the original conception, has increased the need, for strengthening the 
bonds of friendship and the importance of mutual understanding between the people of 
Britain and the inhabitants of the countries formerly comprising the India Empire—namely, 
India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. The Association therefore looks forward to the 
continuance of its work, with the assistance of all those who are interested in the welfare 
and progress’ of these countries, by the methods which have proved so helpful in the past, 
namely : ye os ‘ 


1. By lectures on current questions affecting those countries and the publication of the 
same. 


2. By providing opportunities for the free discussion of important questions affecting ` 
India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. 


3. By promoting friendly contact between the peoples of these countries and of Britain 
through the medium of social and other gatherings. o 


N 7 : 
4. Generally by the promulgation of reliable information regarding the countries named. 


_ The Association is essentially non-official in character and has no connexion with any 
political party. It seeks to provide an open platform for the consideration of current problems 


„relating to India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. It welcomes as members all those who 


are interested in their welfare and progress. 

Papers are read and discussed throughout the year, except in the months of August and 
September. Members are entitled to invite friends to these meetings. © 
Annual Subscription payable in advance, £1 5s. The Life Subscription is £14. 

For Members joining after’ October 15, the first subscription will cover the ensuing calendar , 


g year. 


Members receive the Asiatic Review each quarter, free, by post. 
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THE ARAB COUNTRIES AND TURKEY | 
By HUSEYIN CAHIT YALÇIN* ` 


For thirty years Turkey has been officially separated from the. Arab | 
countries and she has left them free to decide their own affairs and to 
_ build up their own future. But now, one cannot help observing, to one’s 
regret, that the Arab peoples could not attain their freedom as soon as 
they were separated from Turkey, nor could they find any happiness. 
It seems that it was their destiny to go through a period of hardship, 
suffering and struggle. Yet Arabia, which is a big country, was divided 
into small parts when this difficult period was successfully overcome, 
and it did not find itself in a position to undertake attempts of recovery 
and progress on a sound basis, as a result of regional problems, political 
troubles and of provocations coming from outside. 

Though the Turko-Arab relations during that period has been normal 
and friendly, it has not been as close, warm and cordial as it should be. I 
have no intention of looking for the causes of this ‘state of relations 
between Turkey and the Arabs, nor do I intend to hold any individual 
responsible for it. It would not be of any use. I only want to record 
my observations from an objective angle. = i T 

Though the last thirty years that have passed ‘have, thus, been marked 
with somewhat reserved sentiments in appearance and in the official . 
outlook, I feel happy to have seen with my own eyes and to believe with 
all my heart that the Turkish-Arab brotherhood, which was, for centuries, 
based on a common way of life, on a common religion and faith, on a 
‘common culture and. on common.fortunes and disasters that befell us 
throughout the history, has lost nothing from its strength and sincerity. 
The elements of time and of political separation have.not loosened the 
spiritual and cordial bonds that existed between the Turk and the Arab. 
The fire of brotherhood between the two was strong and deep. Light 
breezes could not extinguish that fire ; -only the ashes have flown away 
and it has remained fresh and alive. 

Basing my judgement on my observations, I can say that hae is a very 
deep arid strong sense of friendship, love and belief towards the Turk, 
not only in the official, personalities of Arab states but in the Arab com- 
munity as a whole. I have met some old friends of mine among the 
Arab statesmen who had believed in the idea of separating the Arabs 
from the. Turks to give them freedom and who had worked for the 

%* Member of Parliament and a veteran journalist, from the days of ‘the “ Young Turks,” and now Turkish, 


Delegate at the U.N. Conciliation Committee on Pakistan. - Leader of the Parliamentary Delegation to the 
United Kingdom. 
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realization of that ideal and had attained it, new telling me that they had’, 
made a mistaké. I have seen some statesmen who have: expressed .their 
regrets that it had not been possible to realize the hopes I. had expressed 
in‘my articles back in 1913 to the effect that Arabia should become an. 
independent: state and that Turkey and Arabia should unite under one 
ruler as two allied brother nations, in the way that Austria and Hungary 
were united. I have met individuals representing the ordinary class of . 
. people, in Arab countries, who would approach us with joyful expression - 
in their faces, would. greet us sympathetically and consider us brothers, 
they have proved to me that the most precious foundations of the Turko- 
Arab friendship lie in the heart of the Arab peoples. 

The Arab: of to-day is unhappy. -He ‘is living the most hiner 
- sorrowful and mournful days of his history. A dire defeat which he 
did not deserve has stirred in his soul a‘deep indignation, a spiritual 
vexation. He is unhappy and wounded. In this day of distress, he has, 
‘unconsciously, turned his eyes towards us. He appreciates our position, © 
he knows the limits of our possibilities. He has no illusions: to expect 
impossible things’from us. What he expects is just a sign of compassion 
and sympathy from us, a sign of brotherhood and moral support. I have. 
personally assured them that we all cherish these signs of affection 
towards them, that the connexions which- we have inherited from a - 
common history: still exist as strongly as ever, in the depths of ‘our souls, 
‘that we are ‘deeply concerned with the destiny and future of Arabia’ and 
_ the Arab peoples and I repeat this assurance in. these columns, I am 
sure that I am also expressing the mind and the sentiments of my 
country. ` 

This. period ‘of distress is certainly - a temporary one for the Arab 
` peoples which were the creators of a great civilization, which had founded 
' huge empires and the culture and spiritual teachings of which still . 
dominate the souls of hundred millions of people on the earth. This’ 
period of distress will, no doubt, prove to be the cause of an awakening 
and will bring fortunate days. And, then, it: will be Turkish nation who 
will, feel mg greatest happiness ‘for that. f 
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RHAZES ON ‘THE PHILOSOPHIC LIFE 
By A. J. ARBERRY* 


= CERTAIN men there be, speculative and discriminating and of 
undoubted attainments, who observing that we maintain relations with 
our fellows and engage in various manners of earning a livelihood, have 
therefore criticised and found fault with us, asserting that we have 
swerved away from the Philosophic Life and in particular that of our 
leader Socrates. For of him it is recorded that he frequented not the 
company of kings, and treated them with scant respect if ever they. sought 
his ; that he ate no tasty food, wore no fine raiment, raised no edifice, 
acquired not wealth, begat no issue ; that he consumed no meat, drank 
no wine, and attended no amusements, but contented himself with eating 
herbs, wrapping himself in threadbare garments, and sheltering in a 
barrel in the waste. It is further reported that he practised dissimulation 
neither before the common people nor in the presence of authority, 
but confronted all with the truth as he conceived it, and that iù the 


©. . frankest and bluntest language. 


We on the other hand are, they say, the opposite of all that ; and yet 
they go on to condemn the life which our leader Socrates lived, on the 
grounds that it was contrary to the course of nature and the maintenance 
of tilth and issue, and that it tended to the desolation of the world and 
the ruin and destruction of mankind. 

These are the several charges which we now propose to answer, to 
the best of our ability, God willing. 

As for what they have related concerning Socrates: there they describe 
truly the sort of life he led. But they have at the same time ignored 
certain other equally relevant matters; they have in fact deliberately 
failed to mention them, in order no doubt to strengthen their argument 
against us. To be explicit, their detailed account of Socrates’ behaviour 
is perfectly true as regards his early career and for a considerable stretch - 
of his life ; but he subsequently changed many of his habits, so that for 
instance he died leaving daughters ; he fought against the enemy; he 
attended. entertainments ; he ate good food (though he always abstained 
from flesh); and he took intoxicants in moderation. All this is well- 
known and familiar to those who have troubled to investigate the records. 
of the man.: 

The manner of his early life is fully explained by the intensity of his- 
admiration and love for philosophy ; he was eager to devote to it the time 
he would otherwise have spent upon his normal passions and pleasure. 


* Translated from the original Arabic. 
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Moreover his natural temperament disposed him in any case to this sort 
of conduct. He scorned and despised those who did not look upon. 
philosophy with the respect it merited, but preferred ‘baser occupations. 
It is inevitable that at’ the beginning of much desired and beloved enter- 
prises the inclination will be excessive, and the love and attachment 
for them exaggerated, while those that have a contrary disposition will 
be correspondingly detested. But when one has made a deep penetration 
of the object, and matters have become more or less settled, the exaggera- 
tion drops away and balance once more returns. As the proverb has 
it, ‘“ Novelty hath its charm.” 


This was Socrates’ state of mind during that period of his life. The 
record of those matters is of course ampler and more famous, because 
they are more curious, amusing and eccentric. Men are over fond of 
publishing news that is curious and unusual, and of overlooking the 
familiar and habitual. Now we are by no means at variance with the 
more laudable part of Socrates’ life, even though we ourselves fall far 
short of him in that respect and readily confess our failure perfectly to 
practise the just life, to suppress passion, and to be in love with and eager 
for knowledge. Where we differ from Socrates is not regarding the 
quality but rather the quantity of that life. And if we confess ourselves 
his inferior we do not thereby demean ourselves ; for that is the plain 
truth, and it is always nobler and more honourable to acknowledge the 
truth. So much for that subject. 


Now as for the criticism that is levelled against the first manner of 
Socrates’ life: we repeat that here the fault, such as it is, is again a question 
of quantity, not quality. It is obvious that the reckless indulgence of 
the passions is not the better and nobler way : this we have clearly stated 
in our book On Spiritual Physick. True virtue consists in taking of every 
need so much as is indispensable, or so much as will not. involve pain 
exceeding the, pleasure thereby obtained. In fact Socrates gave up the 
more extreme position which he had formerly adopted—and it was that 
that was truly at fault, tending as it did towards the desolation of the 
world and the ruin of mankind—when he took to procreating children, 
fought the enemy, and attended amusements. When a man acts thus, 
he has ceased to labour for the desolation of the world and the ruin of 
mankind; but it is not necessary for him to be otherwise, in order to 
‘plunge into a career of gratifying his passions. As for ourselves, if we 
do not deserve the name of philosopher in comparison with Socrates, 
yet we certainly have some -claim to the title when compared with those 
who do not attempt to practise philosophy. 
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Since this has ‘now all been sufficiently dealt ‘with, let us proceed to’: ` 


discourse upon the Philosophic Life, for the. benefit of the true lovers 
of knowledge. w. = 4 


We need to build our affairs, in respect of the object we have in view ` 


in our present treatise, upon certain fundamental principles which we 
have already expounded in other books, to which recourse. must be had' 
in order to lighten the content of this essay. Among these are our books 


On Theology, On Spiritual Physick, In Reproof of So-called Philosophers . 
Who Occupy Themselves with Geometrical Superfluities, and The Noble : 
Science of Chemistry; especially important is the'second, which is quite ° 


indispensable to’ fulfil completely our purpose in the present treatise. 


Now.the principles upon which we are building are in effect the several . 


branches of the Philosophic Life: these we will accordingly now take 
and: summarise. , 5 a a ae 


After death we shall find ourselves in a state that is either admirable: 


or reprehensible according to the life we have lived while our ‘souls were - 


associated with our bodies. 


The supreme end for which we were created and towards which we have -` 


been led is not: the gratification of physical pleasures but the acquisition 
of knowledge and:the practice of justice: these two occupations are our 
sole deliverance out of the present world into the world wherein is neither 
death nor pain. | as l ; 

Nature and passion prompt us to prefer present pleasure, but reason 
frequently urges us to eschew present pleasures for the sake of other 
objects which it prefers. : 

Our Ruler, for Whose reward we hope (while fearing His punishment), 
is watching over us with compassion, and does not desire that we should 
suffer pain. Itis hateful to Him that we should be unjust and ignorant : 


‘He loves us to have knowledge and to be just. This same Ruler will 


ptinish those of’ us who inflict pain, and those who deserve to be pained, 
each according to his deserts: l . 
- . We must not suffer pain alongside any pleasure, when that pain exceeds 
the pleasure both in quantity and in quality. . 

‘The Almighty Creator has entrusted to us all the particular things 
that we need, such as husbandry, spinning and the like, upon which the 
world itself and our own livelihood alike depend. i 


The foregoing are the principles which we ask to be taken for granted, 


in order that we may build upon them. 
Since the pleasures and pains of this world.come to an end with the 
end of life itself, while the pleasures of the world where 'no death is are 
everlasting, unending and infinite, surely that man is demented who 
would purchase a pleasure that perishes and comes to an end at the price 
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of an everlasting; enduring; unending and infinite pleasure. This being ' 


so, it likewise necessarily follows that we ought not to seek any pleasure, 
the attainment of which would inevitably involve us in the commission 


of an act barring our deliverance into the World of Spirit, or that would 


oblige us in this present world to suffer ‘pain exceeding both quantitively 
and qualitively the pleasure we have chosen. All other pleasures are 
of course free for us to take ; except that the philosopher may sometimes 


', + eschew many of these lawful pleasures in order thus to train and habituate l 
his soul, so that it may bè easier and simpler for him so to do when the- 


occasion requires., This we have dealt with-in our Spiritual Physick. 


For habit, as was said of old, is a second nature, making easy for us what: 
.was difficult, and rendering the unfamiliar task congenial, whether it be- 
a spiritual or a physical matter that confronts us. Thus, we may observe - 
that couriers are hardier upon the march, and armies bolder in the war; 


all this is no secret, and it is obvious that. habit facilitates the performance 


-. of labours that were hard and difficult before one grew’ accustomed to 


them. * - 
Although this statement is brief and concise—I mean the account we 
have given of the amount of circumscribed pleasure—there aré under- 
lying it many matters of detail, as we have ‘explained in. our Spiritual 
Physick. For if the principle which we have laid down is sound and true 


in-itself, or is logically postulated, namely that the intelligent man ought 


not to.indulge a pleasure when he fears that its: accompanying pain may, 


_ outweigh the pain he would suffer in striving to eschew that pleasure: 
and suppress that appetite—if all this is true, it necessarily follows that 
if.we were in a position to mastef the entire earth for'the whole of our 


lives through the commission of certain acts unpleasing to God, whereby 


“we were prevented from attaining eternal Good and evérlasting Bliss,’ 


it would not be right for us to do or choose that: Similarly if we were 
certain, or if it weré overwhelmingly likely, that by eating for instance a 


~>- plate of fresh dates we would suffer from ophthalmia for ten: days, we 


ought not to choose to eat them. The~argument holds equally in all 
cases lying between the two examples we have quoted, even: though the 
first is a large matter and the, second relatively small; it applies to every 
individual instance, for each is small in relation to one that is greater, 
and great in relation to one that is smaller. However, it is not possible 


_ to. discuss every example, for there are so many isolated and individual 
instances underlying this broad generalisation. 


Since we have now clearly set forth what we proposed to demonstrate 
on this head, let us proceed to demonstrate another of our objectives 
consequent upon the foregoing. ya, z 
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As the principle which we have laid down is that our Lord and Ruler 
is merciful, and that He watches over us compassionately, it follows 


from this also that it is not His pleasure that any pain should: befall us; 


also, that whatever pain befalls us not of out earning and choice but in 
accordance with nature, is a matter of necessity whose occurrence is 
inevitable. Accordingly it is incumbent upon us not to cause pain to 
any sentient being whatsoever except it deserve so to be pained, or in 
order that we may thereby avert from it a yet severer pain. 


This generalisation likewise’: comprehends a wide range of detail, and 
embraces every manner of wrongful act, alike the pleasure kings take 
in hunting animals and the excessive labour men impose on their 
domestic beasts. All this ought to be done in moderation and according 
to a certain code and method, a just and reasonable manner which must 


-© not be exceeded or transgressed. Pain may however be inflicted when it 


is hoped thereby to ward off a greater pain, such as lancing a wound or 
cauterising a festering limb, or taking bitter and disagreeable medicine, 
or refraining from delicious food for fear of serious and painful maladies. 
Beasts may also be put to hard labour in moderation, provided they are 
not used harshly; except in circumstances where necessity dictates harsh 
treatment and reason and justice alike require it. Thus one may drive 
one’s horse hard when seeking to escape from the enemy; for then justice 
demands that the animal be urged on, and even destroyed, if the rider’s 
safety is thereby hoped for, especially if he, be a man of learning and 
benevolence, or if he be greatly endowed in some manner beneficial 
to the whole of mankind. For the endowment and survival of such a 
man in this world clearly advantage its inhabitants more than the survival 
of the horse. In the same way if two men chance to be in a waterless 
plain, and one of them has water just sufficient to save his life but not 
his companion’s, in such a case it is right that the water should go to 
the one who is of greater benefit to his fellows. This is the logical 
criterion to adopt in such and similar instances. 


As for hunting, stalking, killing and exterminating, this should only 
be done with animals that are purely carnivorous, such as lions, tigers, 
wolves and the like; and those which cause great mischief and are neither 
desired for their useful properties nor needed for any use whatsoever, 
such as snakes, scorpions and so forth. There-are two reasons for . 
destroying these animals: first, if they are not destroyed they will destroy 
many other animals (this is a special category applying to carnivorous . 
beasts); and secondly the souls of animals cannot escape from their 
bodies but only those of men, which being the case, to liberate such 
souls from their bodies is tantamount to rescuing them and effecting 
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their release. Since both these arguments apply simultaneously to purely 
carnivorous animals, it is obligatory ‘to exterminate them to the utmost 
possible extent, for this will diminish-the pain suffered by other creatures 
and will allow the hope that their souls may lodge in more salutary bodies. 
Snakes, scorpions, hornets and the like are both hurtful to other creatures 
and unsuitable for human use in the way domestic animals are used; it 
is therefore permissible to destroy and exterminate them. 

On the other hand it is not right to exterminate and destroy domestic 
and herbivorous animals; on the contrary, domestic animals are to be 
handled gently as we have described, and taken as little as possible for 
food, neither should. they be bred in such quantities as to necessitate 
excessive slaughtering, but rather in moderation and as need arises. If 
it were not for the fact that there is no hope for a soul to escape save from 
the human body, the judgment of reason would not have permitted their 
Slaughter at all: Philosophers indeed have held different opinions on 
this subject, some taking the view that men should not feed on flesh, 
while others have not so taught. Socrates was among those not allowin git. 

Since the arbitrament of.both reason and justice is against a man 
inflicting hurt upon another, it follows from this that he may not hurt 
himself either. Under this general rule come many matters which the 
reason rejects, such as the Indian custom of seeking to propitiate God by 
setting fire to their bodies and casting them down on sharp spikes, or the 
Manichean habit of castrating themselves when they cannot overcome 
' their sexual impulses, exhausting themselves by fasting and not drinking, | 
and making themselves filthy by avoiding the use of water and employing 
urine in ,its stead. 

Under this same heading, though at a much lower level, come the 
Christian practice of monasticism and seclusion in cloisters, and the 
habit many Muslims have of passing their whole time in mosques, giving 
up .gainful employment, and restricting themselves to a minimum of l 
coarse food and rough, uncomfortable clothing, In all this they do them- 
selves wrong, and inflict pain upon themselves without thereby warding 
off any correspondingly greater pain. Socrates followed a similar course 
in the early part of his life, but afterwards gave it up as we have mentioned 
before. l 

People are by no means alike in this respect, and in fact there is a very 
great difference between them; we must therefore make an approximate 
statement on the subject, to serve as an example. 

As we have said, men vary very greatly in their circumstances. Some 
have been brought up luxuriously, some wretchedly; some are much more 
strongly beset by certain passions than others, such as a predilection for 
women, wine, love of authority and the like, and they find it correspond- 
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ingly more painful than do their fellows to suppress these passions. 
The offspring of kings, being reared in royal luxury, find it intolerable 
to their skins to wear rough clothes, while their stomachs cannot abide 
the wretched sort of food which satisfies those born of the common people, 
and indeed they suffer severe discomfort when they try to do so. In 
the same way men accustomed to enjoy any sort of pleasure are pained 
when denied its gratification, and their suffering is many times greater 
and more severe than with those who have never been accustomed to 
that particular pleasure. It is therefore not possible for all men to be 
charged with an equal burden, but this must differ according to their 
different circumstances. The philosopher-prince cannot be required 
to confine himself to the same food and drink and other means of sus- 
tenance as the offspring-of the masses, unless indeed he is gradually 
brought to it if necessity dictates. 


There is however a certain limit which cannot be transgressed. All 
men must refrain from such pleasures as may not be gratified without 
perpetrating some injustice or committing murder—in short, all such 
acts as may anger God and are condemned by reason and justice. Short 
of this, all things are lawful to be enjoyed. This then is the upper limit, 
that is to say in regard to the luxury that may be properly indulged. As 
for the lower limit, the degree of abstinence and self-denial that may be 
practised, the rule here is that a man should eat such things as will not 
harm him or cause him sickness, while not exceeding this so as to seek 
the gratification of extreme pleasure, having as his aim not the mere 
satisfaction of hunger but the indulgence of pleasure and appetite. He 
should wear such clothes as his skin can tolerate without hurt, but not 
hanker after splendid and ornate raiment; he should live where he may 
find shelter from excessive heat and cold, but not go beyond this so as to 
dwell in magnificent, splendid mansions with fancy decorations and 
ornaments; unless indeed he is possessed of such ample wealth that he 
can easily afford to live in such circumstances without injustice or aggress- 
‘lon or undue exertion to acquire the wherewithal. Children of poor 
parents who have been brought up in shabby circumstances obviously 
have the advantage in this respect, since it is easier for them and their 
like to deny themselves and live hard. It was easier for Socrates to be 
abstinent and self-denying than for Plato. 


Whatever lies between these two extremes is permissible, and whoever 
takes advantage of this broad category of allowed gratification does 
not thereby forfeit the name of philosopher, but rather may well so be 
called; though the advantage lies with those who lean towards the lower 
rather than the upper limit. Noble spirits, though they may be associated 
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with Bis used w kan food, have ever ‘brought their bode. ia 
‘gradually to accept the lower limit: But to surpass the lower limit is 


. to quit philosophy and’to fall into those Indian and ‘Manichean’ and 


monkish and ascétic practices’ which we have mentioned; it is to abandon 
the just life, and to anger God Himself, by paining the spirit to no purpose. 
Such conduct’ truly merits expulsion from the name of philosophy. This 
is of course equally true when the upper limit is transgressed. . And we 
ask God, the Giver of reason and Deliverer from grief and sorrow, to assist, 


direct. and aid us to that life which is higher and more pleasing unto Him. 


In short: since the Almighty Creator has the Attributes of Knowledge 
wherein is no ignorance, and Justice that is innocent of wrong, whereas 


o He is Himself Absolute Knowledge, Justice and Mercy, and whereas 


He is our Creator and Ruler and we are, His slaves and bondservants, 
‘and those servants are most beloved of their masters who most faithfully 


adopt their masters’ way of life and most carefully follow their code of ` 


conduct—that man is therefore the highest of God’s servants unto his 
Master who is the most knowing, just, merciful and compassionate. 
All this statement. means in fact what every philosopher has asserted, 


' namely that “ Philosophy is the imitation of’ Almighty God so far as 


lies within man’s power.” Such is the sum of the Philosophic Life: 


` as for its details, these are set forth in our Spiritual Physick, in which we 


have described how evil characteristics may be rooted’ out of the soul, 


‘and to what extent the philosopher may devote his attention to gainful l 


employment, the aquisition zand ORARE of wealth, and the quest of 
high office. 

“As we have now explained what we had in mind to PET in this 
context, we will go back again, and set out our case as against our critics; — 
asserting’ that we have. done nothing in our life so far (God helping and 
succouring) that would: merit our being excluded from the name of 
Philosopher. 

- That- man truly deserves to be erased from the roll of philosophy who 
has fallen short of fulfilling the two separate parts of philosophy together. 
—JI mean theory and practice—through i ignorance of what it behoves the 
philosopher to know, or living’not as it is fitting for the philosopher to live. 


First as to theory. We may claim that if we had possessed no greater. 
qualification in this respect than the capacity to compose such a book 
as the. present, that in itself would have prevented our being expunged 
from thè roll of philosophy. That is quite apart from our other works, 
such as the. Demonstration, the Theology, the Spiritual Physick, the 
Introduction to Physical Science (or Natural Acoustics), our ‘dissertations 
On Time, Space, Extension, Duration and Void, On the Shape of the 
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World, Why thé Earth is Fixed ‘in the Middle of the Sky, Why the Heavens: 

Revolve, On Composition, and That the Body has its own Motion, and that ` 

Motion is‘ Determinable, our books On Psychology and On Matter, and . 
our medical works such as the Mansuri, Every Man His Own Doctor, 
- On Drugs, The Royal Medicine, and the Compendium (which last is without. 
` -precedent or successor so far in this country), not to mention our.treatises: ` 
On the Practice of Wisdom (popularly called Alchemy). In short, we 
have produced about two hundred books, treatises and essays up to the 
actual date of this present discourse, ranging over the various branches 


. of philosophy, both natural and divine. As for mathematics, I confess . 
_ that I have only studied this subject to the extent that was absolutely 


indispensable, not wasting my time upon tricks and refinements; this I | 
~ have done deliberately, and not out of incapacity for. the ‘study. If 
anyone desires to have my excuse, I make it boldly on the grounds that 
what I have done is in fact the right course, rather than the way chosen 
by those so-called philosophers who devote their whole lives to indulging 
in geometrical superfluities.. If after all this I have not attained that 


degree of theory which will qualify me to be called a philosopher, L... 


should very much like to -know who has, of those now living. 
Then as to practice. ` With God’s help and succour I have not trans- 


“gressed in any way, in my manner of life, the two limits which Ihave, - 


defined, neither has any act of mine ever beén apparent that justified the. | 
statement that my life was not the Philosophic Life. I have not kept 
the sovereign’s company in the way of bearing arms or acting as an Official 
.on his behalf; my association with him has only been as a physician, 


-> and a courtier whose functions were precisely twofold—when he was sick, 
- to minister to him.and restore his body to health, and when he was oa 
_. physically well, to. be sociable with him and to advise him (God be my 


witness) with the sole object of securing his welfare and that of his subjects. 
I have never been observed to be greedy to amass wealth, to be extravagant 
in spending it, to dispute and quarrel. with my fellows, or to do them 
wrong; on the contrary it is well known that I have always been the very 
reverse, even to the point of surrendering many of my own rights. 

As for my habits of eating, drinking and amusement; those who have. 
frequently observed meso engaged may be, aware that I have never 
erred on the side of excessive indulgence; similarly with all my other ` 
habits, connected with clothes, riding, servants and maids. And as 
for my love of learning, and my desire and passionate endeavour to 


possess it, it is well known among my friends and those who have observed ` `’ 


„me at it-that I have never ceased since my youth up to this present time: 
to be intent upon learning; so much so, that whenever Ihave chanced 
upon a book' I have not read, or a man J have not hitherto’met, I have 

>- FI 


_. >’ not heeded any other occupation—even' though it has been to my great 

7 loss—until I have mastered the book and found out all that the man 

. knew. So vast indeed have been my patience and endeavour that I have 

| = written, in a minute script like that in which amulets are inscribed, more 
Mak, than 20,000 sheets within a single year. -I was engaged continuously upon - 
>". + the great Compendium for fifteen years, working night and day, until < 
‘v _ . my sight grew dim and I was affected by a-paralysis in: the muscles of 
=- © my hand, so that at the present time I am disabled from reading ‘and 
_ writing. . Yet I still continue these two occupations to the utmost of 
. © my power, and always engage the assistance of someone to read and 

write for me... - | : . 

‘If all that I have practised in these respects still appears to these people 
to disqualify me from attaining the rank of philosopher, and if their 
conception of the object in following the Philosophic Life is other than 

_what wẹ have described, then let them state their case, either orally 
' or in writing, so that we may be in the position to accept what they say 
if it be informed by superior knowledge, or to rebut them if we establish 
, any point of error or deficiency in their argument. And suppose I spare 
them the trouble, and readily confess my shortcomings on the practical 
side—yet what can they have to say as regards theory? If they consider 
me deficient in this respect too, let them say what they have to say against 
' < me, so that we may examine their case’ and thereafter. concede where 
erg: they are in’ the right, or rebut their errors. -If-however they do not hold 
ee me wanting on the theoretical side, they will do better to profit by my 
4 theory and not give heed to my conduct. As the poet says: - oy 
eo “ Practice what I have preached; for if it be 
Bidet d That in my practice is deficiency, 
2" a Still thou canst profit of my theory 
And where I failed, no harm will come to thee.” 
This is all that we desired to include in the present discourse. Infinite. 
thanks be ascribed to.the Giver of Reason, as He merits and is. worthy; 
` and God’s blessing rest upon His chosen servants and virtuous hand- 
Ranga maidens. 


x 
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ae . NOTE: “ Rhazes On the Philosophic Life ? (Kitab al-Sirat al-falsafiya 
zo 2° + of Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariya’ al-Razi) was first published with 
a an introduction and a French translation by the late Paul Kraus in 1935 
: (“ Raziana I” in Orientalia IV 300-334). A revised edition was brought 
out by the same scholar in 1939 (Abu Bakr Mohammadi filii Zacharae 
Raghensis (Razis) Opera’ Philosophica (Pars Prior) 97-111, printed . at 

Cairo); meanwhile a Persian translation had been published in 1936° 

TH by “Abbas Iqbal of Teheran. My purpose in making this English 
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translation is twofold: first, to render more accessible a text .of such 
singular interest and importance, and secondly to pay homage to the 
memory of a man whose early and tragic death robbed the world of 
Islamic studies of the most brilliant scholar of his generation. The 
obligation we owe to Paul Kraus is very great; the immensity of his loss 
is beyond words. 

The fame and attainments of Rhazes need no emphasis. Born at 
Raiy (near the modern Teheran) on 28 August 865, he devoted his early 
studies mainly to philosophy, mathematics and astronomy. Later, it 
seems, he went to Baghdad and there put himself under the miasters of 
medicine; he returned to take charge of the public hospital in his native 
town, a position he subsequently occupied at the ‘Abbasid capital. 
His writings won him a wide reputation, and he was called to the courts 
of a number of princes. To Mansūr b. Ishaq, governor of Raty, he 
dedicated his famous treatise on medicine, the Kitab al-Mansiri (“ Liber 
Almansoris”’). Blind in his later years, he died at Raiy on 27 October 
925. His greatest work, the Hawi (“ Continens ”), is said to have been 
posthumously edited by Muhammad b. al-‘Amid, vizier of the Buyid 
ruler Rukn al-Daula. (For details of his biography and work see 
Brockelmann, G.A.L. I 233-235, Suppl. I 417-421; Encycl. of Islam Ul 
1134-6; with very full bibliographies there given.) 

Of Rhazes’ numerous writings—in the present treatise he has claimed 
to have composed over two hundred separate works—some 60 have sur- 
vived. The majority of these are medical and scientific in character, 
and it is a singularly fortunate chance that a single manuscript in the 
British Museum (Add. 7473 foll. 1-5) has saved for us this very human 
document in which he sets forth an eloquent apologia pro vita sua. Its 
full significance is however only realised when it is studied against the 
background of the “ Spiritual Physick” (Fi ’/+-tibb al-riihani) to which 
Rhazes several times refers his readers. This larger work on practical 
ethics has also been published by Kraus (Opera Philosophica 15-96), 
and it is my hope to issue a translation. 

It is astonishingly refreshing to read in Arabic a text so thoroughly 
permeated by the Greek spirit of tolerance and moderation. The 
reverance to Socrates, even his confusion with Diogenes of the Tub, | 
is of course not inique in Islamic philosophy; the same attitude is found 
in Kindi and the writings of the Ikhwan al-Safa’. But we hardly 
encounter elsewhere so bold a statement of the supremacy of reason, 
so logical a condemnation of religious fanaticism, so beautiful an exposi- 
tion of the ideal of human happiness. Rhazes can be truly claimed as 
a supreme example of the Persian Platonist; in all the Middle Ages we ` 
scarcely meet his like again. 
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| NIGDE 


By R. E. HUNTER" 


I WENT to Niğde by motor- -car a short time ago, travelling up from the 


ee 


flat green plains. of: the Chuçurova through ancient Tarsus and up into 


the great Torus mountains. , It was a wonderful ‘day. After a week’ of 
rain the clouds had all gone and the sky was hanging like a blue curtain 
beliind: the snow-clad mountains. The road twisting up into the 


| mountains goes through some wonderful scenery. Climbing up to six 


thousand feet one-is never far away from the sound of rivers as they 7 
cascade down the mountain side; there are always trees, trees and bright 
patches of green fields which somehow the mountain farmers have p 
productive through winters of thick snow and summers of great heat. - 

. In about eight. hours of driving you go up in a serious of steps ae 


' from the plain to Buracek, a pleasant summer resort where thickly wooded. ` 
' slopes, give shelter to the holiday chalets. Then there’s a level stretch 


from Baracek to Pozanti, a small green valley, a river flanked in many 
places by tall poplars. After this there’s another climb to Ultikésla 
and it’s at this point that the whole nature of the country suddenly changes, 


_I,took some photographs on the way up and they mark the change well. 


On the southern. side of the mountains there’s all the colour you could 
want.. -From Ultikésla to Nigde and beyond there is scarcely a tree to 
be seen nor any greenery. Just a dun, apparently dull’ paican a brown 


_ saucer with its distant rim the white mountains. = 


_In the first bit of the journey the road passes through the Sicilian gates 
where two thousand two hundred and seventy-nine years ago the armies 
of Alexander the Great left their mark upon the recks. Nigde too has 
all the marks that history can leave. - It rather resembles. a small Mid- 
western town in the open plains of America. The streets are broad and 
clean, flanked on either side by the new buildings which are so typical 
of the Turkey of today, the Technical School, the Boys’ and Girls’ Lycees, ` 


_ the Peoples’ Meeting House, the offices of Government. 


I spent a couple of days there and through the kindness of my hosts 
was able to see many interesting parts of this old town. One of the most 


n interesting places was the museum, which though small: was very well 
'- kept and catalogued—coins, statues, old dresses and weapons, stone 


carvings and so on were all there. I went there myself and saw-a notice 
that it was closed for the day, but I. went and asked ‘the Director if he - 


_ would allow me to look at it. He was kindness itself and took me into 
` his office, ‘gave me coffee, and asked `me if I would like to hear some 


E First Broadcast on Radio Ankara, ? 7 sO A 
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Turkish music before I saw the exhibits. He pulled out a wind instrument 
rather like a clarinet and in the space of half an hour proceeded to give 
me a complete demonstration of the development of Turkish music, 
bringing in examples from all the Asiatic sources—it was incredible; 
he even sang for me. After that we saw the museum. : 

Although I have said that Niğde lies in what is apparently arid country 
it is in fact the home of Turkey’s best apple orchards and quite close 
to some important vineyards. I was also taken down to the experimental 
station where the various trees and saplings and vines are selected and 
their strain improved. I’m glad to say that I didn’t leave the place with- 
out being taken down to the factory where the local wines are bottled. 
Needless to say, we sampled the wine and found it excellent. 

One of the problems with which Nigde is faced is that it cannot absorb 
its growing youthful population. Locally there is little employment 
to attract a boy or a girl who has been through the Turkish educational 
system. Girls are being trained in all the domestic sciences and in a town 
of Nifde’s size there’s little opening for them. Boys are going through 
the Lycee or the Commercial School or the Technical School and find 
that afterwards there’s little to which they can put their hands with hope 
of profit or advancement . . . and so some of them prefer to leave and - 
go down to the bigger towns in the south or west. However, talking 
with some of the local officials I was very glad to hear of proposals 
they have in hand for starting a canning industry to deal with the excess 
fruit and also possibly some sort of heavy manufactory to absorb the 
skilled labour which, graduated from the local training centres, is 
certainly available. | 

My departure from Niğde was made under some difficulty. In order 
to make a very early start I’d rashly left my car in the open. -When it 
was time to move off at 6 o’clock the next morning the car was apparently 
frozen solid and nothing that we could do could turn the engine. How- 
ever, even at 6 o’clock on a very cold autumn morning in Turkey there 
are always friends ready to help and it wasn’t long before we had a team 
of 15 stalwarts pushing the car down the main street. The Mayor and 
I meanwhile crying encouragement from the roadside. But at last ° 
we got away down the long, brown roads winding through the hills. 

My visit to Nigde was short, too short, but I liked it and hope to go 
again, but I shall try to visit it next spring not in the winter . . . and 
if you are going too J recommend that you plan your journey in April 
and May. It will be lovely then. 
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-SA’DI AND THE AGE OF REASON IN FRANCE. WI 


fe 


By.D. M. LANG aa 


By the time this article was published, Diderot had been studying : 
Eastern literature for some time, although without ever learning Persian 


or Arabic so far as can be ascertained. In 1759, he sent Sophie Volland 


a few extracts from the Gulistan entitled Le Rosier du Poète Sadi, assuring | 
her that she would find them ‘ full of sentiment, pathos and delicacy.” (11) 
Diderot’s Rosier consists of the same passage of Sa’di’s preface which he 
used for the article Sarrasins, except that he translated Gentius’ Latin 
into French prose, and of four fables, of which one is not in fact from the 
Gulistan. Among the three authentic fables is the eleventh of the first 
book, which he rendered:as follows : 


Le cruel fils de Joseph s’adressa à un religieux de Bagdad-et lui dit : “ Homme saint, prie 
pour moi.” Et aussitot Phomme saint leva les mains et les yeux au ciel et dit: “ Dieu 
tout puissant, ôte la vie à ce roi.” Et le fils de Joseph, l'ayant entendu, lui dit ayec colère : 
“ Malheureux, quelle prière as-tu faite !—La meilleure pour nous et pour toi. Ne vaut-il 
pas mieux que tu ne sois plus que d’étre oppresseur ? ” : 


Le Rosier du Poéte Sadi first appeared, with some modifications, in 
Grimm’s Correspondance Litteraire of November Ist, 1762. (12). In this 
modified version, the authentic stories from the Gulistan consist of the 
last of Book 5, the seventh of Book 2 and the first of Book 1. The 
translation, though free, is elegant : 


DIDEROT 
7 Un soir, après souper, nous étions assis 
autour du feu, mon pêre, mes frères et moi. 


. Je méditai quelque temps; après avoir 


‚médité, j’ouvris le Saint Alcoran, et je lus ; 


mais mes fréres et mes soeurs s’endormirent, 
et il n’y eut que mon pére qui m’écoutat. 
Surpris, je lui dis : ‘‘ Mon père, n’est-il pas 
honteux que mes frères et mes soeurs se 
soient endormis, et qu’il n’y ait que vous 
qui m’écoutiez ? 2” Et il me répondit : 
“ Mon fils, chère partie de moi-même, eh ! 
ne vaudrait-il pas mieux que tu dormisses 
comme eux, que d’étre si vain de ce que tu 
fais ? . 


/ 


GULISTAN, -Book 2, No. 7-(In Professor 
Arberry’s translation) 

I recall that when I was a child I was 
much given to-worship; I kept vigil at 
night—I was in love with abstinence, 
eschewing all delight. One night to serve 
my father (God have him in his mercy !) 
I arose and all the night my.eyelids did not 
close ; the Holy Book'in my bosom did I 
keep—while all about us people were 
asleep. I said to my Father :-“ Not one 
of these men will his bed forsake—a simple 
prayer to make: so much are they by the 
sleep of heedlessness ravished that one 
might: say they sleep not, but are dead.” 
My father : “ Dear boy, for you to sleep it - 
better were—than to be busy telling- how 
your fellows err. 


Diderot also produced what a called Extract from the Second Chapter 
of the Gulistan, which is simply a “ philosophic ” fable in the Eighteenth 
Century style, designed to contrast the folly of the clergy with the wis- 


doin of Diderot and his circle. 


se 


(11) Diderot : Lettres a Sophie EAS ed, Babelon, 1935, Vol. 1, Pp. 137—142, and Oeuvres, ed. Assézat, 


Vol, 18, P. 429 and Vol. 4, Pp. 483—4 


(12) See also Grimm’s Correspondance Littéraire, ed. Tourneux, Vol 4, pp. 489—490, for two fables in verse 


by Diderot on themes taken from Sa’di. 
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Helvétius, another member of the Encyclopedic group, also showed a 
certain, rather superficial interest in the Gulistan. In his  treatize 
De T Esprit (1758),~he attempted to support some of his arguments in 
questions of morals and politics by “‘ quotations” from Sa’di. Several 
of them are evidently taken from the miscellaneous Persian proverbs and 


maxims, some from Sa’di and others of’ various provenance, which 


Chardin included in his Travels : 


HELVETIUS, De L’Esprit, Book 2, 
Chapter 3 

Opulent citizens add, in derision, that the 
man of sense is often to be seen at the 
rich man’s door, but never the rich man at 
the door of the man of sense. It is, replies 
the poet Sa’di, because the man of sense 
knows the value of wealth, and the rich 
man is ignorant of the value of enlighten- 
ment. 


HELVETIUS, Book 4, Chapter 10 
(When children are grown up), Then, 


says the poet Sa’di, the father sees in them. 


only greedy heirs : and that is the reason, 
adds the same poet, for the extreme 
affection of the Grandfather for his Grand- 


CHARDIN, Voyages, Vol. 2, p. 158 
Pourquoi donc voit-on souvent des gens 


' savants aux portes des riches, et jamais de 


riches aux portes des savants? C'est que 
les savants connaissent Putilité des rich- 
esses, au lieu que les riches ignorent pour 
la plupart le prix de la science. 


CHARDIN, p. 16] 

La raison pourquoi les Grands-péres 
aiment tant leurs petits enfants, c'est parce 
quils sont les ennemis de leurs ennemis, 
en ce qu'ils souhaitent la mort de ceux qui 
souhaitent la leur. 


children ; he looks on them as the enemies 
of his enemies, 


- One or two other quotations from Sa’di in Helvetius’ book appear to 
have been taken from the French adaptations of Du Ryer and D’ Alegre. 
Talking about the power of imagination to enchant the senses, he adduces 
the following fable from the prefatory Panegyric of the Gulistan : 


I was one day at the baths : a piece of scented clay passed from a beloved hand into mine. 
I said to it: Art thou musk? Art thou ambergris? It replied to me: I am but a piece of 
common clay, but I have had some contact with the rose ; its sweet virtue has penetrated me ; 
without it, I should still be merely a piece of common clay. (13) 


Again he cites elsewhere in De l’Esprit the saying of Lucman which 
Sa’di introduces into his Preface to the Gulistan : “ They asked Lucman, 
Of whom didst thou learn wisdom? He replied, Of the blind, who put 
not their feet forward till they feel their ground.” ( 14). 


In a later work, De Homme, which did not appear until after his 
death, Helvétius quotes Sa’di as saying in connection with a tyrannical 
despot that “ whoever gives advice to his master, washes his hands in 
his own blood.” (15) Diderot, criticising this book, accuses its author 
of misquotation, in the light of the first fable of the Gulistan, which 
expresses a rather more exalted idea of the usual character of kings. But 
Diderot seems to have done Helvétius’ memory an injustice in this case, 
for the thirty-first story of Book 1 contains a’ maxim very similar to that 


- (13) De PEsprit, Book 4, Chap. 2. Helvétius adds the note : Voyez Le Gulistan ou l'Empire des Roses de Saadi 
This is, it may be noted, the precise title of Du Ryer’s and d’Alégre’s versions. - 
(14) Ibid, Book 4, Chap. 15. = 
(15) De l’Homme, Part 5, Chap. 4. 
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which. Helvétius attributes to Sa’di: “To sport an opinion contrary to 
the judgment of the king were to wash our hands in our own blood.” 

Apart from speculative works of this kind, several writers of the period 
made use of stories from the Gulistan for light occasional verses and fables, 
such as the Abbé Blanchet in his Apologues et Contes Orientaux and Saint | 
Lambert’s Contes, Piéces fugitives, traduites des Fables Orientales de 
Saadi. Florian, in his fable Le Roi de Perse, ingeniously adapted the saying 
of Nushirovan the Just (Gulistan, Book 1, No. 19): “ Let the monarch 
eat but one apple from a peasant’s orchard, and his guards, or slaves, 
will pull up the tree by its roots.” “Si je me perimettais d’y cueillir une 
orange,” says the King in Florian’s poem, “‘ mes vizirs aussitôt manger- 
aient le verger.” 

The celebrated Mademoisélle de Lespinasse was also acquainted with 
Sa’di’s works. Among her posthumous papers there was found the 
following maxim which had taken her fancy : “ O toi qui prétends a la 
perfection, apprends d’abord à être indulgent et apprends ensuite à 
cacher que tu as de l’indulgence.”’ 

It may be fitting to conclude this survey of Sa’di’s popularity in 
Eighteenth Century France with the names of two famous victims of 


-~ the French Revolution : Madame Roland and the Marquis de Condorcet. 


In 1774, after a visit to Versailles, the future Madame Roland (then 
Mile. Manon Jeanne. Phlipon) wrote to her friend Sophie Cannet : 


. “ Coiffée de ma misanthropie, je répète d’un ton doctoral la maxime de 


Saadi : Les agréments des cours sont presque des vices dans les sages ; 
conservez vos sentiments, faites le bien et laissez les facéties aux. courti- 
sans.” (16) This reminiscence of the fifteenth story from the first book 
of the Gulistan : “ To be over much facetious is the accomplishment of 
courtiers and blemish of the wise,” is exceedingly apt when applied to 
the frivolous brilliance of the French Court on the éve of the Revolution. 

In a rather different vein, Condorcet prefaced his political tract De 
l’Infiuence de la Révolution d’ Amérique sur l’Europe (1786) with the 
following paragraph : (17) 


Le chemin dela vérité, dit le poète Sadi, est étroit et placé entre deux précipices. Le 
moindre faux pas fait rouler au fond ; on se reléve étourdi de la chute ; on gravit avec peine 
pour se rapprocher du sommet ; on croit y toucher ; on fait un‘dernier effort, et Pon retombe. 
de Pautre côté. 


In the Nineteenth Century, few French authors would have challenged 
the viligance of expert Orientalists by adorning their own ideas with 
imagery borrowed from Sa’di. Nevertheless, it may be doubted whether 


= any period in European literary history has been distinguished by a more 


enthusiastic appreciation of the work of Sa’di of Shiraz than the Eighteenth 


Century in France. 


- (16) Lettres de Madame Roland, Nouvelle Série, Paris, 1913, Vol. 1, p. 227. 
(17) For this reference, I am indebted to the kindness of Dr. J. Lough. 
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INTEGRATION OF INDIAN STATES 


By Dr. JIVRAJ N. MEHTA 
(LATE CHIEF MINISTER OF BARODA) 


t 


A glance at the map of India will show that geographically India is one 
and indivisible. This vast sub-continent has natural boundaries of high 
mountain ranges in the north, north-east and north-west and her shores 
are washed by seas in’the south, south-east and south-west. The con- 
ception of Bharat Mata is that of a goddess who wears the crown of 
snows and her feet are’ washed by the waters of the oceans. Politically, 
however, she was divided into small kingdoms in the past. Attempts, 
however, were made from time immemorial to bring the entire country 
under the suzerainty of one emperor but had failed. Where Asoka 
and Harsha failed. where Akbar and Aurangzeb failed, there the British 
succeeded, and brought India from Kashmir to Kanya Kumari under 
one paramountcy. If Lord Dalhousie had succeeded in his lapse policy, 
there would not, have remained a ‘single’ State. His policy however, 
resulted in the great, rebellion of 1857. When Queen Victoria became : 
the Empress of India, the various States under Indian Rulers were allowed 
to remain as separate entities. The Indian Princes were, however, 
independent in name only, and their existence was later useful to 
British policy of divide and rule. 

Thus it became common political practice to talk of “ Two Indias ”— 
British India and Indian India: In that sense, the famous Butler Com- 
mittee referred to “ Two Indias.” Of course, there was one fundamental 
difference between the territories of the States and that of .the British 
Indian Provinces in the fact that the traditional monarchical system 
which obtained in the Indian States was not found in the Provinces. This 
difference separated the Indian States from the Provinces, but close ties 
of social, religious and cultural affinity, no less than those of biood and 
sentiment, bound the peoples of States and Provinces together. 

The emergence of the States is an important event in the history of 
India. The origin of these States can be traced back to the transitional 
periods that followed the fall and rise of the great Empires. Nobles of all 
ranks established their sway during the different transitional periods, ` 
and the process reached such a stage that before the birth of Free India, 
the Indian States represented 45 per cent and 24 per cent of the area and 
population, respectively, of India as a whole. After the partition of the 
Motherland, the States occupied 48 and 27 per cent of the total area and 
population of Free India. 
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‘BARODA CEREMONIES 


ON MAY IsT, 1949 
AT THE GARDEN PARTY 


_ From left to right 


MR. MORARJI DESAI 


SHRI B. G. KHER 
(Prime Minister of Bombay) 


- JIVRAJ MEHTA 





It is the oft repeated lesson of history that it was owing to its political 


fragmented condition and our inability to make a united front that India 


succumbed to successive waves of invaders. The Muslims came in that 
way. The Europeans availed themselves of the same type of opportunity. 
If India was to become a strong entity among the countries of the world, 
a strong centralised government was indispensable. At no time in the 
history of our country were unity and co-ordination such a vital necessity, 
not only for political strength, full economic development and cultural ex- 
pression of the Indian people, but also for facing the aftermath of partition. 
According to the Cabinet Mission Plan, these States were allowed to 
claim themselves as free and sovereign. By Section 7 of the Indian 
Independence Act, paramountcy and along with it the treaties of the 
Indian Princes with the British Crown were terminated. The Rajas and 
Maharajas began to feel that they were free and paramount. ‘The larger 
States like Travancore, Hyderabad and Junagadh claimed complete 
freedom and sovereignty. Difficulties also arose in Kashmir. There 
events took a still worse course. Some of the Princes began to harbour 
an ambition of establishing “ Rajasthan ” and an active movement to 
that effect was undertaken. For a moment it seemed that India would 
lose the States area, as it lost Pakistan. The movement, started by some 
of the Indian States at that time to take advantage of those difficult days, 
jeopardised the freedom of the country. Thus the solution of the . 
question of the Indian States and unification of the country became an 
urgent task. . 
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Against these heavy odds and handicaps, the Government of Inge peno: 
dent India began the work of integration of the States. 


ACCESSION TO INDIAN DOMINION 


After the announcement òf 3rd June, 1947, by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment rulers of many States, as stated earlier, claimed that they had become 
independent and sovereign. However, the Parliament of the Indian 
Union approved an Instrument of Accession defining the relations 
between the acceding States and the Union. Many rulers showed 
considerable hesitation in signing it. Lord Mountbatten. summoned a 
special meeting of the Chamber of Princes and advised the Princes that 
their welfare lay in their accession to either of the two Dominions, India 
or Pakistan. Many rulers read the signs of the time and signed the 
Instrument of Accession before 15th August, 1947, and thus linked their 
future with India. But there was not to be smooth sailing. Hyderabad, 
Junagadh and Kashmir created a new and very difficult problem. The 
Nawab of Junagadh acceded to Pakistan. The State of J unagadh as. 
is known, was situated in the midst of Indian territories and I need not 
dilate upon the motives which drove the Nawab to join Pakistan. Hyder- 
abad decided not to join either of the dominions. Similiar difficulties 
arose in Kashmir. It is worth noting that these plans were initiated by 
the rulers of these States. The people of these States had gained political 
consciousness. The light of Freedom that had lit the faces of their 
brethren in their neighbourhood had inspired them. Though the rulers 
did not pay any heed to the voice of their people, they could not suppress 
‘it for long. The people of Junagadh set up Arzi Hakumat and captured 
Junagadh -which has now merged into Saurashtra. The administration 
in Hyderabad was stronger and- the Nizam had become a puppet in the 
hands of rash advisers. Disorder and mal-administration prevailed in 
Hyderabad and with foreign assistance Kasim Razvi and his henchmen 
sought to plunge the whole country into conflagration. The situation 
in Kashmir was still worse. Peace and security have now been restored 
in Hyderabad and arrangements for a plebiscite in Kashmir are being 
made. 

MERGER INTO PROVINCES, 


The second stage commenced with the merger of smaller States into 
neighbouring Provinçes. The process began in December, 1947, and 
early in January 1948, 23 Eastern States with an area of 23,637 sq. miles 
and a population of about 40:46 lakhs were merged into Orissa. This 
was soon followed by the integration of 14 Chattisgarh States with the 
Central Provinces. Kolhapur has recently merged into Bombay. and 
Baroda did so on May Ist. In April, 1948, 22 Punjab States were 
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merged, 21 into’ the recently created Himachal Pradesh, a Chief Com- 
missioner’s Province to be administered centrally andjone in East Punjab. 
These States, being situated on the frontier, possessed considerable 
strategic importance. Kutch and Jaisalmer were also taken over by the 
Government of India for the same reason. Banganapalle and Puduk- 
kottai were merged with Madras; and Loharu, Dujanu and Pataudi - 
with East Punjab. a 

The third stage of the States Ministry’s work began with the demo- 
cratization of the Governmental machinery in big States and integration 
of as many of thém as possible into unions. . 


4 


UNIONS 


Iam glad to say that in the matter of formation of Unions, Baroda’s neigh- 
bour, Kathiawad, took the initiative and early in 1948 some 217 States, 
estates and talukas of this peninsula joined themselves into the United 
State of Saurashtra. The area of this Union is 31,885 sq. miles, its 
population 35 lakhs and revenue nearly Rs. 8 crores. Within a month 
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and a half of the formation of Saurashtra, three more unions were formed, 
viz. the Matsya Union the Vindhya Fracesi and the United States of 
- Rajasthan. 

In May, 1948, the Gwalior-Indore- Niles Union which later became 
known as the Madhya Bharat Union was formed with 22 Central India 
States. Until the formation of Greater Rajasthan, this was the biggest 
of the Unions in population and area, its area being 47,000 sq. miles, 
population 72 lakhs and revenue Rs. 8 crores. The sixth Union is that of - 
East Punjab States, including Patiala. It is better known as the Phulkian 
Union and -has an area of 10,000 sq. miles, population: 35 os and 
income Rs. 5 crores. 

Along with the process of foie of unions, E T of the 
States was also accelerated: Many of the Rulers were shrewd enough to 
recognize the changed circumstances. The Ruler of Cochin was the first 
to transfer power to his people and thus set a noble example to his brother 
princes. In Travancore and Mysore, popular ministries were set up after 
a short struggle. There was some trouble in Baroda in the formation of 


' _ responsible government but finally in September last, full responsible 


government was set up: In Kashmir, Shaikh Abdulla has formed a 
popular Cabinet and the question of Hyderabad was speedily solved. 
The split in the Hyderabad Congress has been removed, thanks to the 
efforts of Sardar Vallabhai Patel. In the case of merger or integration, 
Baroda, the premier Hindu State in India has taken the lead as it did in 
accession, and let-us hope that this will lead to a similar process in the 
casé of other important units of unions in the country, so that we may have 
as composite and uniform a structure as possible throughout the country. 


AN OVER-ALL PICTURE 


Thus the map of India is being steadily redrawn. As has already 
been pointed out there was hardly any State on 15th August, 1947 
_ having real responsible government worth its name. During the last — 
20 months, the internal administrative machinery has been completely. 
overhauled and democratized in the major States. The States people: 
are now represented on the Constituent Assembly of India and thus 
_the differences existing between the States people and other Indians have 
been obliterated. Accession of States to the Indian Dominion was com- 
paratively an easy and speedy process, although its significance is very 
great. The really important stage of the States’ Ministry’s vigorous 
policy of integration began with the process of merger and the formation 
of unions of states. 

In the brief period of one year, a total of 535 States, large and small, 
having an area of 265,289 sq. miles, a population of 406 lakhs and a 
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“revenue of Rs. 43 0 crores were intégrated ‘and there ee ‘only p 
about half a dozen States like Mysore; Travancore and Cochin about 


` whose ` closer association with neighbouring areas was to be determined,, - 
as also Hyderabad, Kashmir and Bhopal, besides three or four very small 


states Whose merger with the neighbouring provinces is imminent. 


I firmly believe that'even the said large States should integrate themselves 
with neighbouring territories if the security of the country as.a whole is 


- to be ensured. Mysore can easily form with. the neighbouring Karnatak 


areas a strong and homogeneous Karnatak Union with or without Coorg. 


: Travancore and Cochin can also be absorbed in the Kerala Province or | 


~~" may: merge into the adjoining province of Madras.. There is thus the 


- possibility of establishment of two important Unions in the South: The 
_ people of Bhopal lately expressed their desire to join the Madhya 


"4 


`; ‘Bharat Union. We may very well hope that the question of Kashmir 
o “a soon come to a satisfactory settlement, . 


t 


BARODA STATE AND BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


e (FROM A ewan CORRESPONDENT), 


i IN his. opening adire: to the third session of the Barda Dhara Sabha 
E (Legislative Assembly) on January 17th, Dr. Jivraj Mehta was speaking i 


in advance of the decision to incorporate this important State in the 
province of Bombay. Nevertheless the greater part of his -speech 
indicated very vividly the innumerable econdmic handicaps to whick the 


=œ, _ ` smaller political units in postwar- India are subject, and therefore— ` 
. _ if only by implication—the potential advantages attaching to the fusion 


now carried out. .Industrially, of course, for many years, Bombay 
and Baroda have worked in the closest co-operation, and political unifica- 
tion will doubtless carry this co-operation a stage further. Admittedly, 


_ under paternal rule, Baroda was a pioneer in many forms of political 


and' social progress, but it has also to be noted that, in the entirely new _ 
political and economic conditions-now obtaining, the resumption of this- 
role‘would now be extraordinarily difficult to achieve. 

The pre-war environment, so far as all the Indian States are ncd: 
has indeed vanished beyond recall. Perhaps even, more decisive -than 
the enforcement of constitutional changes in the States is their economic 
subordination to the Central Government owing to the close, continuous 


‘and minute control, now exercised by that authority in relation to ‘the . 
‘distribution of industrial commodities, and indeed trade, transport, and 


even food supplies at every stage. In. regard to food, for example, 


. Baroda, as Dr. Mehta stressed in his address, is generally a deficit area 
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and this year, owing to inadequate rainfall and other impedimenta, 
has had to appeal to the.Government of India for permission to import 
250,000 tons of food to meet minimum requirements. Analogously, 
Baroda is dependent on external supplies for considerable quantities of 
cloth. There is a comparable deficiency in nearly all the essential indus- 
trial commodities such as cement, pipes, iron and steel, diesel oil, etc., 
which are necessary even to meet such elementary agricultural needs as 
the construction of wells and other irrigation equipment without which 
any local increase in food production is impracticable. 

As regards cloth production, Dr. Mehta indicated the steps taken by 
ithe Baroda Ministry to popularize -the production of khaddar. Of 
special interest is his announcement that to provide work to some extent 
to persons likely to be thrown out of employment as a'result of the pro- 
hibition policy of Government, a scheme for preparing gur from the juice 
of palm and date trees is under consideration. *“ Likewise,” Dr. Mehta 
adds, “ beekeeping has sufficient scope for development in places adjoin- 
ing jungle areas. Experimental work in the latter connection has been 
started at Vyara with a small subsidy from Government.” 

In order to liquidate illiteracy amongst the masses it may be recalled 
that adult literacy classes were initiated in Baroda in 1939, but, possibly 
owing to war conditions, in the eight intervening years only about 14,000 
adults have been rendered literate, and, especially in view of the establish- 
ment of responsibility, under which “‘ the responsibility of the common 
man has greatly increased,” Government have decided to- “ reorientate. 
the scheme ” in order to achieve larger and speedier progress. Secondary 
_ education is also receiving careful attention, and, in the Women’s College, 
more time is to be devoted in future to the scientific training of girls in 
domestic subjects. The Baroda University Committee appointed in | 
1947 under the chairmanship of Mr. K. M. Munshi has advised Govern- © 
‘ment that in view of the need of wider facilities for higher education 
and research in the State the establishment of a separate University 
in Baroda need not conflict with the establishment of a Gujerat University 
at Ahmedabad. . 

Finally we may note Dr. Mehta’s assurance that : “ As regards the 
Communists, their propaganda is insidious and their ideology is such as 
easily infiltrates into labour organisations. The Government, being 
aware of the situation, issued timely instructions to the District Magistrates 
and Police to keep.a vigilant watch over Communist activities and take 
precautionary measures as might be'necessary to meet an emergency. 
As a result of these measures, the movement has been kept under check 
throughout the State and the strike menace considerably reduced.” 
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THE WOMEN OF PAKISTAN 


By BEGUM LIAQUAT ALI KHAN* 


I welcome the opportunity to-day of meeting the women of Great 
Britain. Your wide interest in the affairs of the other members of the 
Commonwealth encourages me to suppose that you would like to hear 
of the big changes in the position of women which have come about since 
the creation of the new State of Pakistan. At the outset you may well 
ask me why I have chosen to come to England during the Prime Ministers’ 
Conference. The answer is. very simple : I naturally want to be with my 
husband. But there was also another reason, and I thought that while 
he would be very busy conferring with other Prime Ministers of the 
Commonwealth, I could sieze an opportunity of studying the various 
-women’s organizations in Great Britain which have been doing such 


. -wonderful work, in order to see how far the women of Pakistan could 


benefit from the knowledge and experience gained by women here. 
During the last war, the very great contribution made by the women of 
Great Britain to victory set new standards of human endeavour. We 
have all along viewed with great admiration the way you have come for- 
ward to play your full part by the side of.men. The housewife in her 
home, the girl in the W.V.S., A.T.S., W.A.A.F.S. or W.R.E.N.S., or on 


- the land in the Land Army, or in the innumerable offices and factories. 


have all in their respective stations considered no sacrifice too great, and 
by their untiring efforts have successfully managed to pull the nation 
through so many crises. From the example of Great Britain, nations, 
whose women for some reason or the other have lagged behind their 
menfolk, are now realizing that they can rise to their full stature only when 
women come out and play their worthy role in national life. 
: THE REFUGEE PROBLEMS 

We in Pakistan have had a most difficult period since our country 
came into being, in August, 1947. The trials and tribulations that 
we had to face were not unlike those that a nation encounters in time of 


_ war. In addition to problems of administration inherent in the setting 


up of a new country entirely from scratch, social problems of vast 
dimensions were created for us, soon after the birth of Pakistan. Nearly 
a million Muslims were killed or missing in our neighbour country, and 
about seven million were driven from their homes to seek refuge with 

us, and all this Happened within the short period of five months. You 


*From ‘an address to the Advisory Council of Women in Indian and Pakistan affairs in London. 
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can well a the plight of women ia children in a catastrophe of 
such magnitude. Uprooted from their surroundings, maimed, orphaned, 
and widowed, these refugee women and children roving in hundreds of 
thousands in our countryside in search of food, clothes and shelter, and 
above all human sympathy, presented a problem which at one time 
seemed almost to overwhelm us. The great majority of our women had 
remained behind purdah, but with the impact of this problem, a new sense 
of reality arose, and women, in increasing numbers, have since come 
forward to take their full share of the national burden. I cannot say that 
we have entirely solved the problem of the seven million displaced 
persons, but to a large extent they have been rehabilitated, thanks to the 
efforts of the people and Government alike. 

Our women have looked after the refugee camps. They have collected 
funds, clothes and medicines for the refugees and forwarded them to 
various camps. At many voluntary workparties, hundreds of thousands 
of garments and quilts were made. A more desperate problem was 
presented by the outbreak of epidemics, which at one time threatened 
the major part of Western Pakistan. The position was made worse 
because there were practically no stocks of medicines and practically no 
laboratories to produce them. The Red Cross Societies of the United 
Kingdom, Australia and Canada made a splendid response to our appeals. 
But then there was a grave shortage of doctors and nurses. Special .’ 
short courses of training were given to batches of students, both men 
and women taking an equal part. Train after train of refugees came 
with cholera cases among them. Convoy after convoy came on foot 
bringing infected cases. This meant that within the short space of hours, 
thousands had to be innoculated. In these resolute measures the women 
were taking part on a big scale for the first time, and ‘the results were that 
the epidemics were brought under control and mortality figures were 
far smaller than anticipated. 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL GUARD. -. 


With threats to our national security persisting, it became clear to my 
husband, who is also the Defence Minister, that the people of Pakistan 
should be prepared for all eventualities. Accordingly it was decided to 
raise a National Guard, a sort of territorial reserve. Of the women’s 
wing of this National Guard I was appointed the Chief Comptroller. I 
am glad to say that the Pakistan Women’s National Guard, or P.W.N.G. 
as it is called, made rapid progress, and is to-day an efficient and growing . 
organization. The objects of P.W.N.G. are to assist the Pakistan 
- medical services during an emergency by providing a Women’s Voluntary - 
Service, and to infuse in the women of Pakistan a high sense of civic life, 
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selfless service and discipline. The actual training falls into three 
categories. - Firstly there is elementary training consisting of P.T., 
drill on parade, and rifle drill. Secondly, there is basic training in first 
aid, and nursing. Every member of the P.W.N.G. must complete both 
these, and pass a test, given by the Military Medical Services. Thirdly, 
there is advanced training in subjects such as Cypher work, signalling, 
A.R.P., ambulance driving, stenotyping, and staff officers’ work. This 
part of the training is optional. The P.W.N.G. is open to all women 
citizens of Pakistan without regard to caste or creed and volunteers 
continue to offer themselves throughout Western and Eastern Pakistan. 
The Girl Guide Movement is also flourishing in Pakistan, and is being 
affiliated with the World Association of Girl Guides‘in London. 


POLITICAL WORK 


The interest of our women in politics has also been aroused. You 
may have heard of the great contribution which the Women’s Muslim 
League made towards the achievement of Pakistan. From 1943 to 1947 
they took part in every agitation and although many of them were still 
in purdah they came out in thousands to demonstrate in favour of 
Pakistan in the West Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province. 
Now with Pakistan established they are keenly looking forward to 
organizing themselves into a-Women’s National Conference in order to 
champion the rights of women in our democratic Islamic State Recogni- 
tion is being given to the role which women can play in the sphere of 
national and international activities, and already two daughters. of 
Pakistan, Begum Tassaduq Hussain and Begum Shaista Ikramullah, 
have represented our country in the United Nations. 

During my stay in England I have visited several hospitals and Nursery 
Centres. |I have also seen the training centres of the. A.T.S. and 
W.A.A.F.S., and the headquarters of the W.R.E.N.S. and the W.V.S. 
The experience that I have gained by visiting these places will be of great 
use to Pakistan ever though the conditions in my country are somewhat 
different. Wherever I went, I was received very cordially and was struck 
with the great friendly spirit shown and the general desire to help 
. Pakistan in every way possible. There was a keen desire to understand 
our problems and I was assured that they were anxious to train our 
women in nursing and other auxiliary services. 

Finally, I would remind you that we are the world’s youngest nation. 
At the same time, with our eighty million population, we are the fifth 
most populous state in the world and the first among Muslim countries. 
With our women taking an increasing part in national affairs, it is my 
firm conviction that Pakistan soon will rise to its full stature. 
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‘THE TITLE OF “KAISAR-LHIND ” | 
By J. G. DRUMMOND: | | 


SINcE the King formally renounced the title of Emperor of. India 
with, one must suppose, its Persian equivalent, Kaisar-i-Hind, there are 
no, more Caesars left; the line that started with the mighty Julius 2,000 
years ago has come to an end. Caesar was once simply a Roman surname 
` like our Smith or Brown. Borne by Julius Caesar who made himself 
dictator of Rome in 49 B.c., itwas assumed by successive rulers who claimed 
to inherit from him by kinship or adoption. Such was the glamour 
attached to the name that it was annexed by Vespasian as part of the 
imperial title, though he had ‘no claim to derive it from the original 
holder, and his successors continued to bear it. In. later days the emperor 
himself was styled “ Princeps” while his designated successor—the 
Crown Prince so to speak—was called “ Caesar,” but this was a mere 


matter of convention ; “Caesar” still connoted imperial rank, was looked | 


upon as synonymous with “emperor” and as such passed into the 
Teutonic, Persian and Slavonic, languages in the forms of Kaiser, Kaisar, 
and Czar or Tsar. 

Caesars multiplied even during the second half of the 19th century. 
There was a new Kaiser in Germany, and the ruler of Bulgaria, when he 
became independent, took, the title of Tsar. The British Government 
too took a hand in Caesar-making. 

Benjamin Disraeli when he wrote Tancred dreamed of a British empress 
ruling all South-western Asia from a throne in Delhi. Thirty years later 
he somewhat ruefully set about translating part of his dream into fact 
by making his Queen Empress of India (a further instalment of his vision 
came to fulfilment in 1911 when the Emperor of India proclaimed the 
removal of his capital to Delhi). Disraeli the novelist could let his 
luxuriant imagination range at will and wallow in visions of oriental 
splendour. Disraeli the Prime Minister had to keep to heel an indifferent 
or sceptical Party and to battle with a redoubtable Opposition. From 
the length of parliamentary time taken up by the debates on the Royal 
Titles Bill of 1876 one might suppose that the issue of peace or war was 
at stake or that the proposal was one affecting the spiritual welfare or 
the material comfort of millions of Her Majesty’s subjects. The Liberals 
brought up their biggest guns and the Government replied with weapons 
of the same calibre. Gladstone, Harcourt and the Marquis of Hartington 
were among those .who assailed the monstrous Bill. The Antonines, 
Gibbon, the Holy Roman Empire, Henry VIII, Spencer, the Tsarina 


* I.C.S. retired, 
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n Catherine and Napoleon IMI were all cited. One of the Opposition’s 
ce points was to ask why the new title should apply to India alone; why 
an should the “ Colonies” not be recognised? Disraeli’s answer was ` 
fu“ unconvincing. India, he said, was unlike the Colonies; they had a 
ao fluctuating population, coming and going; leading Colonials were quite 
at home in London under the shadow of the Queen’s throne and’ were 
a part, of her household like her subjects in Britain; men spent their working 
#. . * life in the Colonies and retired to spend their remaining years in the 
S homeland. This gave an opening to “ Harty-Tarty ” who poured his 
ET heavy cavalry into the breach. “In my view” he declaimed “-the 
Sr. Colonies ought to be regarded and are regarded in this House as great - 
"; i English-speaking communities, destined at no distant day to rival the 
pir” greatness of England herself and to spread over all the.world the language, 
mA. the civilisation, the laws and the customs of England.” 


One of the Prime Minister’s points was that the title of Empress was 
already in use, although not sanctioned by law; he cited Whitaker’s 


ed Almanac, also a young lady of 12 who thought the debate silly because 
ae she had known for three years, on the strength of her geography book, 
oe that the Queen was Empress of India. ` In the House of Lords the battle © 
=" was nearly as long and as obstinately contested as in the Commons. 
Rae When the fight ended and the Bill became law the Proclamation issued 
i3. under the Act prescribed versions of the title only in English and in 
27> . Latin (the familiar and hardly dignified Ind. Imp. of our coinage); and 
on throughout the debates little had been said about possible translations 
2 of the Empress title into the Indian languages. The Oudh talukdars, 
n „it was said, had presented an address to the`Viceroy suggesting that the 
3S ` Queen should call herself Shahanshah-i-Hind. Lord Napier, -late 
N Governor of Madras, remarked that Padishah would’ not do; it was a 
aoa Moslem title and not dignified enough., Lord Waveney suggested the ` 
f»  _Arabic. Malaka. Lord Stanley showed himself learned about Arabic 


and Persian titles; everywhere east of Turkey, he said, its ruler was known 

_ as Sultan-i-Roum. Lord Lawrence admitted using at a Durbar some 
oe vernacular-equivalent of Empress, but could not remember what the word 
¥ was. 


Ree ' How then did the title Kaisar-i-Hind come to be chosen? Research 
by the staff of the (late) India Office Library has disclosed that this trans- 
1 lation of Empress of India was first suggested by the Orientalist, Dr. 
ae G. W. Leitner, in an article published in the Lahore newspaper Indian 
Public Opinion of 9th May, 1876, and that it received the blessing of Sir 
George Birdwood in the Athenaeum of 11th November in the same-year. 
Dr. Leitner cited as a precedent the title of Kaisar-i-Riim given by Moslem 
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historians to‘the Byzantine Emperor. Sir George in a letter filling two 
columns of the Athenaeum not only approved the choice but hailed it 
with enthusiasm .as “a happy translation—Government has made a 
hit all round.” He discussed alternative titles only to reject them. 
Malik’ might-be used of anyone owning a plot of land. Raja and 
Adhi-raja had become degraded, besides being exclusively Hindu. Shah- 
_In-Shah and Padshah were inacceptable as peculiarly Mahommedan, 
and as befitting an Emperor in Delhi or a Shah in Teheran but not 
the majesty of the British throne. Kaisar was not only neutral as between 
religions but was the most resounding of titles for Indian’ use. The 
. natives of India, when they wished to mention the rulers of the Turkish 
or Russian Empires with especial awe ahd reverence, called them respec- 
tively not Sultan or Imperator but Kaisar*i-Rim or Kaisar-i-Rus. 

So, to paraphrase Hamlet :— 

Imperious Caesar dead beneath the sward. 
Bequeathed a name to India’s sovereign lord. 

The title. of Kaisar-i-Hind has never been in popular use and is best 
known in India as the name of a medal given for what may broadly be 
called “ social service.” The need for such an honour to. be’ conferred 
indiscriminately on Indians and Europeans, soldiers and civilians, men 
and women was felt in 1899. It was first proposed to call it the “ Indian 
Public Service Medal” but-at Queen Victoria’s wish this was changed 
to “ Kaisar-i-Hind ” to associate the Sovereign’s person with the new 
honour. ` - 

FOOTNOTE. I am indebted to Miss Averil Thompson of the Common- 
wealth Relations Office, Charles Street, for putting me on the track of 
the. details that follow. - l 

To return to the Caesars. The first World-War made havoc ‘of them. 
The Austrian and the German Kaisers and the Tsar of Russia disappeared. 
The Kaisar-i-Rtiim went soon afterwards when’ the Turkish Sultanate 
was abolished. The second World-War swept away the Bulgarian Tsar - 
and now the title of Kaisar-i-Hind has faded out with a lack of fuss and 
public notice which contrasts strangely with the sound and fury that 
greeted. the launch of the imperial title! 
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THE BRITISH ACHIEVEMENT IN INDIA 
BY H. G. RAWLINSON. William Hodge and Company, 15/- net. 
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REVIEWED BY JOHN COATMAN, C.LE. 


Mr. Rawlinson’s book sketches the British achievement in India from 
one particular point in time, the moment, namely, of the voluntary 
abdication of power by Britain over her great Indian Empire. He has drawn 
his sketch well and truly, and the fact that it will be modified and amplified 
by other hands as time goes on is no adverse criticism. The appearance of 
this book now is valuable both to this country and to India and Pakistan. The 
author shows cause why the British may take pride in what they have done 
in India in spite of some follies and ignorances which can be fairly laid to the 
charge of fallible human nature. To India and Pakistan he shows how they 
are true and lawful scions of Britain’s theory and practice of democratic 
government as exemplified in the life of the whole British Commonwealth of 
Nations as well as of the Mother Country herself. And he by no means forgets 
the material benefits conferred by British rule in India—railways, roads, canals 
and so onas well as law and order and the very idea itself of nationhood. 

The reader will find no preachments in this book. The author lets the 
unfolding events point the morals and he has performed something of a tour 
de force in compressing the developments of two hundred. years into little 
more than that number of pages without missing anything really vital or per- 
petrating any misleading distortion. Your reviewer played some part in the 
events described here from 1921 onwards, and he can vouch for the admirable 
balance of choice of events. With a historian of Mr. Rawlinson’s quality one 
takes scholarly accuracy and restraint.for granted. He can sum up the achieve- | 
ment and character of a great actor in History’s drama in one short, pregnant 
passage or quotation. 


“ I circulate these papers ” wrote Dalhousie on a case which came before 
him “ because they are an instance of the principle that we should do right 
without fear of consequence.” * Let whoever will yap at Dalhousie. In these 
few words.we have the mainspring and moral validity of his policy. 

Throughout the book the author relates British policy and doings in India 
to their context of British policy and doings at home and throughout the 
Empire. The chapter headed “ The Impact of Western Culture” is itself a 
delightful monograph on these lines. These- pages of Mr. Rawlinson’s book 
are sprinkled with valuable judgments based on what actually happened, as 
when he takes a now obscure episode—the rendition of Mysore State to its 
Maharajah by Lord Ripon—and not only shows the considerable constitutional. 
‘importance of the act but draws from it the lesson that personal rule seems best 
suited to Indian conditions “ provided that limitations are imposed upon the 
ruler’s opportunities for misgovernment.”’ 
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THE ECONOMIC CONDITION. OF INDIA* 
By G. D. BIRLA 


_ OUR independence is not even two years old and our achievements during 
this period cannot be called negligible. The advent of independence 
unfortunately synchronised with partition, causing great bloodshed. This 
catastrophe which could have shaken the very foundations of any other 
Government was withstood by India like a rock. The credit for this goes 
to the leaders of the Government who never lost their balance during the 
worst days of communal frenzy. They persisted in making India a secular 
State, which at present it is, with nearly 45 million Muslims still residing 
in the country. Our decision to remain in the Commonwealth was a 
master stroke of statesmanship of our great Prime Minister. It also re- 
veals the magnanimous character of the country which, with all the old 
bitterness, was discovered to be capable of forgetting the past and think- 
ing of the future. Like the legendary Hansa that is supposed to be living 
in the Mansarover Lake with power to separate milk from water, we 
rejected the evil, accepting only what was good. 


The refugee problem is being tackled with great zeal and determination 
and will doubtless be solved in course of time. The country is on the 
whole perfectly calm and peaceful and all disruptive forces have been 
firmly dealt with. Communism has gone underground and communalism 
has disappeared fast. But the greatest of all achievements is the inte- 
gration of nearly 600 India States, large and small, many of which had 
no Government in the slightest degree associated with the inhabitants, 
nor an administration reaching even approximately to modern standards. 
For this integration the credit goes to Sardar Patel who, by his inspiring 
methods, succeeding in persuading the Princes to part voluntarily with 
the arbitrary power so long held. The achievements thus are great. 


AN ECONOMIC CRISIS 


But with all these achievements, we have not yet been able to solve 
our economic problem. India is really passing at present through a 
series of economic crises which, if not solved quickly, may undo all the 
good that has been done so far and may shake the very foundation of the 
independence of the country. We have withstood many catastrophes 
during the last two years and averted them. But the economic difficulty 
is unlike other problems. It may, if not solved, shatter all other structures 


*Lecture at Joint Meeting with the Over-Seas League held at Over-Seas House on August 3, 1949, with Sir Kenneth 
Mealing in the-Chair. 
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built up during the last two years and do irreparable damage to the 
whole foundation. 


I do not take a pessimistic view. I feel that we have reached the 
worst and perhaps we are going to turn the corner very soon, But this 
turning the corner should not be left to mere hope or accident. We must 
work for it so that things may improve and improve quickly. 


Production at present, though slightly better than in 1947, is much 
lower than the peak reached in 1942-43. The index of production which 
stood in that year at 128 is now only 112. Prices are still on the upward 
trend, though the rise now is very slow. We tried controls from 1943 to 
1948 and then a partial decontrol in cloth and in food for about four 
months, followed by a renewed policy of control. But none of these 
zigzag decisions have succeeded either in arresting the rise in prices or in 
giving any impetus to production. 


PRICES AND PRODUCTION 


During the war period the rise in prices was attributed to the large 
expansion of currency and credit. I neyer agreed with this view, and so 
came in for quite a lot of criticism. J always maintained that restricted 
production was the root cause of rising prices, and that neither controls 
nor a policy of deflation would ever solve the problem, which could be 
met only by a substantially rising production. 


This is now confirmed by the fact that while between June, 1948 and 
June, 1949 there has been a fall of Rs. 52 crores in currency circulation 
and of Rs. 156 crores in Bank deposits, thus reducing the total supply of 
money by Rs. 208 crores, these falls had no dampening effect on prices, 
though they had a very tightening effect on the money market. It is very 
well known that during the Jast busy season the money market was 
tighter than at any previous time. The rate of interest in the private 
market went as high as 10 per cent, although the Bank rate was main- 
tained at an artificially low level which is no longer the true reflex of the 
money market. With all this reduced supply of money and the high 
rate of interest during the period mentioned above, the cost of living 
has continued to rise. I still stick to my view that the remedy thus has to 
be sought not in currency deflation, but in increased production. 

People talked in the past, and a few still talk, of inflation, but if inflation 
means too much money chasing too small a volume of commodities, 
then that excess of money is not to be seen in India. In an inflationary 
period we generally see a rising value of equities in the Stock Exchanges. 
In India, however, during the last two years we have seen a serious fall 
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in the Stock Exchange and the prices of equities have come down to 
nearly one-third of what they were in 1946. The truth is that India to-day 


is passing through a severe economic depression of a kind rarely seen in 
the past. 


COMMUNISM IN ASIA 

The political consequences of the present bad economic condition 
should not be underestimated. China is in turmoil. Indonesia and 
Malaya are'in trouble. Burma on our border is in chaos. There is thus 
no peace beyond the eastern boundaries of India, which alone is peaceful. 

We have been able to keep Communism under check so far. Com- 
munists in India have gone underground and cause occasional troubles 
especially in Calcutta and part of South India. The people as a whole 
have no sympathy with either the Communists or Communism. But 
the question is: how long, without improving the economic condition, 
can India remain free from Communism? 

In every country the middle classes are the backbone of society. They 
are in the worst plight in India at present. High prices and high taxation 
have broken their backs. While the middle classes are the most vocal 
classes, labour, curiously enough, has received far greater attention than 
they have. The middle classes have been neglected even by themselves. 
Thousands of students are turned out every year from the Universities. 


They need jobs and a comfortable standard of life. How shall we pro-. 


vide them with these? To keep a contented India, we must have a 
contented middle class. The problem before India is to secure lower 
prices, a rising standard of living and new employments. All three are 
to be found only in increased production. 


ABUNDANT RESOURCES 

One may well ask: Are there sufficient resources in India which if 
developed fully, can supply the needed nutrition and goods per capita? 
My reply is that the resources are abundant. India in area is roughly 
40 per cent of the United States of America: in population she is a little 
more than double. The resources per capita, though undeveloped, are 
thus anything of the order of one-fifth of those in America. The- per 
capita income of an American at present is perhaps about 1,200 dollars 
per annum. Ours converted into dollars would come to about 60. But 
the cost of living in India as compared with 1939 has in fact increased by 
double the corresponding increase in America and if we take this into 
account, then the real income of an Indian at present is only one fortieth 
of that of an American, while his resources are as high as one-fifth. The 
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gap between what is possible and what actually exists is. very large, 
offering great scope for progress. oe. 

Just before August 15, 1947, the day independence came, I was asked 
by some Ministers to estimate what was possible to achieve in the 
economic field within the first five years of independence. For my own 
clarification, I figured out—and subsequently published it in the form of 
a brochure—that it was possible within five years to raise our standard 
by nearly 20 per cent, and thereafter the pace could be still quicker, if 
we could invest nearly Rs. 1,200 crores in the first five years very judi- 
ciously and more thereafter. ans 

Unfortunately, however, in the economic field we have not moved 
forward. We have been overwhelmed in these two years with a variety 
of problems requiring priority attention. Most of these are now either 
solved or are being solved. To neglect our ‘economics now will be 
criminal negligence. 


THE RIGHT ROAD 


We are all worried about the economic condition which perhaps should 
now be the first item on the agenda. But this alone cannot take us very | 
far unless we adopt the right path and then move along it. - There may 
be no royal road for progress, but whatever be the road, it will invariably. 
be found with a signboard on it “Hard work—Thrift—Saving and In- 
vestment”. If we choose the road with the signboard “ Leisure—Extra- 
vagance and Dis-saving ”, we must come to grief. 

There are two main problems before us; one is food and the other. is 
increasing the supply of consumer goods. For food, we have undertaken 
a large number of projects on the lines of the Tennessee Valley Scheme 
and they are being pushed forward with the utmost haste. I estimate that 
many of them will be completed within the next five years. Besides this, 
we have undertaken a programme of large-scale reclamation of land. We 
are also adopting small irrigation programmes like tube wells and bunds. 
Fertilisers and good seeds are not being ignored. -The first fertiliser fac- 
tory will be ready to produce 350,000 tons during this year. I feel that . 
within the next five years, India may become self-sufficient in respect of 
food. | 


THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 


But the critic rightly points his finger at the continuing increase 
in our population. The truth, however, is that nobody knows what our 
real population is. It is common knowledge that the census of 1941 was 
not taken in a.suitable atmosphere. J should not, therefore, be surprised 
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if we found at the next census that our population is not as high as it is 
thought to be: Yet nobody can deny definitely that we are multiplying a 
little too fast. Whatever be the position, we will have to take suitable 
steps not only to check this rapid growth, but also to increase the average 
span of life. 

One can very well imagine the effect on the productivity of a people 
with a short span of life, which in our case is only twenty-six years 
average against sixty-six of an American. If the working period is con- 
sidered to commence at the age of sixteen, an Indian gets only ten years 
of working life against fifty in America. Thus our effective population 
for production purposes is reduced, as compared with American, to only 
20 per cent of its total. For every hundred mouths we have to feed the 
hands that work are not two hundred but only forty: This smaller out- 
put due to bad nutrition and a short span of life is further accentuated 
by a large number of holidays. Thus we are in a vicious circle. Less 
nutrition leads to less out-turn of work and shorter life, which in turn 
_ means smaller production: This circle will have to be broken at some 
stage. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


I fear, however, I have strayed a little from the subject which primarily . 
is how to find larger supplies of food and consumer goods. I have told you - 
what we are doing for more food, but in the direction of other consumer 
goods we have so far done little. True, Government is planning to install 
two new steel plants of half a million tons each, and plants to produce 
electrical goods, synthetic petrol and machine tools, etc., but it may take 
years before these projects materialise. Besides, except steel none of 
these plants will give us essential consumer goods such as to give real 
relief to the needy. More food, more cloth, more houses, more medi- 
cines—these are the first needs. In the industrial sphere, therefore, I 
should depend more on achievements by private enterprise. I see no 
hope in any other direction. It is generally admitted how private 
enterprise during the past fifty’ years has solved the problem of production 
all over the world. 


THE NEED FOR CAPITAL 


The first thing that we need for quick industrialisation iš capital from 
India and abroad. As I have said before, if wé can invest during the 
next five years something like Rs. 1,200 crores or a sum of Rs: 300 crores 
a year, we can raise our standard’ by about 20 percent. A good déal of 
it, in so far as it concerns railways, nigaton and such other projects, 
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will have to.be found by Government, though ultimately all investments 
must come out of the pockets of the private investor. In any case, a 
good deal of money will have to go also to private enterprise. 


Our national income at present is something of the order of Rs. 6,500 
crores. Whether 5 per cent of the total wealth, viz. Rs. 300 crores per 
year, can be invested is a question. During the war period in three years 
from 1943 to 1946 India made a total investment of more than Rs. 1,500 
crores, or Rs. 500 crores a year. To expect, therefore, an investment of 
Rs. 300 crores per year is not a big ambition. Yet in present conditions 
in India, it is almost an impossibility. Investment has to come out of 
savings, unless it is borrowed abroad, and savings can come only out of 
earnings. Earnings are meagre and with high taxation and high prices 
at present leave little savings for investment. 


It is an irony of fate that up to 1946 when we had plenty of capital, 
industrial equipment was not available. Now when equipment is avail- 
able, there is no risk of capital to be found. India has not become poorer 
in real wealth since 1946. but the risk capital is gone. 


THE FINDING OF INVESTORS 


One of the causes is that incomes have shifted from the investing to the 
agricultural and working classes, who are not accustomed to invest, but 
only to spend. This change in the pattern of income is one of the main 
factors that has dried up risk capital. But there are a few other factors, 
too, which have to be examined. 


The greatest of them is the complete economic destruction of the 
middle classes, whose greatest stronghold was the Punjab, where people 
made money out of land and business and invested in industry. With 
the partition of India, these people had to migrate from Pakistan, leaving 
their all behind them—and became complete paupers. ‘The Punjab, as 
one of the greatest strongholds of investors is completely gone. The rest 
of the upper middle classes living in India are left with little savings for 
investment, thanks to the very high taxation. 


It is not fully realised in India, or perhaps here either, that the ultimate 
investor does not come from the very rich classes, but from the middle 
class, whose investment though percolating in small driblets in the end 
creates the vast reservoir of capital formation from which the Government 
as well as industry draw. Examination of the registers of shareholders 
of joint stock companies in India will show that more than 80 per cent of 
the shares are held by these middle classes. The rest are held by the 
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insurance companies and the banks, and only a small percentage by the 
so-called rich. The managing agents in India who are supposed to be 
the investors do not lend but borrow. The destruction of the middle 
Classes due to the Punjab upheaval, high taxation and a serious fall in 
their investments, which have depreciated to one-third of their peak 
value, have been the greatest shocks to the investment market. 


A MEANS TO AN END 

The Princely order was another investor which now is out of the 
market. Added to this, indiscreet talks by some Ministers and a few rank 
and file politicians further disturbed the mind of the investor. Too 
much regimentation and interference from Government in various stages 
of production and distribution have also contributed to the tightness of 
money. Planned economy and controls should be only a means to the 
end, which is larger production. Controls should not mean laying down 
a few hundred “ don’ts ”, hindering all initiative and incentives as has. 
been the case in India; but they should mean positive encouragement 
to production, and an invitation for co-operation to that end of all the 


sections of society. This principle of a planned economy has not yet. ` 


been fully realised: by the Administration. 


The bad system of distribution in controlled industries combined with ` 


high prices of jute and cotton has made new inroads into the finances. 
of industry which is now called upon to find much larger capital. Trans- 
port difficulties too have caused accumulation of larger stocks in a few 
industries, blocking more money. Indiscriminate heavy imports from 
abroad leading to an unfavourable balance of trade with overseas mar- 
kets and with Pakistan have also aggravated the position of capital. The 
recent introduction of the Industrial Control Bill has added new doubts to 
those existing in the minds of investors. This completes the picture 
of how capital has become shy or has dried up. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS ; 

As far as labour is concerned, the situation is definitely better. Wages 
are higher and the Government has taken many measures to promote 
the safety, health and welfare of the workers. By these efforts, and by 
the provision of adjudication machinery, the Government and the 
Country have been rewarded in the reduction in the number of strikes. 

T personally feel that from now. onwards we should see a turning of 
the corner. Labour conditions should show further improvement and the 
investment position too should improve. As already stated, the total 
national income of India per annum is something like Rs. 6.500 crores 
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and it is not too much to expect an investment of Rs. 150 crores during 
1950 which may increase easily to Rs. 300 crores in 1951 and more in’ 
1952. But it should not-all be left for nature to work out. We. all have 
a duty to perform and a contribution to make to create conditions to a 


better end. 


STATE POLICY AND ITS EXECUTION 


Government, of course, will have to play the primary part. But it 
would be fatal for private enterprise to feel that it has no duty to perform 
or no contribution to make. Even if the Government make mistakes, 
we have to look upon them with helpful and friendly eyes. The inten- 
tions of Government are of the very best. ‘Their industrial policy on 
the whole is not unsound. It is neither to the extreme right nor to the . 
extreme left. It steers a middle course, which perhaps is best under the 
circumstances. It is the execution of this policy that the Administration. 
has muddled. This perhaps now is gradually realised and will be set 
right. With lack of knowledge of economics and in the first flush of the 
assumption of power such mistakes were inevitable and hence need not be. 
too much exaggerated. 


It may be known here that recently Government have granted’ large 
concessions to new industries. A new industry will virtually be free 
from income tax for the first five years, provided its profits do not exceed 
6 per cent of the capital. This shows that the aims and intentions of the 
Government are sound, and the mistakes and muddles are mostly con- 


fined to the administrative field. While it is our duty to point them out, 


it is also our duty not to sit tight and offer mere criticism without making 
constructive contributions. 


A BRIGHT FUTURE 


The future of India is definitely bright. We have large resources, 
much talent and organising capacity. We have the labour and the industry 
with a‘ quite encouraging background. We have a Government very 
strong and popular. The two leaders, Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel, 
hold a unique position in the country. Pandit Nehru has vision, charm 
and knowledge of the past and the present.’ His reputation in the inter- 
national world stands very high. Sardar Patel has a deep knowledge of 
human psychology, has the capacity to organise and act, and has a heart 
which infects people with love and activity. There exists a close under- 
standing and co-ordination between these two giants. This is by every 
standard a happy position. 
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I have said before that the fight against poverty in India is a fight 
against Communism in the whole of Asia. The job is essentially for 
India to carry out and she will do so. But it belongs no less to the world 
at large. It belongs to Britain no less than to India. 


BRITISH CO-OPERATION 


Britain has a problem similar to ours. While she has smaller resources 
than ours and greater technical skill, we have: larger resources but less 
technical skill. Is ita dream to believe that the fate of India and Britain 
may be linked together for years to come and that both countries will be 
called upon to solve their respective problems in the closest friendship and 
co-operation? If there is to be this link it behoves us both to fight out 
the present crisis shoulder to shoulder with patience and zeal. | 

Before the war we were debtors to Britain. Now we are her creditors. 
We have built high hopes’on our sterling balances here. But more than 
this, we expect sympathy and friendliness from you. If we are fighting 
Communism, it is a cause in which you too are interested. We are thus 
fighting a common battle. 


You and we have been associated for nearly 150 years. The association 
was that of ruler and ruled. That is past, and with it is gone all the old 
bitterness. A new relation and with it a great friendship has grown. 
This new feature can be realised fully only by those who have visited 
my country. Never was there greater cordiality towards the Englishman 
than exists to-day. By our own will we have decided to remain in the 
Commonwealth. We are friends: we desire to continue to be friends. 
I hope this feeling will be reciprocated by all sections of British society. 
India needs the sympathy and co-operation of your country. It needs 
equipment and to know how to fight poverty. I hope this co- o-operation 
will be forthcoming in abundance. Jai Hind! 


AT THE joint meeting for the foregoing address, SIR KENNETH MEALING 
presided, and said that Mr. Birla was well qualified to speak on the im- 
portant subject of industrial expansion in India. As the senior partner 
of Birla Brothers, a firm whose name was a household word in India and 
beyond, he was closely concerned in numerous. industries in many 
different parts of the country. He was probably more aware of the 
problems affecting industrial expansion in India than almost anyone else. 
His address would be listened to with great interest and much would oe 
Jearned from it. 
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EFFECTS OF DOUBLE TAXATION 


After the lecture THE CHAIRMAN said: 


Mr. Birla’s brilliant exposition of his subject has interested me very 
much indeed. It is becoming clear to all who bother to do a small 
arithmetical calculation that the standard of living, low though it now is 
for the masses in India, is primarily dependent on greatly increasing food 
supplies which must.either be grown in India or purchased overseas, and, 
secondly, upon industrial expansion, to provide the foreign exchange for 
such purchases, to provide employment for the i increasing population and 
the consumer-goods which the masses need. 


During the boom period from 1943 to 1947, largely resulting from 
wartime demands and wartime contracts, many Indian merchants, as 
distinct from Indian industrialists, bought at excessive prices industrial 
concerns which their merchant training did not properly qualify them to 
manage. Now that the boom has been replaced by a depression, they 
are unwilling to venture capital in the creation of new industrial enter- 
prises. To these there are one or two shining exceptions and in Mr. Birla 
there is one present this afternoon. Mr. Birla’s firm has for many years been 
amongst the leading industrial houses noted for its efficiency and fair 
dealing. During the boom period this firm notably kept its head, and 
now, when the outlook is obscure the House of Birla is by no means 
depressed or stagnant but very much alive and desirous of taking their 
full share in assisting in India’s industrial expansion. Far from wishing 
British business to quit India, Mr. Birla advocates closer.friendship and 
co-operation and would welcome more British enterprise and capital in 
India. This indeed is good to hear and I am sure this generous view is 
greatly appreciated. 


There is one special difficulty to which I am sure Mr. Birla will not 
mind a reference and that is the burden of taxation, particularly double 
taxation, only very partially relieved by Dominion income tax relief, from 
which British investors and particularly British private companies suffer 
on any profits accruing on their investments in India. Mr. Birla has 
referred specifically to relief from taxation in the initial period of new 
enterprise in India, but I am not quite sure to what extent the relief 
granted in India would not be seized by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in this country. It is my considered opinion that this taxation problem is 
the principal, indeed at the moment, the insuperable difficulty which 
deters further investment and may result in the increasing withdrawal of 
British capital from India unless an equitable convention or agreement 
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can be come to between India and Britain for the avoidance of double 
taxation, | 


It is my belief that if this difficulty can be overcome, many British 
firms of high standing and technical ability will begin to turn their eyes 
towards India with a view to assisting in India’s industrial expansion. 


FOOD PRODUCTION 


SIR STANLEY REED, MP, emphasised two of Mr. Birla’s points, first of all 
the food question. The drain on India’s resources for the overseas pur- 
chase of food had been a tremendous burden in the last few years and it 
was a source of satisfaction to those who looked. ahead to find that the 
Prime Minister of India hoped to make India self-sufficient in food by 
1951. This would not be accomplished unless the Government dealt 
with the land question. Thirty or forty years ago, an Indian economist 
after a most careful survey said that the mere consolidation of holdings 
in the ryotwari areas would double the out-turn of the soil without any 
increase in capital or labour. At that time it was reckoned that the 
actual profits on the Bombay mills were in the nature of Rs. 4 crores a 
year, whereas the losses on the staple crops from rust and skut were 
between Rs. 4 and Rs. 5 crores a year. No doubt the Governments which 
had been able to deal with the tremendous problems of the migration 
would be able to deal with this problem in time, but it went right down 
into the roots of Indian society and the law of inheritance. When he 
was in India he always stressed to industrialists that unless they brought 
some of their brains, energy and capital into the soil as well as into 
manufactures, a situation would develop in which industries would be 
held back by the lack of the out-turn of the soil. 


* Secondly, was the part which British capital and technical knowledge 
could play. He thought Mr. Birla would agree that twenty years ago 
India had abunZant sources of capital for her own industrial development, 
although she needed technical experience, advice and co-operation. Sir 
Basil Blackett, when Finance Minister, electrified an audience in Delhi 
by saying that if India’s capital resources were mobilised they would 
not only suffice for the whole of her own requirements but would be 
available for investment abroad. That position was now changed and’ 
there was a field for outside capital as well as technical knowledge. He 
thought it would be agreed that the association of British technical, 
scientific and industrial experience with Indian capital, Indian energy 
and Indian practical knowledge of affairs, could have fruitful results, but 
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_ if anyone was under the delusion that there would be anything but very 
heavy taxation on the profits resulting he would have a very unpleasant - 
awakening. 


A STEP BACKWARDS 


SIR PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS said that for more years than he could re- 
member the name “ Birla” had been synonymous with sound business 
organisation, keen foresight and wise economic judgment and it was no 
surprise that Mr. Birla had diagnosed with such accuracy the economic 
ills to which India was subject to-day. If he were to criticise his state- 
ment it would be to say that it was an under-statement rather than an 
exaggeration of India’s economic plight. 


When he last addressed the Association in April he said he thought 
India was doing well in the political field but not so well in the economic 
field. He had been out to India since then and had come back rather 
more depressed than before. In the economic field India had taken a 
step backwards rather than a step forward, inflation was still unchecked, 
production costs were rising, important sectors of industry were reaching 
a stage where they were ceasing to be profitable, and there were no signs 
of restoration of Indian business confidence. : 


These were serious matters. Mr. Birla was hopeful that India would 
turn the corner; so was he, but as far as the immediate present was con- 
cerned, hope would not do and action of some kind was wanted. ‘The 
first action required was the adoption of a wise and firm economic policy 
on the part of the central and provincial governments. The distinction 
between policy and administration was important, but it did not help 
very much if the. policy was wise and the administration was unwise. 
There were three important respects in which either in policy or adminis- 
tration some urgent change was required. . 


The first was in the sphere of labour. In the administration of labour 
affairs supreme unwisdom had been shown by a number of Provinces. 
The procedure of tribunals had created disputes, had taught labour to 
bring forward unreasonable claims, and employers had had to take back 
imen for whom they had no real work. Did Mr. Birla see any grounds for 
hope that more wisdom could be expected in the administration of labour 
policy in the near future? That was a question constantly put to him by 
business men thinking of further developments in India. : 


The next direction in which action was required was in making private 
enterprise quite certain that it was still wanted- Official statements were 
made saying that private enterprise was needed while certain Cabinet 
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Ministers were making speeches brimful of abuse of capital. The Indus- 
trial Control and Development Bill gave the Government fantastic ` 
powers, far beyond anything in most other countries in the world. Could 
Mr. Birla say whether there was reasonable ground for thinking that the 
Government really wanted private enterprise to flourish and would they 
make their intentions clear? | 3 


ONEROUS TAXATION 

© The’ third:matter he would only touch on, and that was in the sphere of 
a reduction of taxation. ` Business expansion at present was a question of 
“heads you win, tails I lose” and who would play on that ? The real 
resources of investment were not with the rich, they came from the middle 
classes, and at-present taxation rates they could not keep their heads above 
water. Was there any reasonable ground for hope that the Government 
of India would recognise that taxation was too high and do something 
about it?’ ` . 

‘He had two more questions, the first related to the food supply. Did 
Mr. Birla really regard it as possible that India could be self-sufficient in 
food by 1951? Quite frankly, he did not. It seemed to be a wholly . 
illusory target and there was nothing more dangerous than setting a 
target which it was impossible to reach. The development of India’s 
food supply was a long-term business and ten years was perhaps the 
minimum: time in which self-sufficiency could be achieved. He would 
be grateful if Mr. Birla would give his views as to the extent by which the 
target would be missed. | 


EXTERNAL CAPITAL 

On the question of foreign capital, what Mr. Birla said about the 

friendship between the two countries, and the desire to link them to gether 
was an inspiration. One felt that the bitterness had gone, the time was 
at hand when they had to get together in the field of progress. The Prime 
Minister’s statement on the subject of foreign capital was helpful in that 
direction; it was meant to be an encouragement, and it was an encourage- 
ment, but what mattered was not statements but the way they were inter- 
preted. As a friend of India, and as one who wanted to see the bonds 
of commerce drawn closer, he must say that some of the actions taken 
by. officials recently had not been such as to make certain that the Prime 
Minister’s statement was going to be implemented in the way he intended. 
He knew of cases in which in the allocation of import licences British 
firms had been given profound cause for disquietude. Jt was right that 
Mr. Birla should know that various British concerns weré wondering 
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whether the Prime Minister’s statement would be implemented when it 
came to matters of import licences by middle-grade officials. On top of 
that disquietude had been caused by the decision to levy supertax at 
maximum rates on non-resident shareholders. 


He was not quarrelling with any of these actions, India was quite 
entitled to do all these things, but if action of that kind was taken it would 
discourage foreign capital. It was useless to say that foreign capital was 
wanted and then to take steps which made the foreign capitalist wonder 
if it was'worth while. Abstract statements were not enough, they must be 
carried out, there must not be discrimination or even a suspicion of dis- 
crimination, and the British business man must be made to feel that he 
was welcome. 


He would like to have Mr. Birla’s views as to the future of British 
business, particularly as to whether the spirit of the Prime Minister’s 
statement would be implemented. Could he be certain that British busi- 
ness would not suffer discrimination and that it would be able to get 
ahead helping India to develop her resources and grow rich and pros- 
_ perous. 


` THE PRESENT FRIENDLINESS 


MR. Rowan HoDGE said Mr. Birla had spoken of the feeling of friend- 
ship now existing in India with British business men. As one who had 
returned from a short visit he could heartily endorse what had been said 
in this respect. Everywhere he went he had encountered this spirit of 
friendship from the highest to the lowest, to the man in the street. This 
was a very marked difference and one which should help considerably 
in future relationships. 


THE CHAIRMAN added that in his remarks on taxation he was not com- 
plaining about the height of taxation in India or this country: he was. 
complaining of the fact that a company which had investments in India 
might find itself in the position of having to pay double taxation on the 
same profits. 


MR. H. B. TURLE, following on the remarks of Sir Stanley Reed on the 
smallholdings system in India, said that forty years ago he was one of 
the negotiators for the purchase of land for the new Royal Calcutta 
Golf Club and they bought land from 167 different owners. An enor- 
mous improvement could be obtained in Indian agriculture if the splitting 
up of land into minute holdings could be avoided. Had any progress 
been made in the direction of agglomerating holdings into more con- 
venient parcels? i ; 
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Mr. J. B. GEDGE said that if enterprise was to be free to develop it . 
must not be shackled and “risk” capital must be allowed to reap the 
reward of the risk it had taken. Any attempt to limit dividends was 
bound to frighten away capitalists. It was mentioned that tax relief 
would be given to new enterprise providing that the dividends paid out 
were limited to 6 per cent. What would the Government do for the 
enterprise which started, paid no dividend and the capital was lost? It 
was not fair to limit dividends in any way if enterprise was to be free. 


Dr. BATRA agreed with what Sir Stanley Reed had said with regard 
to the division of holdings; it should be stopped at one level. If a man 
had 5,000 acres it was not unreasonable that his holding should be 
divided, but if he had twenty-five or thirty acres division should be 
stopped. 


_The question had been put as to whether the food supply of India 
would be adequate by 1951, but it would never be equal to the growth of 
population. As a further addition to economic help in the way of food 
an artificial food should be invented. Such a food had been created in 
London and he offered a prize of Rs. 1,000 and would increase it to 
Rs. 1,500 to the inventor of such a food suitable for India. 


He agreed with the policy put forward by Mr. Birla as far as it went, 
but it stopped short and did not go as far as he would like. Mr. Birla 
stated that the Government of India had affected the flow of money but it 
had not affected the prices and the number of goods was fewer. No fewer 
than 90 per cent of the.people of India had to discover what life could 
mean in the way of food and an abundance of goods. A policy should 
aim at proper food and wages to match the economy of the country. 


Dr. MALAIPERUMAN said that he had been much impressed by Mr. 
Birla’s scholarly address. So much had been said on taxation that per- 
haps Mr. Birla could give comparative figures with regard to taxation in 
India, this country and in the United States of America. It had been 
suggested that it was hardly possible to make India self-sufficient in food 
in the next five years. He believed the Prime Minister made the state- 
ment on the basis of authoritative advice; it might be from the greatest 
living authority on this question, Lord Boyd Orr. There had also been 
criticism of labour legislation. He would like to ask whether the concilia- 
tion of labour in India to-day was a measure partly designed to offset 
the spread of Communism in a transition period when it was essential to 
conciliate the labourers and the working classes. 
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MR. BIRLA’S REPLY ` 


Mr. BIRIA, in reply to the discussion, said that it had been a pleasure 
to find that there had been on the whole agreement with what he had 
said. He did not want to take a gloomy view because he was a business 
man, and he knew that ultimately it was not the Government which 
decided the fate of the people but the people themselves. It was not 
realised, perhaps, that public opinion in India had become a very power- 
ful weapon. Most of the things which had happened in India recently 
were the result of the pressure of public opinion. The idea of partition, 
for instance, was intensely disliked by the leaders in India but the public 
compelled them to take that decision. 


If one was in America at present one would think that England was on 
the verge of collapse, but he was in England and although he knew things 
were serious he knew England would “muddle through” and he thought 
India also would “ muddle through”. It was essential that all should 
make a constructive contribution; there were difficulties, mistakes had 
been made but as soon as these mistakes were realised they were rectified. 
Sir Percival Griffiths complained about certain import licences, but he 
could tell him that there were many such complaints made by Indian 
firms. . l 

Much had been said about double taxation; he understood that nego- 
tiations were proceeding and perhaps there would be a satisfactory 
solution to that question. Governments were slow to move and a lot of 
noise had to be made in order to get them to move. 


FRAGMENTATION OF HOLDINGS 


Sir Stanley Reed and Dr. Batra rightly emphasised the importance of 
the consolidation of land holdings; it was a very serious question and it 
had to be remembered that 75 per cent of the population of India de- 
pended oh agriculture and they must be provided with jobs before they 
were asked to vacate their land. This meant that industries must be 
created which would shift the population from the field to the factory; 
services, educational and otherwise, had to be created and then the land 
could be consolidated. The measures which were being taken were 
quite good psychologically, but he did not think they would create a new 
and better deal for the cultivator because he would have to pay his rent 
to the Government instead of the zamindar. 


He hoped the question of the increasing population would be tackled in 
due course. There was always the danger that preventative measures 
would be adopted by the middle classes and not by the lower classes, and 
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it was undesirable to check the growth of the middle class, for they 
were the backbone of the country. 

The limitation of dividends was confined to one year; the U.S.A. had 
much lower taxation than in India where it was as high as in this country. 


LABOUR PROBLEMS 
Sir Percival Griffiths asked him some questions which he would do his 
_ best to answer. He could not give any assurances because he was not 
a Minister. With regard to labour he had heard lately that the recent 
decisions of the tribunals were much more reasonable than before but 
they varied from place. to place. The Central Government had decided 
to set up an appellate authority which would have the right to review 
anv judgment given by the provincial authority. On the other hand, if 
there were a strike, such as the London dock strike, in India, his Govern- 
_ ment would deal with it much more quickly that the Government here. 

Sir Percival asked if the Government wanted private enterprise. India 
wanted private enterprise, it could not do without it. Private enterprise 
had rendered great service to the world in the last fifty years; while it had 
solved the problem of production, it had not solved the question of dis- 
tribution. ‘He felt, however, that if they had done the one they could do 
the other. - Private enterprise would survive in India. It was no good 
taking .a gloomy view; their forefathers took courage when they set up ` 
trading, ‘and conditions now were very different from what they were 
150 years ago. They must take risks for profits and also for service to 
humanity at large. 

With regard to the Business Control Bill, he thought it was regarded 
as the lesser of two evils. He did not want the Provinces to have any 
control, and preferred the control at the Centre rather than in the 
Provinces, but he had not anticipated this. Bill. He was assured, how- 
ever, that it would be ‘substantially altered; the mistakes in it were not 
deliberate and the Government had to be helped to rectify them. 

He had his own views about food. The total deficit of two or three 
million tons must not be forgotten, and if this was 5 per cent of the total 
production of food in India, then the deficit was only 5 per cent. His 
own view, which was based on a close study of the facts, was that the 
food shortage was not so much as it was thought to be, the main difficulty 
was the price. The cultivator was not selling his wheat and rice owing 
to price control, and because these grains were rationed people who used 
to eat other food wanted them, and this demand had created an artificial 
shortage. Members of the World Bank were immensely impressed with 
what India was doing; he was sure that India could be self-sufficient in 
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respect of food in the next five years. There was, , however, one. ers 
which must be attended to, and that was, the low standard of -nutrition; 
this must be raised, and that would produce another shortage. 
_ With regard to foreign capital, at one time he opposed foreign invest- 
ment in India, but he had now changed. When India was not free people 
thought foreign capital would mean greater exploitation of India; now 
India was free they were prepared to welcome foreign capital, and he 
was sure that India was the best place to-day for business. From what 
he had heard, India was safer and more peaceful than many parts of. 
Europe. ; 

He hoped he had been able to answer all the questions; he was very 
grateful for the sympathetic hearing he had received. 


SIR LANCELOT GRAHAM 5i 

SIR LANCELOT GRAHAM proposed a vote of thanks to. the lecturer and 
to the Chairman, There were two things he would like to say: one was 
that he did not admit that up to August 15, 1947, Mr. Birla was his enemy 
and that he became his friend from that day. He had been his friend 
ever since he had known him. They sat on opposite sides in the Central 
Legislature in Delhi and Simla, and Mr. Birla would be the first to agree 
that the relationship between the two sides in that House were admirable. 

Then on the question of food, there was a general idea that one had only 
to pour water over the land and crops would grow; but irrigation was a 
very dangerous thing, much harm could be done by ill-advised use of 
irrigation. Sind learned how to cultivate under irrigation and there was 
great difficulty in persuading the zamindars to use a limited amount of ` 
water. The real secret was to use too little rather than too much. There 
was a great deal to be done to obtain adequate food production and it 
would not all be done by 1951. 

Good-will towards India had increased and the only matter for regret 
as far as he was concerned was that when he said“ India” he meant 
what ‘was now called India and Pakistan, British goodwill was to both. 

The grateful thanks of the meeting were due not only to Mr. Birla for 
his paper but for the perfectly admirable way in which he dealt with 
the questions. | 
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A RECORD OF THE BRITISH BUSINESS 
COMMUNITY IN INDIA * 


‘By SR EDWARD BENTHALL, KcsI 


It was, of course, trade and trade alone which took the British to India, 
and in the first instance pepper. As refrigerators and turnips for cattle 
feed were not invented, the Elizabethans were dependent for their winter 
proteins on salt meat and salt fish, and they craved for spices and pungent 
flavourings to make their food palatable. In 1599 the Dutch, who had 
lately begun to supplant the Portuguese in the Eastern trade round the 
‘Cape, raised the price of pepper from three shillings to six or eight 
shillings per pound and on September 22 of that year, the merchants of 
London met, with the Lord’ Mayor in the Chair, to form an association 
for trading direct with India. After a year’s delay, due to the interaction 
of Spanish politics, Queen Elizabeth granted a charter to the first East 
India Company, and thus began our 350 years of intimate connection 
with India. 

From time immemorial the trade of Europe with India and South- 
East Asia was the most lucrative branch of the world’s commerce and 
the countries which controlled it were for the time being the richest 
nations in the world. The English, inspired by the impulse of the great 
Elizabethan age, were the successors of the Ptolemies and the Romans, 
the Genoese and the Venetians, the Portuguese and the Dutch, and by 
this adventure to the East and to the Americas Britain became Great. 

Commerce in the East in those early days was no peaceful profession 
and even to-day, as recent events have shown, it has peculiar hazards of 
its own. For 150 years there was a struggle for Eastern trade, often 
merciless to life as well as to cargo, with the Portuguese, the Dutch, the 
French and to a minor extent the Danes, carried on by each country 
through the medium of East India Companies whose representatives 
fought at arms among themselves in Eastern waters, although their coun- 
tries might be officially at peace. International conflicts were thus often 
avoided and the prime equipment of the merchant adventurers was 
local self-reliance. 


TRADE AND SECURITY 


To conduct this trade at all the East India Company had to assure 
itself of footholds on dry land, often slippery enough like those of Job 
Charnock on the mud banks of the Hooghly. Trade and security are 
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synonymous. Security is essential both for the buyer and the seller and 
the comparative security of the English footholds, as of Hong Kong 
to-day, was of benefit both to the European who wished to buy and the 
Indian who wished to trade his products for European goods or specie. 
So’ these: small trading posts were forced to build their forts in self- 
defence and to raise local militias which were the humble beginning of 
the great Indian Army. 

It is no part of this brief sketch to record in detail the vicissitudes of the 
struggle or the gradual growth of the purpose and actions of the British 
in India from commerce to politics and conquest, fascinating though 
the story is. The first decisive change in the Company’s -position came 
in 1757 when, after Plassey, the trading Company for the first time 
seriously became involved in politics and was recognised by the Moghuls 
as a country power in India. 


AFTER PLASSEY 

The result of this sudden victory was unfortunate for the good name 
of British traders, and it is this period which usually attracts our critics 
with a malevolence which has lasted down the years, and is reflected even 
to-day in the spoken and written word of commentators on the British 
trader in the East. It has formed a tradition, a habit of mind, among 
them ever since the Parliamentary inquiries gave so much publicity to the 
conduct of the East India Company. The Company’s servants at that 
time undoubtedly shook the pagoda tree with a vengeance and behaved 
in a way which even then roused much criticism, and by the standard 
of modern morals appears inexcusable. They did not at first neglect 
the interests of the Company, or of the Home Government which took 
its toll, but they were grossly underpaid. Malpractices were winked at 
so long as the Company prospered. They were open to all temptations 
which resulted from finding themselves suddenly in the position and under 
the traditions of the Moghul potentates who they were supplanting; and 
they were far from control. When the local Governor was strong, com- 
mercial morality and general behaviour improved. Clive, on his second 
visit, “ fearing nothing, not even his own past,” Warren Hastings, both 
Company men, and finally Cornwallis laid foundations which in the 
decades to follow ultimately bore fruit in the magnificent traditions of 
the I.C.S. and in the goodwill of the latter-day British trading community. 


THE REGULATING ACTS 


- Jn 1773 Parliamentary responsibility was resumed under the Regulating 
Act and from this time by slow degrees and in spite of the avowed 
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intentions of the Act of 1793, that “ schemes of conquest and extension 
of dominion were means repugnant to the wish, the honour and the 
policy of the nation”, extension of power and responsibility gained as- 
cendancy over the commercial objects of the Company. Trade fades 
altogether out of the history books and the Company’s profits faded also. 
During the century and a half which has followed, great events and the 
names of great personages have been splashed across the pages of history; 
but we merchants have gone on working, living, to use the Indian ex- 
pression, like frogs in a well, immersed in our own affairs. 


In 1813, under pressure from merchants and manufacturers, the com- 
mercial monopoly was formally broken and the “ interlopers ” or private 
merchants were recognised. Finally in. 1833 the last vestiges of the 
commercial activities of the Company were Swept away and it became 
purely an instrument of Government. The modern era of British private 
enterprise in India had begun. 


PIONEERS IN INDIA’S INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Under British leadership industrial development followed, which has 
lasted until the Great Wars, and which has resulted in India rising to the 
position of the seventh largest industrial country in the world. Railways 
and canals were built by the Government with British capital. Tea was 
first cultivated in 1840, the first garden being, I believe, at Chebua, the 
site in the late war of a vast American aerodrome for the air-lift “ over 
the hump ” to China; the Bengal Coal Company was registered in 1844; 
the first jute mill was erected, by a Devonshire man—the Scots sometimes 
forget this fact—in 1855; the first cotton mill was started in the Calcutta 
area in 1838 although it was not till 1853 that Mr. Davar, a Parsee, really 
founded the great Bombay industry with assistance from Lancashire 


and using British coal. Joint stock banking and insurance were intro- 
duced. 


The early pioneers often lost their money in all these ventures, but, 
when they succeeded, profits were ploughed back into industry and, al- 
though big fortunes were remitted to Britain, more and more capital 
works were created and the mills and factories stand as a lasting memorial. 
to British constructive effort and as permanent assets to India. Indians, 
forsaking their time-honoured attachment to investments in land and 
loans, increasingly took part both as shareholders and as promoters of new 
ventures of every description, until it can now be said that Indians nor- 
mally control the majority of shareholdings and that recent big develop- 
ments have been largely due to Indian enterprise with or without foreign 
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help. Lord Hailey once remarked that he did not think that one can be 
accused of undue complacency if he looked back with pride on the fact 
that he had been allowed to take part in the administration of India. 
Equally the British business man can look back on his part in the indus- 
trial development with a quiet satisfaction which will not be wholly mis- 
taken for self-glory or self-interest. 


THE BRITISH: CHANGING PHASES 


Throughout this long history the British did not, like the Asiatic con- 
querors, merge themselves in the country or become submerged like the 
Portuguese. The business men in particular represented generally a 
fairly normal cross-section of the British at home, retained their home 
characteristics and reflected the manners and customs of the particular 
period of Western civilisation and its ethical attitude towards trade in 
undeveloped areas. 

In the earliest days of the factories, when “ two monsoons were the life 
of a man”, a stern religious atmosphere prevailed, in keeping with the 
curious mixture of deep godliness and widespread cruelty which is well 
typified by the ownership of slave plantations in the West Indies by—of all 
people—the Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge. Thecon- 
traction of marriages and alliances with the people of the country brought 
the British into close contact with Indian customs and thought, and there 
was no barrier raised by any feeling of foreign domination. 

In their time Clive, Hickey and the Nabobs behaved socially in little 
different manner to their compatriots at home, where the ruling classes 
amid general poverty developed the art of living extravagantly and in 
a taste hardly ever surpassed in our cultural history, while simultaneously 
the hard core of plodding squires and merchants continued the construc- 
tive work which led to the industrial and agricultural revolutions. It 
was not the fault of the British in India at that time if they are now 
censured by modern standards; their failings were those of their historical 
period influenced by the very peculiar local conditions. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century the general tendency was a 
reversion to strong religious convictions. India was governed by earnest 
men, often fanatical Christians, with the country’s interests very much at 
heart. This attitude appears to have pervaded the business community, 
except in the case of some indigo planters who, right down to the extinc- 
tion of the industry, continued to live the life and follow the agrarian 
policy of a local raja. The whole story depicted by diaries and letters 
over those years is one of a conscientious community, deeply attached 
to the country and its peoples, but whose conscious rectitude and com- 
placency gave rise to the conditions which led to the Sepoy Revolt. 
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CLASS EXCLUSIVENESS 


In spite of the wisdom of Clemency Canning the events of 1857 caused 
a deterioration of relations between British and Indians and the new 
régime raised a barrier also between officials and non-officials in the 
British community, rather on the lines of the social distinction which 
used to exist between a First Secretary and a Commercial Attaché. The 
: social hierarchy which meticulously graded the civil and military officers 
of Government in the Order of Precedence, had its counterpart too in the 
social gradations of the business community and their wives. But the: 
snobbery which was often in evidence was little different from that which 
in Victorian England divided the “county” from the rest, and com- 
placently accepted the fact of “ the rich man in his castle, the poor man 
at his gate”. It was inherent in the English social system, at least until 
recent times, and its comical side was not missed, for there are more local. 
jokes about the snob and the social climber than about anything else. 


The British in general have been said to have remained aloof from In- 
dians and much talk has been centred around the unwillingness to admit: 
Indians to membership of British clubs, particularly in the large centres.. 
This question has worried many officials and non-officials in recent years;. 
but the majority have adhered to what is a British characteristic, not at 
all a pose of racial superiority. I recall that great South African, Mr. 
Hofmeyer, quoting the aphorism “One Englishman a fool; two English- 
men a club; three Englishmen an Empire”. The closed club instinct is 
not a feature of British life in India only but of our nation as a whole, 
and it has often puzzled and annoyed forergners. 


In other respects contact with Indians has usually varied with the indivi- 
dual. There has been aloofness, but also many close contacts and deep 
friendships. It must be remembered, too, that there is no leisured class 
among the British business men 1n India with time to devote themselves 
largely to cultural and social contacts; and that in Calcutta at any rate 
the typical Indian business man, the Marwari, has not been interested 
in such things and has been even more intensely conservative in his 
social and religious customs. But just as one section of the British people 
at home spend their leisure hours at football matches, dog-racing or the 
poor'man’s club, another on the golf course or by a trout stream, and 
another at their books or music, so there has always been a strong section 
of business men in India who have not been content with the attractions 
of the club and of games when office hours are over. They have been 
intensely interested in the country and its people, in their art, music and 
architecture, in the flora, fauna and scenery and in the customs and feel- 
ings of the people. This was not due to a-desire to acquire knowledge 
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of the country in order better to take advantage of it, but to an absolute 
interest in such things and in a sense of obligation to the people. In 
paying homage to jute we have also remembered duty, but to extract 
and to give the best in future a still closer interest is imperative. 


PRO-INDIAN POLICY 


The paternal phase of British Government and the era of Kipling and 
of Curzon passed largely over the heads of the expanding business com- 
munity who were content to work and develop in the security of those 
times. Individuals of good judgment, and public spirit exercised, it is trues 
considerable influence with the Government, but economic subjects did 
not occupy the prominence which they did later on the agenda of the 
Viceroy’s Council and there was not felt to be any need for a Member 
for Commerce and Industry until early in this century. The influence of 
such men was nearly always exercised in favour of India, in support of 
the development of the country rather than on behalf of Lancashire and 
other home interests who seemed sometimes to have wished to treat India 
as a seventeenth century settlement. A notable example was their atti- 
tude in the controversy over the countervailing cotton excise. 


THE POLITICAL SCENE 


The next era was the coming of the Reforms when new tasks were 
thrust upon the business man. For the first time for 100 years he could 
no longer live like a frog in the well but found himself in the glare of 
political life. The political differences which coloured the relations 
between the two countries were apt to be reflected in the world of busi- 
ness; but though at the times of maximum tension there was a collective 
feeling of hostility against anything British, it was only occasionally that 
business relationships were seriously disturbed. The business man 
representing his community in the Legislature was often in a perplexing 
position, anxious on the one hand to support the maintainance of law 
and order on which the stability of the business structure of the country 
depended, as it does to-day, and swayed on the other hand by an equally 
strong desire to see an end of political differences and the establishment 
on a sound basis of self-government, arising out of belief in his own 
political freedom and institutions. This trying period, when for a short 
while the purely business footing of the community was forsaken, was 
surmounted without disaster. Indian leaders have been good enough 
to testify to the general fairness and the constructive contribution which 
the community made during this difficult epoch; but it is frankly a relief 
to it to be freed from the dual position, tinged only in some minds by a 
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certain disappointment that no further contribution can be made in this 
sphere. It is recognised, however, that there is no lack of scope for sym- 
pathy and action in the reversion to a straight-forward business status. 


THE MEMSAHBHIBS 


During all these phases British women have stood along with their 
business menfolk. Generally speaking they have been a comparatively 
leisured class, for the standard of living has been higher than would be 
supported by a similar community working in this country. In par- 
ticular the women have been relieved of many household duties by the 
abundance of servants in an Indian household, itself the outcome of the 
caste system, of the poverty which makes household service desirable, 
and of the conditions which often compel the employment of from three 
to seven men to do work in a factory which would be done by one man 
at home. But the relationship of master or mistress and servant is often 
one of the happiest recollections of Indian life, a relationship which often 
resulted in tears at a final or even a temporary parting. A higher standard 
of living is indeed necessary for the health of a European in India for 
climatic reasons; and it has never been pretended that we were there solely 
for the good of the country. If one is to live poorly, one might as well 
live at home without the bitter years of parting from husband, wife or - 
children, the loss of old friends and old associations, and ‘the trials of the: 
climate. 

Though of course there are in all communities a section of women 
who think mostly of amusement, dress, dancing and social success, there: 
are the far more numerous band who have been good wives and mothers, 
and good housewives who in years gone by have implanted in: 
generations of cooks and tailors that hereditary skill which is such 
an asset to the modern generation, an asset too often taken for 
granted. In peace-time charitable work has been carried out 
in abundance for all communities and at every crisis in all generations. 
the women have risen to the occasion. There is no need to recount again 
their remarkable contribution behind the Burma front. The latest picture 
I carry in my mind is of an English woman, one among many, during the 
horrors which followed the partition, whose first errand of mercy was to 
hold down a child, in the absence of anaesthetics, while a doctor extracted 
buckshot from its back. If the men can on the whole look back on their 
record with pride, so can the women. 


TO-DAY 


The British business community to-day is hardworking and earnest 
though capable of extracting a lot of fun out of life. It would, however, 
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be no more fair to judge its general characteristic by the picture of raffish 
life which can be found in the life of any cosmopolitan city all the world 
over, than it would be to judge my grandmother’s era by. the entry in her 
1849 Calcutta diary “ I wish waltzing and polkas, etc., were not danced 
by Christian ladies; they are almost as bad as opera ballets—whereas 
in the old-fashioned quadrilles and country dances there is no such 
objection”. The modern assistant who dances late in the evening is 
rarely late for his 6 a.m. inspection at the mill or the docks. 

And now the wheel has gone full cycle. India and Pakistan are 1n- 
dependent countries and we are once again a business community pure 
and simple, content to be ruled by their Governments, to immerse Our- 
selves in our own affairs and to make what contribution we can to the 
welfare of the new States. In parallel with social conditions in the rest 
of the world the chances of making fortunes have gone for ever, but there 
is still a good living to be made and, what is more, a full life to be led, 
with responsibility from the earliest days. We believe that we still have 
a part to play in acting as the link between these countries and the United 
Kingdom, a part in bringing a stream of orders to this country to keep 
the wheels of British factories turning, and a part in helping forward the 
industry and commerce of India and Pakistan under Indian and Pakis- 
- tani leadership. The Battle of Britain could hardly have been won 
without Indian tea, nor Europe fed without Indian jute bags, nor India 
and Pakistan clothed without spindles from Britain. Above all, we have 
seen and suffered with India and Pakistan the agonies of partition and 
the rebirth of two nations; and we are representatives of the only foreign 
people in.the world who have a real and abiding affection for these coun- 
tries and the deepest interest in their welfare. 
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INDIA AFTER GANDHI: A SURVEY # 
By P. R. RAMCHANDRA RAO 


IN THE cataclysmic hour of Mahatma Gandhi’s passing away, it seemed 
to us in India that we had arrived at the edge of a precipice. Somehow, 
in the national conscience Gandhiji had been linked up with the destiny 
of India; it did not seem that we could go very much further without him. 
We were indeed in a very poor way. The arrows of frenzy had sped in 
the darkness; we had been through fire and blood and tears; the uprooted 
millions, pitiful victims of the communal holocausts, were still very much 
adrift, without an anchor for their hopes; the Indian States were yet to 
line up with us; Hyderabad simmered and in Kashmir we stood opposite 
Pakistan as brothers cloven by a passing distemper. - ; 


Yet, we did not go to pieces as so many thought we would. We rallied 
wonderfully. We were sustained by the Light that never was extinguished 
but will shine through the corridors of time. The Master had taught 
us the rule of the moral law; he had brought us face to face with the 
Creator in the inmost of our consciences. We had, indeed slain him by 
our deeds, through obscuring his teachings; but, slowly the clouds of 
hate lifted from our minds and the moral law made its way through 
creeks and inlets. We have passed through a travail of the spirit in India, © 
a crisis far more serious than the ills our political flesh has been heir to. 
All that we had stood for, our burning faith in ourselves, our campaigning 
idealism had crumbled; the men of peace had, by a fatal irony, become the 
men of destruction. For a long time to come we shall not recover our 
soul. That the infant State of India did not founder in this glowing leaf 
of contemporary history is due to the brave and wise men at the helm, 
most of all to their redoubtable captain, Jawaharlal Nehru. He stood 
towering. amidst ignorant clashes of hatred and frenzy, a beacon of hope 
for the India struggling to be born. 


THE FIRST STAGES 
As a nation we have made many mistakes, we laid logs across our own 
path; our clock has stood still for long periods; sometimes we turned it 
back in pitiful frustration. We stand but on the threshold of the gigantic 
task of reconstructing India. Our accomplished little is just a broken 
arc: yet, for a‘people in our plight, we have not done so badly; that we 


*A Lecture delivered at the Joint Meeting with the Over-Seas League on Monday, July 25, 1949. Professor L. F. 
Rushbrook Williams, C.B.E., presided. 
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have done anything at all is a measure of our vitality as a nation. We 
are not exactly proud of the balance-sheet of our accomplishments, but 
we are heartened to think that there is a balance. 


We have overcome the threats to our internal security; we have met 
the challenge of our misguided friends and well-meaning critics; we 
have rapidly established law and order. We took up the Services created 
for other purposes and in other contexts; we have had to fit them to 
administer a free India, and they have responded wonderfully, changing 
gear, with the wonted efficiency. Our masters who denounced the steel- 
frame in the past have been the first to acknowledge its surprising elas- 
ticity. We have not been slow to pull up our Services where necessary, 
but we have kept them in excellent good humour, in fine fettle. They 
have on their part, given us of their best, in unstinted loyalty. Our 
Services are the most over-worked to-day; they passed through a time 
of exceptional stress, in greatly depleted numbers. As an aftermath of the 
War we have had to deal with a staggering shortage of directive manning- 
power in face of expanding commitments. In this extremity we tapped 
and used up reserve resources, superannuated personnel and unbearded 
recruits. Preferments in the Services are a rapid spiral. In many instances 
the inexperienced have been pitchforked into seats of responsibility at 
national cost. We have had our teething troubles, and one does not pass 
judgment on infancy. | 


THE COMMUNAL VIRUS 


The danger to our internal security lay in our poisoned minds, in the 
communal] virus. That it was at all possible for even a small section of 
us to think in terms of crucifying Gandhiji pointed to our spiritual 
degeneration. We have stemmed the rot in mortification. We dealt firmly 
and unequivocally, if a trifle elaborately, with the Rashtriya Swayam 
Sevak Sangh. To this violent threat to the established authority of our 
secular state we have given no quarter. The Sangh itself has swung from 
belligerency and passive resistance to dawning reason. It has always been 
regrettable that such obvious zeal and energy should be consumed in 
tragic frustration. We have also had simultaneously to deal sternly with 
the violent wing of the Akali Dal for overt acts imperilling the capital 
of Delhi itself. There is none in the sub-continent in whose heart the 
dissection of the great Sikh community is not deplored, but the path 
of wisdom is not that taken by Master Tara Singh. The Punjab still rever- 
berates with the convulsions of disruption, and the minds of men are slow 
to accept the frontiers of an emergent geography. 
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THE COMMUNIST MENACE 


The Communist threat to India is but a segment of the ideological 
ferment that has enveloped large parts of south-east Asia. All about us 
are vast territories over-run by Communism, but its greater conquests 
have been subterranean, in the hide-outs of a humanity in sore straits. 
Countries with gaping inequalities in social and economic opportunities 
are the most remunerative hunting-grounds of Communism; the counter- 
ing of these onslaughts is largely within their own reach. The proletariat 
is asserting itself in all countries of the world; it scarcely needs any 
propulsion from Moscow. A silent revolution is taking place in the 
minds of men to-day, and the economic and social values are in the 
crucible; a forbearing humanity has struck its tents and is once more on 
the march, vested interests fight an unequal battle against this elemental 
upsurge; they must, if they are wise, devise clinical remedies betimes, if 
they would avoid surgical operations. There can be no security in the 
world but that of the rule of the moral law in all human relations. 


We have not outlawed the Communist Party of India; we have no desire 
to exterminate it. Our quarrel is with their methods of reckless violence 
and sabotage, of arson and loot, heaping misery and destruction on 
thousands of innocent men, women and children. The Communist tech- 
nique is to exploit situations for creating chaos, and in the smoke. of 
anarchy to seize power by the overthrow of the established Government. 
Indian Communists have seduced trade unions into staging strikes, 
especially in the railways and in the essential services, to promote mass 
uprisings in the general breakdown of communications and of the admini- 
strative machine. The focus of Communist activity, although the party 
has functioned in perambulating detachments in Bombay, Madras and 
Hyderabad, its focus of activity of late has been Calcutta, which is 
perilously close to the epic-centre of East Asian Communism. The party 
is joined in Bengal by the reformed terrorists and by ebullient youth 
equipped with weapons of destruction. The challenge of the Indian Com- 
munists is, blatantly, a revolt against the authority of the Government. 
If they have failed to whip up mass enthusiasm, it is largely because the 
people are not behind them. The Communist has no roots except in 
Moscow and he is hopelessly out of place in the national soil of India. 
The answer to Communist methods is not counter-terrorism: it lies in a 
forthright liquidation of the economic and social inequalities that drive 
the people to some alternative. It will lie in the absorption of vested 
interests into the matrix of a common national endeavour, in the evolu- 
tionary processes of a planned Socialism, in the outlawry of hunger and 
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disease, in the creation of shelters from want, in the consolidation of a 
welfare potential. It is in this spirit that India has applied herself to her 
stupendous tasks. She is the surviving citadel in the East of the freedoms 
of humanity; she can be a bulwark against the sabotage of them by violent 
upheavals. 


RE-SETTLEMENT OF REFUGEES 


An immediate concern has been the rehabilitation of our uprooted 
millions, fleeing for security and the elemental needs of life. The first 
phase of the ordeal of evacuation and relief, an epic undertaking in 
human history, is happily past; yet the formidable work of rehabilitation 
remains and it bristles with many thorns. We are only on the threshold 
of the stupendous task, and we have scarcely got going. People are 
wedded to their locale; they are reluctant to go to distant fields; even when 
they venture. abroad, the reception may be unhelpful since men can be 
both selfish and apathetic. Some are inclined to blame all their mis- . 
fortunes on the Government and remain inert. Some trade on human 
misery, and vested interests around refugees’ camps work strenuously to 
perpetuate them. There are the problems: of unattached women, the 
staggering housing shortage, the recovery of evacuee property, and the 
finding of gainful employment for the numerous categories of displaced 
personnel. The road to rehabilitation is long; and lies through darkness. 


TRANSFORMATION OF THE PRINCELY STATES 


A positive achievement, far beyond our expectations, has been the 
integration of the Indian States, due in great measure to the far-seeing 
statesmanship of the Deputy Prime Minister, Sardar Patel, and to the 
patriotic response of the Princes themselves. The States, indeed, have 
not been liquidated; they have been welded homogeneously into the 
matrix of the Indian Union as sharers in the national uplift. Homogeneity 
in social and economic opportunities is the essence of a democratic policy; 
to have had “independent” islands, with varying categories of political 
and economic privileges, was the certain way to our disintegration. The 
princes, in graciously becoming co-partners in our national destiny, were 
lining up with the forces of democracy; a struggle against the time spirit 
would not have availed. The people of Asia are swept on to their destiny. 
It will be the greatest glory of the princes to serve the people in the emer- 
gent context of democratic rights. We are helping the States to keep in 
step with our autonomous Provinces, fostering the conditions for govern- 
ment of the people. In Hyderabad, the caretaker government of Major- 
General Chaudhari administers a State rapidly returning to normal, 
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with exemplary justice. Communist pockets have been combed out: 
figures for capital (in the context political) crimes have steadily declined. 
With returning security, the people have gone back to the deserted 
villages to till the land they had left and to pay the revenues; and the 
stage is set for the Constituent Assembly. Events in Hyderabad, as those 
of other unsettled areas in India, are projected abroad somewhat out of 
focus; the picture is blurred, the realities obscured. 


FRIENDSHIP WITH BRITAIN 

In her Asiatic context, India has stirred the conscience of the world on 
behalf of subject peoples; the Delhi conference on Indonesia is directly 
in point. Yet India has no thought of assuming leadership of the coun- 
tries of Asia, of dominating regional councils or of arinexing territories 
= around her. Fears expressed in this regard are entirely misconceived if 
not tendencious. India extends the hand of friendship to all countries, 
although she will not be aligned to any bloc of powers, because she holds 
that that is not the way of peace. It is in a spirit of friendship that India 
is remaining in the Commonwealth, as a guarantee of peace and lasting 
goodwill, but she would be loath to be embroiled in collateral conflicts 
because of this association. At no previous period during the British 
connection has thére been such friendliness towards Britain. This is due 
to the manner of Britain’s withdrawal; we parted shaking hands. When 
the history of this glowing period comes to be written a great measure of 
credit -will go, on the the side of Britain, to Viscount Mountbatten whose 
Indian tenure will stand out as an essay in world statesmanship. 

We extend this friendliness to all our neighbour states, and our im- 
proving good relations with Pakistan are an augury, for the eventual ` 
resolution of our passing differences. We are bound in a mutual destiny; 
our human relationships are inextricably intermixed. You cannot draw 
frontiers across the minds of men. Nor can race or colour alter the 
indelible rights of humanity; we have been pained at much that has 
happened in South Africa; racialism, in the context of a world upturned 
overnight, is a tragic anachronism. Restrictive policies of race recoil 
with devastating effects on the countries imposing them. 


PROVINCIAL. MINISTRIES 
. One broad criticism of the set-up in India must be. made. The Govern- 
ment at the centre is a Ministry of all the talents, irrespective of ante- 
cedents or alignments, but the Governments in the provinces belong to 
Congress majorities and little opposition to the governance exists. The 
Provincial Ministries are chosen on the criterion of service to the nation, 
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and service has almost always been equated to political incarceration. 
Obviously, not all the best available talent has been tapped, and Minis- 
tries, with notable exceptions, are not of outstanding brilliance. India 
has known in these past years much travail and suffering; the people as 
a whole have suffered a turmoil of the spirit in terms of sacrifices more 
profound than jail-going. 


There is also in Congress ranks a palpable manceuvring for positions of 
power, with disturbing repercussions, as in Madras, on the stability of 
Government. Allegations of graft, corruption and nepotism are under 
inquiry. There is nothing so corrupting as absolute rule, and there is 
great danger in India of power-drunk majorities stultifying themselves. 
‘The Government at the Centre is fully alive to these alarming tendencies 
and control and admonishment have been applied. No doubt the 
Congress will be returned to power at the general election but it will be a | 
very much overhauled contingent that will be called to govern. Eventually 
there may be devised some other means for the expression cf the will of 
the people than the rule of majorities, some other system more suited to 
our circumstances and derived from our heritage. The Congress Govern- 
ments must tread warily because absolute rule itself creates the reaction 
against it. 


These are some of the broad trends of events in India, of a people in 
the crisis of regeneration.. These are our hopes and fears. But we are 
propelled along our difficult road by faith in ourselves, by the light that 
shines across our path, that we know will always be with us. 


PROFESSOR RUSHBROOK WILLIAMS 

AT THE joint meeting to hear the foregoing lecture held at Over-Seas 
House, St. James’s on July 25, Professor L. F. Rushbrook Williams, CBE, 
presided. In introducing Mr. Ramchandra Rao the Chairman said 
he was probably best known as an authority on the evolution of 
the art of India, and he had had the kind of distinguished : career 
which made a speaker of particular interest to this aucience. He 
had ‘worked in journalism and the law, always with the substratum, which 
occasionally threatened to rise above the other two, of politics. Mr. Rao 
had an abiding interest in and love for every manifestaticn of Indian 
life. He thought as a result of listening to him it would be possible to 
get the “feel” of India to-day. This could not be derived from reading 
the facts as reported in the daily Press, or even from articles and books 
which dealt with particular sections of Indian life. 


After the lecture the CHAIRMAN said that it would be possible to write 
an extremely interesting book on the great historical “ if ”—if Mr. Gandhi 
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had not been removed from the political, social and moral life of India 
by an assassin’s hand how different would be the picture to be seen to-day! 
It was not easy for any foreigner, even if he knew and loved India, to 
appreciate what the assassination of Mr. Gandhi meant. The kind of 
parallel was if Mr. Churchill in the height of our most dangerous period 
during the war had suddenly been killed; it was that kind of feeling which 
went through India at the time of Mr. Gandhi’s death. His active pre- 
sence was more and more missed as time went on. Mr. Gandhi, in spite 
of the astonishing variety of facets which his personality presented to the 
world, stood in Indian public life for two very distinct things. 

First of all, he was the inspirer of the national renascence, but more 
than that he had a great sense of political timing. He was not merely a 
saint; he was a practical saint. A good many of the difficulties through 
which India was passing at the present moment seemed to arise very 
largely from the loss, not of Mr. Gandhi’s inspiration, but of his great 
sense of practical political timing. The friction to which the lecturer had 
referred between the central Government—which was staffed by men who 
not merely held Mr. Gandhi as their inspiration but who were to a very 
large extent Mr. Gandhi’s political trainees having inherited some of his 
strong sense of practicality—and the provincial Governments, had arisen 
from attempts by the latter to apply Mr. Gandhi’s doctrines under diffi- 
cult conditions, conditions in which he himself would have been the first 
to say “ Wait”. At the present moment the difficulties which were over- 
taking India in a number of fields seemed to arise from misunderstandings 
between those who endeavoured to apply Mr. Gandhi’s doctrines without 
reservation, and those who realised that Mr. Gandhi, had he lived, would 
have applied those doctrines in a practical way. ` 


INDIA AND CHINA 


On a broad view, many of the difficulties which the Governments, 
central and provincial, were now going through could almost inevitably 
have been foreseen by any student of Eastern politics. One had only 
to compare what happened in China when the Kuomintang was formed 
by Dr. Sun Yat-Sen to put through the national revolution. The Indian 
Congress was built up from small beginnings to its present organisational 
form just to carry through that kind of national revolution. When a 
revolutionary party came to power it had to face all kinds of difficulty 
peculiar to that particular form of political transition; it was interesting, 
thinking of the various points mentioned by the lecturer, to realise how 
many could be explained by the crisis which occurs when a party which 
has been created to put through a national revolution suddenly finds 
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itself in complete political mastery, and is called upon by its followers to 
“ deliver the goods ”. 

In many respects the Indian Congress differed from the Kuomintang. 
For one thing—and here again he thought it must be ascribed very 
largely to the influence of Mr. Gandhi’s inspiration—the Congress Party 
had always been a highly self-critical party and from the standpoint of 
the ordinary evolution of India’s social, economic and political progress, 
nothing could be more healthy than the meetings of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee and of the Working Committee. The pointed criticism 
which was directed against Governments, provincial as well as central, 
against individual ministers, against policies, always had the single object 
in view of holding the Congress Party, and the Government which was 
founded on the Congress Party, true to the sense of its revolutionary 
tradition, and of preventing it from lapsing into complacency and from 
being merely a collection of selfish careerists. The Congress critics were 
determined that every man who held high office in the Government of 
India and in the provincial governments should realise that, as a member 
of the Congress Party he owed a direct responsibility to the party as a 
whole and to the people who had placed that party in power. So long 
as there was this atmosphere of self-criticism, so long could one be sure 
that India would not tread the disastrous path which China had trodden 
during the last thirty years. 


THE MEN AT THE TOP 

India was fortunate to-day in the possession of two or three brilliant 
and forceful men who saw clearly what they wanted to do, who had the 
courage and determination to be a little ruthless even with their best 
friends in pursuit of what they knew had to be done. If one was inclined 
to think that the State Department under the guidance of Sardar Patel had 
been ruthless one must also think of the difficulties which India had had 
to face. Partition of the sub-continent was a difficult handicap to both 
Governments. If in addition the bulk of the new India was to remain 
broken up into separate jurisdictions the risk of political “ Balkanisa- 
tion ” would have been immensely increased. One of the most hopeful 
things for the future stability of India had been the courage and convic- 
tion with which Sardar Patel and his great chief had averted this disaster. 
_ On the whole he thought the lecturer was a little over-modest in suggest- 
ing that India’s balance sheet only just kept outside the red. When the diff- 
culties which the Indian administration had had to face were considered, 
it would be realised that few other governments would have survived at 
all. The refugee problem was-one which might have brought down the 
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Government in chaos, but although the problem was not yet solved, the 
refugees had been taken under the wing of the Government: nobody was 
starving, someone was looking after them, and that was a great achieve- 
ment. 


Communism was the kind of danger which attacked a revolutionary 
government which came to power and became apathetic. People who re- 
garded the present Indian Government with a detached eye had often said 
that a race was going on in India; could the Government of India do. 
enough in the way of redistribution of wealth, the staffing of the social 
services, the care for the under-dog, to make the young people, in par- 
ticular, fee] that Communism had nothing to offer? If that could be done 
India was safe; if not, then nothing could save a social upheaval. He 
thought such a view was perhaps unjust both to the Government of India 
and to the political good sense of the Indian people. He did not think 
the dilemma was as acute as that, the active concern which the Congress 
machine was always showing for the discharge of obligations and 
promises which it gave when it was a revolutionary party was the. 
healthiest and most helpful thing to-day in Indian political life. 


Communism was not likely to be an active danger for long to any 
part of India while that same spirit of eager self-criticism was present to 
prevent the Indian Congress Party and the Indian Government from 
relapsing into the most dangerous fault of any Government complacency. 


INDIA’S ANXIETIES 


SIR FRANCIS Low, speaking as one who was in India during this period 
and shortly afterwards, said that he could testify to the narrow margin 
of safety which the Government of India had in the early days of its 
existence. Had it not been for the personal courage of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru during the riots between the refugee Sikhs and the Muslims in Delhi 
the authority of the Government of India might well have been overthrown 
. in its own capital. The Dominion of India was very fortunate in its admini- 
stration. Many of them knew Pandit Nehru years ago as a somewhat 
idealistic internationalist with strong sympathies with Communism, but 
it was an old story that the circumstances produced the man. Nothing 
had been more remarkable than the way in which that somewhat im- 
practical internationalist had become a real national leader, unafraid to 
pursue policies, which might be temporarily unpopular, but which he 
knew were right. He had been ably backed by the Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter and others of his colleagues, and one hoped that worthy successors to 
them would arise. 
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India’s main troubles to-day were, first of all, the Kashmir problem 
and until that problem was settled—and he hoped it would be soon—it _ 
would be most difficult for the Government of India to devote itself 
completely to the urgent problems which lay ahead. He would put food 
as top priority. India’s economy was in the same state as this country’s 
and until India provided herself with food she could not have a balanced 
economy. The Prime Minister had put forward a call for the country to . 
become self-supporting in two years in grain products. Next, there was. 
Communism and here, until the standard of living was raised, there would. 
always be the danger of Communists getting a hold on even well-meaning 
people. 

The lecturer was worried about the dominating position of Congress. 
He thought that there was every prospect that Congress in the near future 
would have strong opposition. Opposition parties were already forming 
and in a healthy democracy that was a good sign. He did not think that _ 
there was any great danger likely to ensue to India from the dominating 
position which the party held to-day. It had a very critical appreciation 
of its own weaknesses and as recent events had shown there was forming 
what he thought would in due course become quite an effective left-wing 
opposition. 

MUSLIMS IN INDIA 

Professor H. B. DUNNICLIFF said that everybody who had any associa- » 

tion with India was profoundly shocked by the assassination of Mahatma. 
Gandhi. No one could have wished that that great man’s career would. 
end in such a way. Mr. Ramchandra Rao said that the first reaction was 
one, not only of utter loss, but of frustration; people felt that possibly the 
end had come, the master had gone; who would guide his disciples? The 
fact was that the teaching of Mahatma Gandhi had inspired his followers 
so deeply that they were able to carry on. Once the shock of the event 
was surmounted, the Government tmmediately strove to restore confi- 
dence by the establishment of Jaw and order and by the suppression of 
any persons trying to cash in on the state of disorder. They also tackled 
with renewed zeal the great problem of looking after the refugees and 
finding them some sort of accommodation and food for their subsistence. 
This task had been accomplished with considerable success, though there 
were still many difficulties. 

Next the Government addressed themselves to curbing any adverse 
influences which might stand in the way of their policy by combating the 
menace of Communism and those political bodies which opposed them at — 
that particular time. For thus boldly attacking the problem, the Govern- 
ment gained the confidence of the leaders of both: communities, and he 
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understood that the harmony which existed between the Hindus and 
Muslims in India was very real. They were able to work in the same 
offices together, they could live in the same villages, they could go to the 
same colleges and schools. The lecturer had said that progress had been 
small, but the fact that there had been progress at all was a matter of. 
satisfaction. The Government started with a very great refugee problem 
in August, 1947, followed by the devastating loss of their leader in 1948, 
yet progress could be reported. Surely that was a matter of satisfaction 
and although there were signs of political parties or groups forming an 
opposition to the orthodox Congress party, this state of affairs was a 
healthy sign in any democracy. The result of discussions in this country 
by which India had remained in the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
was also a matter of happy augury. : 


One subject which lecturers to the Association seldom mentioned was 
education. India was well supplied with Universities and he understood 
that a new University was being opened at Ludhiana to serve Eastern 
Punjab. Many of the Universities in India gave teaching of high stand- 
ing. Perhaps some people were a little forgetful of the influence which 
the proper training of the minds of the younger generation would have in 
the progress of the country. For this reason, universities and, before 
them, secondary schools and primary schools must be given their share 
of care and attention and, above all, the standards must be maintained. 
- There must be a good school, college and university teaching, followed by 
examinations so conducted that the best men could be picked out. There 
must be technical courses to supply the industries with trained men, and 
agricultural courses so that experts were available for this highly im- 
portant activity. It is important that-agriculture should be linked with 
industry and that the mineral and other natural resources of the country 
should be developed. i 

He hoped that Pandit Nehru would achieve his target of self sufficiency 
in food grains by 1951, but doubted its possibility. The main objective 
was that the agricultural potentialities of India should be developed, for 
with less anxiety about food for subsistence of the masses, more time 

would be available for study and the development of the country’s natural 
= wealth in other directions. : | 

We should look towards India with eyes of kindness and sympathy. 
She had great problems, but progress had been made which must give 
encouragement to those who had the interests of the Dominion of India 
at heart. : l 

Major W. P. CRANSTON asked how far progress had been made with 
regard to communalism dying out in India. That was àn objective of the 
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leaders of India and it was going to be a great factor in unifying all the 
people of India until they felt that they were members of one country 
and that they were Indians, not Bengalis, Sikhs, and so on. 

Mr. G. St. G. MCLENAGHAN asked if the speaker could develop a little 
further the point of some other method of expressing the will of the people 
than elections. Another republic of which they knew suffered a good 
deal from proportional representation and he would like to hear that 
point developed. 


ECONOMIC PLANNING 

Mr. RAMCHANDRA RAO, replying to the discussion, said that what he 
set out to do was to point out the significance of facts. He refrained from 
reference to Kashmir because it was in a sense sub judice: the subject 
was before the United Nations, negotiations were in progress, and it did 
not behove anyone to dwell on it at the moment. 

With regard to economic and industrial planning the Association was 
to ‘have a talk from Mr. G. D. Birla, a great authority, a few days later. 
The parties in opposition to the Congress Party were emerging out of the 
Socialist Party, which had existed on an ideological plane. The dividing 
line between Socialist ideology and Communist objectives was zero except 
for methods of terrorism. The Socialist Party had existed so much on 
paper that it would be difficult for it to muster enough strength to form 
- a strong opposition. There was great reluctance in India to consolidate 

the left-wing groups. : 


With regard to communalism, he wondered if the inquirer had in mind 
the levelling of the caste system., India would have to travel a long way 
before that came about. For many years it might be necessary to keep 
up the caste system, not because it was wanted but because it would be 
there. Since the advent of freedom everyone had felt taller, they had 
been infused with a sense of the responsibility of belonging to a nation. 
Distinctions of caste would be outworn, and if the speaking of Hindustani 
was spread as a lingua franca a long way would have been gone towards 
that end. 


With regard to Government by majority he hoped that the travails 
which confronted them would make people stop and think and find out 
if there was any other method by which. they.could rule their countries. 
‘Since he had-been in Britain a great deal of kindly interest had been ex- 
pressed but there had been apprehension as to India’s future. Indians were 
confident in their own country that they would continuously progress. 

Dr. BAKE expressed the thanks of the meeting to the lecturer and to 
the Chairman for’his illuminating commentary on the paper. 
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EDUCATION IN PAKISTAN 
By DR. M. HASAN 


EDUCATIONAL ADVISER IN PAKISTAN 


A JOINT meeting was held at Over-Seas House, Park Place, St. James’s 
Street, on Tuesday, June 14, 1949. In the absence of Lord Elton, who 
was prevented from coming by reason of the illness of Lady Elton, the 
chair was taken by Sm JOHN SARGENT, C.LE. - 

The CHAIRMAN said that Dr. Hasan was an old friend and colleague, 
with whom he was associated for a good many years on the old Central 
Advisory Board in the old India. Since then he had undertaken very 
much the same sort of job, mutatis mutandis, that he (the Chairman) 
had to undertake in India for a number of years. Again, with all the 
necessary changes which the new dispensation had brought about, he 
imagined that Dr. Hassan was face to face with very much the same 
problems. There was the obvious urge in a new and aspiring country 
to put education on a real basis as quickly and as economically as 
possible, and he was sure that Dr. Hasan had to face a good deal of 
pressure with regard to that urgent need. There was also the factor that 
in promoting educational advance it had to be recognised all along that 
if education was going to be good it could hardly be cheap, and that a 
cheap education was likely to be nasty. There were people who believed 
that any education was better than none. He, on the other hand, was 
convinced from his experience that nothing could be a greater potential 
for good than education rightly conceived to suit the needs of the people, 
and nothing more dangerous than education wrongly employed. 


THE BRITISH MODEL 


Dr. M. HASAN began by paying his very respectful homage to the memory 
of Sir Philip Hartog, under whom he began his career, and expressed his 
gratitude and regard for Mr. G. H. Langley who was his vice-chancellor. It 
would be presumptuous on his part to say anything about education either 
in India of old or in Pakistan in the presence of Bishop Barne and others 
who knew Pakistan intimately, but he had promised Sir Frank Brown to 
place before the Association some of the problems with which they were 
confronted in Pakistan. He did not wish to go back to the beginnings of 
education in India, but the fact was not always appreciated that the modern 
educational system in India and Pakistan was very largely based and 
modelled on the British system of education. In India in the past, colleges 
and universities grew up primarily. because British administrators and 
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others wanted helpers in the task of administration, and he did not think 
there was any clear or definite policy about the type of education which 
was developed. It just grew up in a haphazard manner. 

During the last twenty years or more those who were interested in 
education in India criticised it for its inadequacy. It was unsatisfactory, 
and all of them agreed that the system needed overhauling. Many plans 
were put forward, the most valuable of them might be called the 
Sargent plan of education. 


The first problem he desired to speak about was the Muslim aspect. 
The Muslims were not at first able to take advantage of the facilities 
offered by the British-run colleges. To a certain extent there were 
difficulties in the way. Sir Sayed Ahmad Khan founded that great 
institution, the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, which 
later developed into the Muslim University of Aligarh. ` That college 
attracted Muslims from all over India, it created a new tradition, and 
tried to remove the main difficulty of the Muslims, who did not want an 
education which was divorced from religion. Muslims attached very 
great importance to religion, and in those earlier days it was found that 
the education offered by the British-Indian schools and colleges did not 
really give help in the manner which was wanted—that is to say, it did not 
meet religious and cultural needs. Therefore there was considerable 
indifference on the part of the Muslims. 


The result of all this was that the number of Muslims who went up to 
colleges and universities in India was comparatively very small. Those 
‘who passed out from the few Muslim colleges in India were drafted into 
Government administrative services, and very few persons were available 
for teaching posts in colleges and universities. 


SHORTAGE OF STAFFS 


All this had a direct bearing on the position in which Pakistan found 
itself when partition took place. Most of the colleges and universities in 
India were staffed by non-Muslims, and when partition came there was 
a migration of these persons. Thus the educational institutions in 
Pakistan were in a difficult position. He knew that many of his Hindu 
‘colleagues would like to have had posts in India. He had to tell his 
colleagues that if they wanted to leave they must give notice, but very 
often he was never told that a person was going until he had almost left. 
This led to very great difficulty, and the system of education practically 
broke down. They had to strain every nerve to keep education going. 
He knew personally that in Dacca and Lahore they had to find room for 
‘very large numbers of refugee students who came to them, and they had 
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no facilities whatever for giving them the type of education which they 
demanded. They tried to find as many teachers as they possibly could 
from countries abroad—England, Holland, Germany, and elsewhere. 


The need in Pakistan to-day was very great so far as concerned the 


staffing of their institutions. As the Minister for Education had pointed 


out, up to the present time there was not really any ideal or objective in 
education in India—certainly not the kind of objective which the Muslims 
accepted. 


RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 


The Government of Pakistan called a conference in Karachi. in 
November, 1947, to discuss what should be the policy and objective. He 
wanted here to express his gratitude to the Bishop of Lahore, Bishop 
Barne, who helped them with very valuable advice in a manner they 
would never forget. It was he who suggested a formula about religious 
education which they all accepted. They had now what they regarded as 
an ideology and objective, and they wanted to found a system on that 
basis. Here he wished to remove one misapprehension. There were 
people who said that because it was declared that their system was 
going to be founded on Islamic ideology, they were going to deny 
religious freedom to other communities. Nothing was further from the 


truth. The fullest liberty and opportunity was granted to every com- 


munity in Pakistan to teach its own culture, religion and traditions. He 
very much hoped that that point would be appreciated. They in Pakistan 
felt that their State should be based on the ideals and principles which 
they held very dear—dearer than life—but they also felt that their system 
of education should be modern in the real sense of the term. They wanted 
their children to receive the best possible education against the back- 
ground of their own traditions, and he was hoping that in this task 
Pakistan would have the help and guidance of others outside its borders. 
They were embarking upon a tremendous adventure. A way had to be 
found to educate these people. When he went to the North-West frontier 
two months ago the tribesmen came to him with their rifles on their 


shoulders and said that they wanted education—modern education, the 


same education as everybody had, along with religious instruction. 


Many plans were in being, and the Sargent plan was really giving them 
the guidance that they needed, but it had to be altered greatly to suit their . 
conditions, because things had changed enormously in India and Pakistan 
since that was prepared. They had their own scheme, but the great 
difficulty was money. They had to find a very large number of teachers, 
also buildings and equipment. In Karachi itself, with a population of 
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over a million, they had 150,000 children. There they needed teachers 
for 200 schools. He was grateful to the British Council which had given 
him the opportunity of coming to this country. He had had the privilege 
of sitting at the feet of some of the great scholars at Oxford and he felt 
proud that he belonged to that great tradition of education. He had come 
at the invitation of the British Council, and after discussing these prob- 
lems with British educational authorities he had become more and more 
conscious of the difficulties, and he was hoping that England would be 
generous, and would come to them in the same spirit as the missionaries 
of old who went out to India. They realised that the problems of 
Pakistan were really the problems of the civilised world, and in marching 
along this road to the common goal, they in Pakistan would value all the 
help and guidance that this country could give. 


“VIEWS OF BISHOP BARNE 


The late BISHOP OF LAHORE (Rt. Rev. G. D. Barne) said that Dr. Hasan 
and he had been associated on the Central Advisory Board of 
Education of the Government of India which was more or less a dying 
body when Sir John Sargent came out to India. In fact he used to sit on 
that body in the old days and wonder whether it was worth while travel- 
ling so many miles to accomplish nothing very satisfactory. Then Sir 
John came and the whole thing was different; he gathered an efficient 
staff together, formed a team, and a tremendous lot was done. The first 
scheme for national education came into being. 


The division of India into two Dominions had created a very difficult 
_ position in his own diocese. One-third of his diocese was in India and 
two-thirds in Pakistan. Both the Governments of India and of Pakistan 
asked him to serve on their revised Central Advisory Boards and he 
attended both the first meeting in Delhi and the preliminary meeting in 
Karachi. The meeting in Karachi was very important because it endorsed 
to the fullest extent the value of religion in education, and stated its 
belief in no uncertain terms, He remembered quite well the long dis- 
cussion they had. It came to a very simple thing in the end, and that 
was this, that Pakistan believed that every boy and girl should be taught 
his or her religion. That was a very fine foundation on which to build. 
Those of them who knew their Muslim friends well and were acquainted 
with the tenets of Islam were not in the least surprised. They knew that 
when full power was vested in them this would be the reaction. Thus a 
start was made by recognising something of these problems, and then 
building up the Central Advisory Board. Dr. Hasan was brought from 
Dacca to be Adviser on Education to the Honourable Minister. That 
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was a good thing for Pakistan. No one he knew had a broader and more 
tolerant view of education, and yet Dr.. Hasan had a perfectly definite 
view about those things they all held to be of tremendous value. 

In the old days there was no denying the fact that the Muslim popula- - 
tion was considerably behind the Hindu population in the matter of 
education, and when the- division came it was extraordinarily difficult 
to secure for Pakistan those advantages of university and school which 
were absolutely necessary. Dr, Hasan had made an appeal to England 
and to the West generally that people should go out and help in this 
great task of education to-day in this new Dominion. Pakistan knew 
perfectly well that it could-not face its new life unless its people were 
educated, and educated not only on that religious foundation which was 
necessary in Islam, but also on that modern scientific basis which was 
essential for a modern State like the Dominion of Pakistan. . 

Recently he had had a conversation with the Governor-General, who 
said to him that he thought that, during this first real year of Pakistan 
administration, the life and growth of Pakistan had been a miracle. That 
was a very apt description and absolutely true. He had admired enorm- 
ously the way great problems had been tackled. It was a fine thing to 
have anything to do with a country at its beginning, and Pakistan, in a 
way, had had many more difficulties to begin with than India. 


He had been concerned with education in India and Pakistan a good 
deal during the 41 years he had been out there. It had been a great 
pleasure and privilege, and he would miss it all enormously now that he 
“had come home for good. It had also been a great pleasure to meet 
Dr. Hasan that day, and to hear him speak of some of his problems in 
Pakistan. They wished him well, and they knew that the future of 
Pakistan depended to a very large extent on how the new State was 
going to manage the problem of education. 


CO-EDUCATION 


Dr. ALICE PENNELL said that she had been interested in the subject 
of education in Pakistan for many years. When she first went there soon 
after her qualification she tried to open a girls’ school in an Indian 
‘Muslim state, and she encountered great difficulties, but at last it was 
opened when they were able to find one trained Muslim teacher in 
Lahore, and when that lady was found the school was begun. She went 
back this year and found, to her great joy, that girls were being admitted 
to the Pennell High School at Bannu, a boys’ school, and were learning 
with the boys—a thing which greatly surprised her, because she had not 
heard that co-education had begun in Pakistan. In that same school she 
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found the hostels packed with boys from the frontier where for many 
years education had been resisted. There was now hope that many of 
the problems which had faced British and other administrations on that 
border would be resolved. 


Fortunately, Pakistan was not a secular state. Going from one part 
of the new Dominion to the other, she realised how important it was to 
have a people who still based their education, on their religious life. It 
was a great comfort to find that in Pakistan the call to prayer was still 
heard. In Pakistan the children were still taught the faith of their parents. 
This was because the’ mission schools and the Muslim schools based their 
education on religious teaching. The religious life and the uaa were: 
interwoven. 


Not only was their co-education in the schools, but in Lahore she 
visited some of the hostels where Indian and Pakistan girls were studying 
medicine. Muslim girls were now allowed to study in hospitals, and they 
were very happy in the work. The whole life of these young women had 
been changed and their minds enlarged by the freedom that was open to: 
them. It was encouraging to go to Pakistan and find that women were 
being allowed to take a share in all the progress that had taken place. 
They all wished Pakistan much success in her venture. 


DISPLACING THE ENGLISH MEDIUM 


Dr. MULLICK, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dacca, said 
that the main development, as Dr. Hasan had made clear. was 
the basing of education upon religion. This was most essential. 
A second main development in Pakistan was the change over in the 
medium of instruction. So far the medium of instruction in India had 
been English, but now it was felt that unless it could be changed over 
to their own tongue not much could be achieved. Their own language 
was comparatively new and had not yet developed the capacity for im- 
parting the highest forms of scientific education. But within the next 
five or ten years all the undergraduate work in the Punjab University 
and in all the schools should be carried on in their own language. For 
higher work—i.e. postgraduate—English would have to be retained for 
some time, but eventually, as the language developed, this also should 
be carried on in their own language. More and more literature in that 
tongue would become available. For a time, however, it would be neces- 
sary to teach in English to boys who were reading foreign journals and 
consulting reference books. It was intended in his university to make 
a certain minimal English compulsory for all these students who were 
taking up professional studies or postgraduate work. 
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The great difficulty was to find men suitable for professorships. They 
had men who could occupy lecturers’ posts, but the men who were fully 
professorial were very few. A number of posts had been advertised in 
various countries, but the response from England was very poor, although 
higher emoluments than usual had been offered. There were some appli- 
cants from America. Their desire was to get men from this country as 
far as possible on account of the language and the similarity of the teach- 
ing systems. In the meantime it was intended to send a large number of 
the students abroad for higher studies. 


These were the main things that had been done in his university in 
the domain of higher education. Concerning secondary: education, the 
great change was that the secondary course would now be eleven years. 
‘These people would be able to go direct from the secondary course to 
professional studies, and then there would be a three-years’ course for a 
degree as at Oxford and Cambridge. This system would be worked out 
within the next three or four years. The problems were huge. Only 10 per 
‘cent of the people were literate. To make them literate required a large 
amount of money. This was not available as yet, but they were going to . 
try and they would succeed. 


Lady HARTOG, after speaking of the great pleasure with which she had 
listened to Dr. Hasan’s address, asked whether he was going to be bold 
enough to give to girls an equal share of the funds as they became avail- 
‘able for education. She felt that in Pakistan any money to be spent on the 
education of girls would yield dividends undreamed of in the thoughts of 
most of them to-day. 


. DR. HASAN replied: that woman was said to be the “better half”, and 
he could assure them that women were having the better share. The 
first thing that had been done was to start a women’s college, while 
a men’s college had to wait. The women were going to have not an equal 
_ share but a greater share. 


THE EDUCTION OF GIRLS 


Professor H. B. DUNNICLIFF recalled that he himself left Aligarh thirty- 
five years ago. Dr. Hasan was not one of his pupils, though he was in 
the Collegiate School of the Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College, Ali- 
garh, at the time. One of his happiest recollections of that College was 
the emphasis laid on religious observance. No excuse was accepted for 
being away from prayers. That gave the M. A-O College, now the Muslim 
University, Aligarh, a special significance. He still regarded it as one of 
the great educational institutions of the East. 
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He had received lately some papers from Pakistan House which had 
given him great pleasure because they dealt with the efforts made to im- 
prove the position of Muslim women in Pakistan through educational 
influences. When he was Principal of the Government College, Lahore, 
(1936-1939), every effort was being made to admit girl students into 
university classes and, to that extent, they had co-education. There was 
not a great many women students in the Government College because 
they would only take entrants to the degree classes and then only if they 
could not get the subjects in one of the women’s colleges, such as the 
Lahore College for Women or the Kinnaird College, or if they wished to 
join the post-graduate classes. Some girls were so keen to join the 
Government College that they changed their chosen subject in order to 
be able to attend the classes at the Government College, Lahore. 


During the time he was Principal there, no incident had been reported 
in which the mixing of the men and women students led to any untoward 
event. The students had such pride amongst themselves that they would 
not allow anything of that sort to happen. In the light of his past ex- 
perience, he did not think there was anything to be feared from co- 
education in Pakistan. 


There are now seven degree colleges for women in Pakistan and 
eighteen students will have scholarships abroad for post-graduate study. 
The Medical College in Lahore and the newly-founded Fatima Jinnah 
Medical College for Girls at Lahore were now training 100 nurses for 
work in India, and the Government was sending fifteen students to the 
United Kingdom or other countries so that they might become better 
qualified, presumably for matron’s posts. Women’s medical colleges had 
been opened in Dacca and Karachi. 


Girls were also being encouraged to take up all forms of public service. 
This meant that the purdah system was being largely relaxed with great 
advantage to the community and the Dominion. 


“CAREERS FOR WOMEN” 


At the Government College, Lahore, he (Professor Dunicliff) 
introduced a series of lectures on “ Careers for Men”. At these lectures 
a different career would be described on each occasion by an ‘expert on the 
subject, who told ‘the students exactly what the various branches of the 
public service stood for, how to enter the service, their prospects of 
advancement, salary and so on. In the last year he tried to arrange a 
similar series of lectures on “ Careers for Women”, but it was not very 
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successful in those days. There did not then seem to be many careers for 
women, certainly not for Muslim women — just a limited number of 
appointments in the teaching profession and a few other ‘openings—but 
now he noted with pleasure that very great strides were being made in this 
direction. Various avenues of employment for women were mentioned, 
including, of course, medicine, nursing and education, but now extended,. 
in addition, to clerical and administrative office appointments, publicity 
work, radio and telephone services, journalism and civics. These were 
great advances, and efforts were being made to train girls for employment 
in these spheres of useful public and commercial service. He noted that 
the athletic side of the girls’ education was not being overlooked. He 
understood that this was receiving attention in colleges and schools and 
that the Pakistan Girl Guides Association had enrolled no fewer than 
10,000 members. The Pakistan National Guard was also open to all 
women citizens of Pakistan without regard to caste or creed. 

He considered that Dr. Hasan had been unduly modest in not mention- 
ing these signs of progress. Great things were being done for women in 
Pakistan, and greater things would follow, and he congratulated the 
Government on what it had achieved and wished them success in their 
policy of. improving the natural usefulness of women in East and West 
Pakistan. 

. * * * 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION IN THE THREE DOMINIONS 


Mr. COLIN JACKSON spoke at the same meeting on the foregoing 
subject (see Asiatic Review, July 1949, page 684). 

The CHAIRMAN, in introducing Mr. Jackson, said he had recently 
returned from a very comprehensive tour of India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. 
It was not merely a comprehensive tour, but a sort of triumphal progress. 
He was more than gratified at the extremely good impression which these 
university men created. He hoped that the tour would lead to a regular 
interchange of visits between the British universities and the universities 
of India and Pakistan. He believed that young people, interchanging 
their views and making their friendships, were the best means of cement- 
ing international goodwill, and it was very important that our students 
should have the opportunity of going out to such countries as India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon. It was almost more important than the reverse 
process, because many students from those countries had already come 
here, and therefore most of the students in our universities had ample - 
opportunity of getting to know students from India and Pakistan, whereas 
the appearance of British students in India and Pakistan universities was 
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not so frequent. He hoped that Mr. Jackson’s team would be the first of 
a number undertaking interchange visits in the future. 
Mr. Colin Jackson then gave the lecture recorded in the J uly ASIATIC 


REVIEW (p. 684). 

= Mr. G. H. LANGLEY, former Vice-Chancellor of Dacca, in proposing 
a vote of thanks, spoke first of his intimate association with Dr. Hasan. 
From 1921 to 1934 they were colleagues in the University of Dacca, and 
after an interval Dr. Hasan succeeded him as Vice-Chancellor of the 
University. Not only were they friends in the University, but ever since 
then they. had retained that friendship, and therefore it was a very great 
pleasure to him to listen to Dr. Hasan on the present occasion. The 
audience would share his impression that it had been a great advantage 
to them to have this account of what they were doing for education in 
Pakistan from one who was largely responsible for- the organisation of 
the work. They had had a good first-hand account of the problems that 
were facing them over there. 

Their thanks were due also to Mr. Colin Jackson. Dr. Hasan had 
spoken from the point of view of the official who was engaged in organis- 
ing education in Pakistan, and Mr. Jackson had given them the point of 
view of the student. They had all enjoyed the account of his contacts 
with the students of India and Pakistan and had found it most interesting 
and enlightening. He remarked on how greatly the East India Association 

appreciated the value of the sort of project in which Mr. Jackson and his 
two colleagues had been engaged when forming these personal contacts. 
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THE EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1949 


AT no time in the existence of the East India Association has the British 
people taken a more sustained and friendly interest in the progress and 
welfare of the Indian sub-continent than in the twelve months covered by 
this Report. This interest was reflected in the proceedings of the year, 
and it may safely be stated that the average attendance at the lectures and 
discussions has never been higher. 

The outstanding function of the year was the reception given at the 
Imperial Institute in June to welcome Rear-Admiral Earl Mountbatten 
and the Countess Mountbatten within a few days of their return home 
after spending fifteen momentous months in India. Some 500 guests 
were present, and Lord Mountbatten gave a detailed account of the course 
` of events in the months immediately preceding and following the transfer 
of power in August, 1947. The record of his remarks in the pages of the 
ASIATIC REVIEW will provide important material for historians of the 
future. 

In October Lady Mountbatten gave to a large audience an impressive 
and enthusiastic account of the recent progress of the women of India. 
In particular she dwelt on the self-sacrificing devotion of women in 
ministering to the needs of the vast number of refugees, who had fled 
from their homes when partition came. In organising this crowded 
meeting the Association had the co-operation of the Women’s Council on 
Indian Affairs and the Over-Seas League. 

It may here be appropriately mentioned that, with the exception of three 
lectures arranged with the Royal Society of Arts, all the lectures of the 
` year were held jointly with the Over-Seas League in Over-Seas House. 
Members and their friends made full use of the facilities for obtaining 
tea after the meetings. The London Correspondent of the Calcutta 
Statesman has written of “the growing popularity ” of these occasions 
for lectures followed by a social hour. The Council desires again to 
express its thanks to the Council of the League, to the Director-General 
(Air Vice-Marshal Malcolm Henderson) and the Club Secretary (Wing- 
Commander L. W. Park). 

A notable feature of the year was the series of three talks by Sir Per- 
cival Griffiths in May, January and April, each time on the morrow of 
his return from a tour of India and Pakistan. They were marked by 
the candour and impartiality of a discerning friend of both countries, 
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and the meetings were made the more instructive by the readiness and 
skill with which Sir Percival answered the many questions addressed to 
him. At the April meeting he was in a position to give information on 
Burma, as he had made, during the course of his tour, a short visit to 
that country. He spoke of the distressing plight to which Burma, no 
longer within the British Commonwealth of Nations, has been reduced 
by civil war. . 

In March the Association extended a welcome to General Albert 
Orsborn, head of the Salvation Army, when he recounted impressions 
formed during a three-months’ visit to India, Pakistan and Ceylon. He 
gave reassuring information in regard to the continuance under the new 
conditions in those countries of religious freedom. The Secretary of 
State: for Commonwealth Relations, Mr. Philip Noel-Baker, speaking 
from the Chair, bore testimony to the ameliorative work of the Salvation 
Army in various parts of the Commonwealth. 


In the previous months another traveller, Mr. M. Philips Price, MP, de- 
scribed a tour he had recently made in Pakistan, and the North-West 
Frontier and West Kashmir. The lecturer, who in the past has travelled 
extensively in Central Asia, presented an encouraging picture of the 
relations between Pakistan and the tribesmen on the Frontier. He 
concluded his address by saying that on the the completion of his tour he 
felt that Pakistan is indeed a “ viable” State. His paper was illustrated 
by lantern slides made from his own excellent photographs. No less 
attractive was the breezy, humorous and telling account of “ Frontier 
Changes in the Past Half Century ”, given in March by Sir Henry Holland, 
the eminent missionary and ophthalmic surgeon, to whose character and 
devoted services the Chairman, Field-Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck, 
bore striking testimony. 

The dispute between India and Pakistan over Kashmir formed the 
subject matter of two lectures and their subsequent discussion in which 
all taking part were animated by the desire to see a settlement reached. 
An authoritative account of the course of events was given in October by 
General Sir Frank Messervy, who had been Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pakistan Army for the first six months after partition. Field-Marshal 
Lord Wavell, speaking from the Chair, stated that, left to themselves, he 
did not think that India and Pakistan could arrive at a settlement in regard 
to Kashmir. It was essential that a solution should be found by some out- 
side agency. If the United Nations Organisation could not procure a 
settlement he took the view that the British Government could-not escape 
the responsibility of finding a solution. The wider problems of frontier 
defence and the general external relations of India and Pakistan were 
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surveyed in June with the knowledge derived from close study and long 
experience by Sir Olaf Caroe, who was Governor of the N.W.F. Province 
prior to partition and had previously been Foreign Secretary at New 
Delhi. 

In July Mr. G. S. Bozman dealt with the complex problem of the 
disabilities of Indians and Pakistanis overseas and the effects of the par- 
tition of India on that problem. As the Chairman, Mr. Oliver Stanley, MP 
said, Mr. Bozman was able to speak on this delicate and difficult subject 
with the greatest authority, having had experience of the problem in the 
field as part of the representation of the Government of India in South 
Africa, and in the office as Secretary of the Department of Indians Over- 
seas at New Delhi. 

Two other authoritative addresses should be noted. First, at the 
annual meeting in July Lord Clydesmuir, who had been Governor of 
Bombay and had acted on several occasions as Viceroy in the closing 
stages of British Rule, gave a brief outline of “ The Transfer of Power 
in India and After”. Secondly, in June an important aspect of the 
transfer was described in moving terms by Field-Marshal Sir Claude 
Auchinleck under the title of “The British-Indian Army: the Last Phase”. 
The Field-Marshal, the last of the illustrious band of British Commanders- 
in-Chief of the “ Army in India ”, traced its glorious history and gave 
an account of the measures taken to divide what had been a firmly-knit 
and completely integrated army into two separate and independent units, 
the Army of India and the Army of Pakistan. Captain Cyril Falls, the 
Whichele Professor of Military History: at the University of Oxford, 
speaking from the Chair, noted in regard to the continuance under the 
new conditions in those countries of the great part played in the history 
of the Indian. Army by the Field-Marshal’s fellow Ulstermen. 


On the civil administration as distinct from the military effects of the 
transfer of power the Association also had the advantage of hearing high 
authorities. In September Sir Patrick Spens, the last Chief Justice of 
undivided India, discussed the future of the judiciary in India and Pakis- 
. ‘tan. His views as to the vital importance of upholding the independence 
of the judiciary were supported by the Right Hon. Sir John Beaumont 
‘from the Chair and other high legal authorities. In November, Dr. A. 
Appadorai, Secretary of the Indian Council of World Affairs explained 
the underlying principles of the draft Constitution for India under con- 
sideration by the Constituent Assembly. He had as his Chairman 
Professor T. N. S. Mansergh, the well-known authority on constitutional 
. practice, who confirmed the lecturer’s view of the importance of the 
chapter providing for fundamental rights. An important and indeed 
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indispensable teature of such rights was discussed in December when 
Sir Francis Low, until recently Editor of the Times of India, lectured 
on “Present-day Journalism in India and Pakistan”. An interesting 
point raised in the discussion was the propriety of a system of voluntary 
self-censorship adopted by the Editors of leading newspapers in India in 
regard to the publication of news relating to communal disturbances. 

Early in March, on the conclusion of the paper read by Sir Henry 
Holland, to which reference has been made, an outline of the history of the 
Simla Amateur Dramatic Club was given by Professor H. B. Dunnicliff, 
who was President of the Club during the second World War and who 
had for a number of years appeared on the stage of the Gaiety Theatre, 
Simla, in leading parts as Barry Dunnicliff. . For nearly a century there 
have been amateur theatricals at Simla, and the Club was formed some 
sixty years ago. On its behalf Mr. Dunnicliff presented a number of 
mementoes of the Club to the Over-Seas League. The gifts were accepted 
for the League by its Chairman, Sir Shenton Thomas, and are on per- 
manent exhibition in the Hall of India. The Club has now passed into 
Indian hands. 


Three of the lectures of the year were held jointly with the Royal 
Society of Arts at its house in John Adam Street, Adelphi. In May Sir 
Frederick James gave a comprehensive account of the outstanding con- 
tribution made by the House of Tata to the industrial development of the 
sub-continent during the last sixty years. Sir Homi Mody, now Governor 
of the United Provinces, was in the Chair. In April Mr. Arnold Whit- 
taker provided a clear and informative description, illustrated by a film, 
of the development of the tea industry in India and Pakistan. In 
November Mr. Alfred Master, of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, read a very scholarly paper on the languages of the Indian sub- 
continent.. Sir Atul Chatterjee presided, and in the discussion attention 
was directed to the place of English under the new régimes, and the 
movement for re-grouping the provinces of India on a linguistic basis. 

At the first meeting of the Association after the death in September of 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the first Governor General of Pakistan, the President, 
Lord Scarbrough, paid tribute to his character and historic achievements, 
and the audience stood in silence in honour of his memory. 

The Council has pleasure in recording a new development of its work 
in the promotion of the welfare of students in the United Kingdom from 
the countries with which throughout its history it has been connected. 
The National Indian Association—recently renamed the Britain, India and 
Pakistan Association—was founded by Miss Mary Carpenter in 1870. 
It sought to dispense hospitality and friendship to the relatively small 
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number of Indian students then coming to this country. Under the 
devoted labours of the founder, of Miss Adelaide Manning, and later of 
Miss E.. J. Beck, the organisation did excellent work and attracted a 
considerable British membership. In later years, however, and particu- 
larly after the closing of the students’ centre at 21 Cromwell Road, the 
number of members had seriously declined. 


Towards the end of 1948 the few remaining members came to the con- 
clusion that the aims of the Association could best be promoted by 
amalgamation with or absorption by, the East India Association, 
especially in view of the similarity of the declared objects of the two 
bodies. The Chairman, Mr. G. H. Langley, was authorised to approach 
the Council on the subject. The Council adopted a detailed statement 
of the conditions of transfer of the assets, based on the understanding that 
the Association’s object of extending hospitality and friendship to students 
would be maintained. Ata special meeting the Britain, India and Pakis- 
tan Association agreed to the terms of the transfer, and the. transaction 
was completed before the close of the year. The Council has also taken 
over the administration of the Adelaide Manning Female Education 
Fund, the small annual income of which is devoted to grants to women 
students from India and Pakistan or to appropriate educational insti- 
tutions. The accounts attached to this report show the additional assets 
arising from the fusion with the Association of an organisation having so 
long a record of work in the interests of the sub-continent. | 


The new development to which reference has been made js that of 
holding small parties at which students from India, Pakistan and Burma 
are invited to meet British and other friends. With the cordial co- 
operation of the Over-Seas League the first of these gatherings was held 
at Over-Seas House in February. Professor Lillian Penson, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of London, was the guest of honour and Sir 
Atul Chatterjee welcomed her on behalf of the guests. Similar gatherings 
are planned for the summer season. 

Early in the year the Council considered the question of changing. the 
title of the Association—the East India Association—consequent on the 
division of the Indian sub-continent into India and Pakistan. In view of 
the fact that the name had been in use for eighty-three years it was de- 
cided to continue the existing title, but to add the explanatory words, in 
brackets, “ India, Pakistan and Burma”. The change was announced by 
the President at the annual meeting in July and took effect therefrom. 

The ASIATIC REVIEW, in which the proceedings of the Association are 
recorded, has been modernised with effect from the January issue. It is 
now printed in larger type and presented in a more attractive form. 
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The Governor General of India, His Excellency Shri C. Rajagopala- 
chari, following the tradition of his exalted office, has become a member 
of the Association, and it gave the Council much pleasure to receive his 
acceptance of its invitation to become a Vice-President. Field-Marshal 
Sir Claude Auchinleck and His Holiness Dr. Sardar Syedna Taher 
Saifuddin Saheb also accepted invitations to become Vice-Presidents. 

The Council co-opted during the year Brigadier M. Hayaud Din, Mr. 
G. H. Langley, General Sir Rob Lockart and Mr. Godfrey Nicholson, MP. 
These appointments require the approval of the annual meeting. 

The members of Council retiring by rotation are Lady (Thomas) 
Bennett, Sir Henry Craw, Sir Harry Haig, Sir Jeremy Raisman, Sir Henry 
Richardson, Sir Hopetoun Stokes and Sir Alfred Watson; they are eligible 
for re-election. 

It is open to any member to propose a candidate or cancidates to fill 
vacancies on the Council at the annual meeting, subject to no less than 
fifteen days’ notice being given to the Honorary Secretary. ' 

The financial position continues to be satisfactory. The Hospitality 
Fund has received a generous gift of £100 from Mr. Hatim Attari, a 
member of the Council, on behalf of His Holiness the head of the 
Dawoodi Borah Community, one of the three new Vice-Presidents. 
During the course of the year His Highness the Maharaja of Baroda very 
generously renewed his grant of £50 per annum by the payment of £250 
covering a period of five years. | 

The number of new members elected in the twelve months reached a 
total of 98, but there were considerable losses by death anc resignation. 
In particular the Council regrets the death of Sir Frank Noyce, one of 
its members, who had taken a constant and helpful interest in the work 
of the Association from the time of returning to this country after a dis- 
tinguished career in the I-C.S. J. A. WOODHEAD, Chairman 


F. H. BROWN, Hon. Secretary 


The Association has had a most successful year, and this is in large 
measure due to the great interest which the Honorary Secretary, Sir Frank 
Brown, takes in its affairs. It is therefore, once again the agreeable duty . 
of the Council to express to him sincerest thanks for the unremitting 
attention he continues to give to the work of the Association. The 
Council are sure that all members will wish to join in conveying to Sir 
Frank Brown an appreciation of the great services he renders to the 
Association. 


May 19, 1949 J. A. WOODHEAD, Chairman 
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EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 
EIGHTY-SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


THE eighty-second annual general meeting of the Association was held 


-at Over-Seas House, Park Place, S.W.1, on Thursday, July 14, 1949, . 


with the President, the Earl of Scarbrough, KG, GCSI, GCIE, in the chair. 
There was a large attendance. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


The PRESIDENT said that at the holding of the eighty-first annual general 
meeting last year, there loomed ahead the complex question of reconciling 
India’s desire to be an independent republic with retention of member- 
ship of the Commonwealth. The Prime Ministers of the self-governing ` 
Dominions met in London near the close of the Association’s year and a 
happy solution of thé problem was reached. The Association was in 
membership with the Conference of Joint Empire Societies, and so shared 
in a message of congratulations to the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, on the 
successful outcome of the discussions. As chairman of the Conference, 
Lord Clarendon wrote of its great satisfaction that “‘ India’s membership 
of the Commonwealth is to be maintained in its entirety, and that the 
historic rôle of His Majesty the King as the unifying symbol, linking 
together the free peoples of the Commonwealth, has been preserved ”. 
The Prime Minister sent a cordial reply, asking Lord Clarendon to convey 
his sincere thanks to the councils of the Empire societies. 

In the light of that highly important decision reached in London last 
April, the Association: could enter upon its eighty-third year strongly 
confirmed in the belief he expressed at the annual meeting two years ago, 
on the eve of the complete transfer of power, that under the greatly 
changed conditions the Association could play an even greater part than 
in the past in providing information and an open platform for the ex- 
change of opinions on matters affecting the welfare of India, Pakistan 
and Burma, and in promoting friendly relations between their peoples 
and our own. The Report issued to all members showed that the high 
standard of authoritative exposition had been well maintained. The 
large attendances had reflected the’ keen and friendly interests of the 
British people in the progress and prosperity of the countries which 
formerly comprised the Indian Empire. 

During the present crowded summer it had not been found practicable 
to invite all members to a reception, such as that by which Lord and 
Lady Mountbatten were welcomed on their return from India last year. 
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The Council had made plans, however, for a reception to be held early 
in the autumn. The design would be to meet visitors from’ the three 
countries with which the Association was directly concerned. In these 
days of air travel such visits were more frequent and usually much 
shorter than in pre-war times. The Council hoped that members knowing 
- of arrivals in the early autumn would inform the office of names and 
addresses so that invitations could be sent out. 


The Hospitality Fund had been used in a new and promising direction, 
following on the merger of the former National Indian Association with 
the Association. The moderate income available from invested capital 
thereby added to the Association’s assets enabled invitations to be given 
from time to time to relatively small. groups of students: from India, 
Pakistan and Burma to meet friends resident in this country and to have 
closer contact than was possible in large gatherings. The initial function 
of that kind was referred to in the Report. Two further afternoon 
parties had since been given. At the first of them Lady Scarbrough and 
he had the pleasure of meeting a number of men and women students, 
including the children of old Bombay friends. The second was of a 
special character, law students being invited to meet Lord Morton of 
Henryton, Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, and Chairman of the Council 
of Legal Education. In addition to. chatting with the students indivi- 
dually, Lord Morton gave an address full of encouragement to them - 
and their friends to maintain the practice of coming to this country for 
training. His old friend, Sir Harilal Kania, now Chief Justice of India, 
also spoke. 


A further and agreeable responsibility had been placed on the Council 
by the transfer from the former National Indian Association, of the 
Elizabeth Manning Female Education Fund for the purpose of making 
small grants to individual women students or institutions promoting 
women’s education in the countries with which the Association was 

concerned. | 


The Report showed that just under 100 members were elected during 
the year. That was satisfactory, but a steady stream of newcomers was 
needed to make up for losses by death, resignation and revision of the 
roll—the latter being partly due to the difficulties of getting into touch 
with members in India following the great upheavals which had taken 
place. He felt that there could be little, if indeed any, excuse for resigna- 
tions on the grounds of retrenchment because while other societies had 
been raising the subscriptions the Association adhered to the very modest 
figure of 25s. fixed in 1866, when the purchasing power of such a sum 
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was so very much higher than now. It had been said that there were few 
other voluntary societies which gave so good a return for so small an 
amount. That would not be possible but for two facts: the first, that the 
Association benefited from generous grants, given in the past by Indian 
princes and other benefactors, and the second, that the directive work 
was honorary. In that connection he was pleased to state that at the 
unanimous request of the Council Sir John Woodhead had agreed to 
continue the chairmanship for a further period of two years. Sir John 
gave to the Association much time and thought, and in him it had a 
tower of strength. It was a great advantage to the’ Association that 
he had consented to continue as chairman. Once again, he had great 
pleasure in thanking Sir Frank Brown, the Honorary Secretary, for all 
that he continued to do for the Association. 


ADOPTION OF REPORT AND ACCOUNTS 


The Right Hon. LORD CLYDESMUIR, GCIC, moved that the Report and 
Accounts be adopted. He said that there were. few annual gatherings. 
nowadays which had such satisfactory reports and accounts presented to. 
them. The President had spoken of the valuable return given for the’ 
small membership fee of the Association, and he was sure the Report and. 
Accounts would be happily passed by the members present. 

The President had drawn attention to some of the salient features in 
the Report and he need not comment further upon them, but if ever 
there was a time when the work of the Association was valuable, it was. 
to-day—the past year had demonstrated that. Attendance at lectures. 
had been above the average and more than usual interest had been 
shown in the subjects discussed. At a time when the countries coming: 
within the sphere of the Association were passing through a critical period. 
of change, it was more than ever necessary that the Association should 
have an active and constructive policy. He would urge the members, if 
they had not already done so, to read the Report and to try to increase. 
the membership further. The increase during the year had been good, 
but there had been casualties through death—and revision. 

The Report spoke of several new appointments to office. It was with 
special pleasure that they learnt that His Excellency Shri C. Rajagopa- 
lachari, the Governor-General of India, had become a Vice-President 
during the past year. 

In conclusion, he wished to echo what was said by the President about 
the continued fine services of Sir Frank Brown, around which so much 
of the work pivoted. He was sure they were all grateful to Sir Frank for 


that work. 
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BRIGADIER M. Hayaup DIN seconded the proposal and the adoption 
of the Report and Accounts was carried unanimously. - 


RE-ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT 


SIR JOHN WOODHEAD, GCIE, KCSI, said that it was his honour and privi- 
lege’ to move that the Earl of Scarbrough be requested to continue as 
President of the Association for a further year. The last three years had 
been very successful indeed and the members were grateful to Lord 
Scarbrough for he assistance he had given. It was hoped—and Sir 
Frank Brown and he would in fact guarantee—that he would have an 
equally successful term in the coming year. After the resolution had 
been seconded, he would ask the meeting formally to-accord by acclama- 
tion its gratitude and pleasure on Lord Scarbrough agreeing to continue 
in office, as he had agreed to do if it was the wish of the members. 

Mr. H. HILTON BROWN, in seconding the proposal, said that this august 
assembly was, or used to be, known as the East India Association, but if 
Macaulay’s New Zealander were present that day, he might well ask 
- whether the name should not be changed to the North British Associa- 
tion; Lord Clydesmuir was a North Saxon; Sir John Woodhead and the 
President were Yorkshiremen; and he came from a little further north 
still than Lord Clydesmuir. He thought it was a very good thing that 
it should be so. There seemed to be a conspiracy to keep north of the 
Humber; so let it be! 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

The PRESIDENT, in response, said that if the members really could bear 
with him for another year, he would feel highly honoured to accede to 
their request. “ Thank you very much.” 


COUNCIL ELECTIONS 


SR ATUL CHATTERJEE said that it was a very great pleasure to propose 
the re-election of certain members of the Council: Sir Henry Craw, Sir 
Harry Haig, Sir Jeremy Raisman, Sir Henry Richardson and Sir Alfred 
Watson. They were all competent men and gave a great deal of time to 
the business of the Council. 

He also had to ask for confirmation of the co-option by the Council 
of some other gentlemen who agreed to nomination during the year: 
Brigadier M. Hayaud Din, Mr. G. H. Langley, General Sir Rob Lockhart 
and Mr. Godfrey Nicholson, MP. All those“iiames would be familiar 
and the Council was very glad to secure the services of these gentlemen. 
There was further, another vacancy and the Council recommended that 
Sir T. Drummond Shiels should be elected. He was well known to 
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most members and had always taken great interest in the welfare of 
Indian politics. His membership would be a source of great assistance 
to the Council. | 

Mr. P. R. RAMCHANDRA RAO seconded the resolution, which was also 
carried unanimously. 


THE BRITISH BUSINESS COMMUNITY 

THE PRESIDENT said that having disposed of the business part of the 
meeting, the interesting part had now to come—the address to be given 
by Sir Edward Benthall, entitled “A Record of the British Business 
Community in India”. Sir Edward Benthall was very well known to 
members; he had been in India on and off for thirty-five years. He was 
the head of Bird and Co., and in the years 1942-46 he was on the Vice- 
roy’s Executive Council as member for War Transport. in which position 
he performed services which were of incalculable value to the war effort 
in India and every part of the world. No one better qualified to speak on 
that subject could have been found and he had very great pleasure in 
asking him to address the meeting. 

Sir Edward Benthall then read his paper given on page 751. 

At the conclusion of the lecture, the PRESIDENT, on behalf of the 
audience, expressed deep thanks for the extremely interesting address 
which had been given. At a time when the British business community 
in India and Pakistan had gained independence, it was all to the good that 
a survey should be made of the record of the British business community 
in India over the past 300 years. The community had, at times, been 
the subject of misrepresentations and ill-judged comment, as had prac- 
tically every aspect of British rule in India at one time or another, but 
when it was seen in perspective in the delightful manner in which Sir 
Edward Benthall had put it, they could feel proud that the record on the 
whole was an extremely good one. . 

The address was not only interesting but courageous in many of the 
things which Sir Edward ventured to say. It would be published in the 
ASIATIC REVIEW, and in years to come it would be regarded as a most 
useful work to which historians and others would refer when they wanted 
to write about the British business community in India. Therefore, on 
behalf of the meeting, he offered Sir Edward grateful thanks. | 
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LAW STUDENTS MEET LORD MORTON OF HENRYTON 

AN afternoon party given for students from India and Pakistan to meet 
English and other friends, held at Over-Seas House on June 21, was of a 
special character. Apart from older friends, invitations were sent to law 
students only and those who accepted had the privilege of meeting and 
conversing with Lord Morton of Henryton, Lord of Appeal in Ordinary 
and Chairman of the Council of Legal Education. 


SIR JOHN BEAUMONT, member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, welcomed Lord Morton on behalf of the East India Association, 
and suggested he should say a few words to the students and other guests. 


LORD MORTON in responding to the suggestion, said that it had given 
him very great pleasure to meet the students, and to have the opportunity 
of meeting, at the same time, the Chief Justice of India and his wife. and 
other distinguished guests. 

Although he (Lord Morton) had never been to India, much to his 
regret, he had at least four links with the great sub-continent. The first 
was that, as a member of the Judicial Committee of His Majesty’s Privy 
Council, hearing Indian Appeals, he had travelled in spirit over the 
length and breadth of that country. The second link was that he had 
the privilege of being Chairman of the Council of Legal Education and 
in this capacity he had much to do with the legal education of students 
from India and Pakistan. His third link with India was about eighteen 
years ago, when he appeared as counsel before the Tribunal to determine 
how the cost of the Army in India should be apportioned between the 
British and Indian taxpayers. The Tribunal comprised two British and two 
Indian Judges with an Australian Judge as Chairman. In the Tribunal 
he had appeared for India with Mr. Gavin Simonds, KC (now Lord 
Simonds) and Sir Jamsetji Kanga, then Advocate General for Bombay. 
Thus he had argued in favour of the Indian taxpayer and of a 
consequent increase in his own income tax. A further link with the 
sub-continent was when in 1908, as a Cambridge undergraduate, he 
played cricket in Sussex, at Shillinglee Park, against the great 
Ranjitsinhji. Of course he never succeeded in bowling him. 

With all these links he had a warm feeling for India and Pakistan, and 
was glad to see the young men from those countries coming here to take 
their Bar exams. He hoped they would persuade their friends to come 
over to study in England. He had no idea what the ultimate effects of 
the recent great change would be; but as far as the Bar was concerned 
it was always a pleasure to welcome students. from India and Pakistan. 
Their coming would always help to maintain a close friendship between 
their countries and England. 
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The Hon. Justice HARILAL Kania, Chief Justice of India, expressed 
his pleasure at being able to meet some of the young men from India 
who had come to study for the Bar. Things were changing rapidly in 
that country, but the law recognised no caste or creed and was therefore 
a great medium of friendship. One of the results of these changing cir- 
cumstances might be that fewer students would be coming to England. 
He hoped that the students would continue to keep up the high, great 
traditions of the Bar which could best be kept alive by constant touch 
with the great lawyers of England. He realised that the young people 
from India found life in this country different in various ways. He him- 
self had noticed a great difference in the English people since his last 
visit. There was a greater keenness, more speed and urgency in their 
lives: England was in the process of rebuilding herself. He hoped the 
students from his own land would emulate this keenness; they should do 
so if they wanted to succeed. “J trust,” he added, “ that Indians will 
show more of this spirit. India at the outset of her independent career 
and with so much to be achieved cannot afford to waste time in idle talk 
and woolgathering.”’ | 


THE OBJECTS AND POLICY OF THE 
EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 


(INDIA, PAKISTAN AND BURMA) 


IN 1866, eight years after the assumption of the government of India by the Crown, the 
East India Association was formed with the object of “the promotion of the public interest 
and welfare of-the inhabitants of India generally.” This object was: steadfastly pursued 
during the ensuing eighty-one years. The independence of India and Pakistan attained in 
1947, while modifying the original conception, has increased the need for strengthening 
the bonds of friendship and the importance of mutual understanding between the people 
of Britain and the inhabitants of the countries formerly comprising the India Empire— 
namely, India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. The Association therefore looks forward 
to the continuance of its work, with the assistance of all those who are interested in the 
welfare and progress of these countries, by the methods. which have proved so helpful 
in the past, namely: 

1. By lectures on current questions affecting those countries and the publication of the 
same. 

2. By providing opportunities for the free discussion of important questions affecting 
India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. 

3. By promoting friendly contact between the peoples of these countries and of 
Britain through the medium of social and other gatherings. i 

4. oenvtally by the promulgation of reliable information regarding the countries 
named. 

The Association is essentially non-official in character and has no connexion with any 
political party. It seeks to provide an open platform for the consideration of current 
problems relating to India, Pakistan, the States, and Burma. It welcomes as members al} 
those who are interested in their welfare and progress. 

Papers are read and discussed throughout the year, except in the months of August and 
September. Members are entitled to invite friends to these meetings. 

Annual Subscription payable in advance, £1 5s. The Life Subscription is £14. 

For- Members joining after October 15, the first subscription will cover the ensuing 
calendar year. 

Members receive the Asiatic Review each quarter, free, by post. 
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SAUSUN: 

ONE OF THE 
TOBACCO GROWING 
DISTRICTS 





TOBACCO OF TURKEY 


By ZEKI DOGANOGLU 
COUNSELLOR. TO THE MINISTRY OF ECONOMY AND COMMERCE 


DURING period preceding World War I the sale and consumption of the 
best quality tobaccos had greatly increased, thus tending to confine 
tobacco growing to those countries where the nature of the climate and 
soil would produce the best quality. And among the limited number of 
countries which, at that period, provided the required tobacco, the 
Turkish crops acquired great fame. 

However, after the first World War the importance of tobacco in the 
national economy was more widely appreciated everywhere, and several 
consumers’ countries took up tobacco growing with greater zeal; on the 
other hand, some of the regions which used to be under the Ottoman rule, 
and which grew high-quality tobacco, were ceded to Greece or Bulgaria 
just before or after the Balkans’ War; so, these countries increased their 
tobacco output, and tried to sell their produce to the world markets under 
the name of “ Oriental tobacco”. 

As the rate of production had decreased in the neighbouring countries 
during and after World War II, and as the tobacco stocks of the world 
markets grew less and less, the demand for the Turkish tobacco, which 
had a centuries-old fame, greatly increased. As a result the rate of 
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tobacco production in Turkey reached 97,101,000 tons, a figure un- 
paralleled in her history. 

According to world statistics, the rate of tobacco production reached 
6-9 thousand million pounds in 1946, and 7-9 thousand million pounds 
in 1947, excluding Russia. Turkey among the tobacco-producing 
countries occupies fourth place. l 


TOBACCO EXPORT OF TURKEY 


The quantity, value and price of the Turkish tobacco exported during 
the last twenty years are given in the table below : 


Year Quantity (Towns) Value (1.000 T.L.) (tee Kg.) 
1929 32.645,7 40.687,1 124,65 
1930 32.750,2 42,981,— 131,25 
1931 22.212,3 28.752,1 129,45: 
1932 28.844,2 26.939,9 93,40 
1933 25.932,— 21.085,6 81,30 
1934 i 17.987,6 12.664,3 70,40 
1935 21.858,4 18.675,8 85,45 
1936 23.273,6 24.264,9 104,25 
1937 39.690,5 43.894,5 110,60 
1938 42.065,7 39.279,8 93,40 
1939 i 43.283,6 38.775,4 89,60 
1940 27.387,5 24.222,4 88,45 
1941 31.656,6 30.664,6 96,85 
1942 41.918,6 49,753,1 118,70 
1943° = 44.182,3 98.494,2 222,90 
1944 30.232,8 80.475,6 266,20 
1945 38.071,6 97.286,3 255,50 
1946 a 28.535,7 96.033,5 336,55 
1947 42.292,5 179.532,2 424,50 
1948 : 49.167,6 173.024,2 351,91 
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EXPORT AVERAGES 


I, During the period of economic crisis following the first World War 
{1929-1936), the export average was 25.688 tons. 

II. During the period following the economic crisis (1937-1939) the 
export average was 41.679,9 tons. 

III. During the active period of World War II (1940-1944) tie export 
average was 35.075,5 tons. 

IV. During the period following World War II (1945-1946) the export 
average was 33.303,6 tons. 

V. During the last two years (1947 and 1948) the export average was 
‘45.730,5 tons. 


EXPORT PORTS 


The tobacco produced in the Ægean region is usually exported to 
foreign markets from the port of Izmir. 

The greater part of the tobacco grown in the Marmara and Black Sea 
Tegions is exported from the ports of Istanbul and Haydarpasa, and the 
rest from the ports of Samsun, Mudanya and Gemlik. 

The greater part of the tobacco grown in the Eastern ils (counties) are 
purchased by the Government Monopolies -Administration; the small 
-amount that remains is exported from the port of Iskenderun. 

The quantity and value of tobacco exported during 1945-1948 arranged 
according to the ports : 


1945 1946 
„Ports : Tons Turkish L. Ports Tons Turkish L. 
Dmir Gescares eas 26.348 60.740.822 Izmir .......... 19.579 61.665.319 
Istanbul ........ z 6.032 ` 19.177.281 Istanbul ....... 8.020 30.209.126 
Haydarpasa ...... - 3.441 10.081.588 Haydarpasa ..... 42 295.202 
‘Samsun .......... 2.165 6.887.251 Samsun ........ 820 3.661.370 
Mudanya, Gemlik. . 86 393.409 Mudanya, Gemlik — ae 
Iskenderun ...... — n = Iskenderun ..... 75 202.500 
“TOTAL 26022654 38.072 97.289.351 TOTAL ....... 28.536 96.033.517 
1947 1948 
Ports Tons Turkish L. Ports Tons Turkish L. 
Dmir arstaeu aioe 29.082 117.030.652 TAME? essione 35.854 115.864.430 
Istanbul ......... 11.421 52.971.755 Istanbul ....... 9.993 45.616.921 
Haydarpasa ...... 55 361.355 Haydarpasa ..... 87 623.405 
“Samsun ....... PE 1.276 7.255.240 Samsun ........ 2.087 8.064.019 
Mudanya, Gemlik. 384 1.710.783 Mudanya, Gemlik 920 2.230.330 
Iskenderun ...... 75 202.500 Iskenderun ..... 227 625.148 
TOTAL 2 sv-cucdcise 42.293 179.532.285 TOTAL sicicra 49.168 173.024.253 


EXPORTS 


ARRANGED 


ACCORDING TO 


COUNTRIES 


The tobacco export of Turkey to various countries in 1938, preceding 
World War II, and in 1948, following World War II: 


Country 


Germany ........ 
Austa oso cess 
Belgium ........ : 
Czechoslovakia. ... 


= Holland ......... 
Gt. Britain ...... 
Sweden ......... 


Italy “ide ese sates 
Poland .......... 


Malta nenna 
Norway .......- 
Rumania ....... 
Yugoslavia ...... 
Greece ......... 
China: <auisaeecaes 
Phillipines ...... 
Palestine ........ 


Argentina ....... 
Canada ......... 
Other Countries .. 


1938 
Quantity 
(Kg.) 

15.734.616 
785.814 
806.087 

1.233.057 
232.435 
179.304 
623.436 
206.695 
1.818.369 
455.511 
228.244 
165.501 
3.526.266 
805.273 
146.382 
230.917 
6.118 
"149.530 
40.348 
162.384 
93 


54 
11.117 
2.006 
9.906 
38.187 
44.238 


1.053.962° 


12.672.560 
26.631 
535.445 
136.241 


42.065.727 


Value 

(T.L.) 
13.396.477 
767.065 
387.981 
1.818.127 
122.607 
85.656 
525.951 


255.532 


889.514 
184.385 
378.317 
147.251 
2.899.038 
1.264.800 
86.760 
341.155 
2.696 
109.267 
97.879 
97.836 
156 


48 

20.588 
3.940 
3.348 
60.648 
485 
647.993 
14.204.952 
49.586 


385.359 


44.409 


39.279.803 


1948 


Quantity 
(Kg.) 
806.575 
1.168.921 
2.122.184 
50.408 
806.021 
4.880.623 
635.007 
6.022.663 
1.428.339 
508.161 
1.065.915 


60.594 
25.514 
536.537 


153.056 


6.304 
86.726 
5.832.214 
22.450.018 
209.352 
1.145.560 


49.167.671 


Value 

(T.L.) 
3.330.855 
1.983.875 
9.635.017 
195.307 
2.936.076 
10.286.487 
1.017.988 
20.705.856 
2.328.614 
1.552.703 
3.183.450 


329.143 
58.391 
1.760.632 


1.026.687 


27.877 
623.405 
26.566.786 
80.524.223 
1.053.427 
3.629.592 


173.024.253 
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During the periods preceding and following World War II, Turkish 
tobacco exports according to the groups of countries were as follows : 





Groups of Countries The average in pre- The average 
war years (1938-39) following the war 
in tons In tons 
Germany 16.897 — 
Other European countries 8.578 11.884 
Great Britain and the Sterling Area 1.048 3.292 
Egypt 1.017 4.886 — 
U.S.A. 13.753 24.705 
Other countries -386 963 
Total 41.679 45.730 


MAJOR CONSUMER MARKETS 


GERMANY 

During the period preceding World War II, Germany purchased an 
average amount of 17,000 tons of tobacco from. Turkey. In 1939 her 
tobacco import from Turkey had risen to 19,000 tons. ` However, from 
1944 to the end of 1948 Turkey could not export any tobacco to Germany, 
due to the war conditions and the occupation. 


Recently, in accordance with the trade and payment agreements reached 
between Turkey and the Anglo-American and French Zones, it was 
decided that Turkey should export 10,000,000 dollars’ worth of tobacco 
to Bizonia and 1,500,000 dollars’ worth of tobacco to the French Zone, 
thus making a total of 11,500,000 dollars. The representatives of the 
major German tobacco-buying firms, such as Reemtsma, British- 
American, Brinkman, Kohlenkampf, visited Turkey towards the middle 
of January 1949, and purchased 10,000 tons of tobacco of various 
qualities. | 25 

The re-opening of the German market, which used to be one of the 
chief customers, has been of great benefit to the Turkish tobacco trade. 


AUSTRIA 
The Austrian Regie has been a customer for Turkish tobacco for 
many years. The Regie used to buy 800 to 1,100 tons from Turkey before 
World War II. In 1948 800 tons of tobacco were purchased. 
‘Discussions for a trade and payment agreement between the Turkish 
and Austrian Governments have recently taken place in Vienna. It is 
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possible that a greater amount of tobacco will be exported to that country 
after the conclusion of the trade agreement. l 


BELGIUM 

This country used to buy only 300-400 tons of tobacco from Turkey 
before the war, has increased that amount to 2,000-3,000 tons in 1946 and 
1947. In 1948 she imported 1,200 tons. According to the Trade and 
Payment Agreement signed on December 2, 1948, Belgium has under- 
taken to buy 3,000 tons of tobacco from Turkey. . 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

For a long time Czechoslovakia has been one of the major customers 
of Turkish tobacco. Before the war Turkey used to export 1,200-1,300 
tons of tobacco to Czechoslovakia. In 1947 she bought 4,900, and in 
1948 2,100 tons. 


"FRANCE 

France used to buy about 300-400. tons of tobacco from Turkey before 
the war. During the war this amount increased to 1,800 tons. In 1945 
she imported 2,500 tons and in 1948 she bought 5,700 tons. So it is appa- 
rent that France has been mixing a large amount of high-quality Turkish 
tobacco to her blends. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
. Before World War I the British people used to like and prefer cigarettes 
made from Turkish tobacco. As their taste changed during the war years 
a very small quantity of tobacco was exported from Turkey to Great 
Britain. - | 

During the period of World War II, in accordance with the credit 
agreement between the two countries, Great Britain increased her pur- 
chases of Turkish tobacco from 1,000 to 3,000 tons, and as the result of 
discussions between tobacco experts and representatives of tobacco firms 
and cigarette manufacturers in Great Britain purchased more than 10,000 
tons of tobacco from Turkey.. These purchases by Britain have had a 
marked effect on the Turkish tobacco trade. 


OTHER EUROPEAN COUNTRIES | 

Continental countries like Finland, N orway, Sweden, Holland, 
. Switzerland, Poland, Hungary and Italy, are buying an important part 
of their tobacco from Turkey, as they always used to do. 


EGYPT 
During the years preceding World War II Egypt used to purchase an 
average amount of 1,000 tons of tobacco from Turkey. During the war,,. 
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the cigarette factories found it necessary to mix in their blends a greater 
percentage of high-quality Turkish tobacco, as they could not obtain 
eir requirements from the far eastern countries. So their tobacco imports 
from Turkey increased to 8,000 tons by 1943. 
In 1948 Egypt had imported 6,000 tons of tobacco from Turkey. 


U.S.A. 

During the years 1937-39, the U.S.A. used to import an average 
amount of 14,000 tons of American-grade Turkish tobacco. Firms like 
the American Tobacco, Grey Tobacco and Glen Tobacco, whose central 
offices are in America, have been buying the Turkish tobacco they needed 
direct from the producers, through their branch offices in Izmir. These 
same companies have increased their tobacco purchases from Turkey 
to 26,000 tons during World War II and the post-war years. 

At present the major tobacco customer of Turkey is the U.S.A. who is 
the greatest tobacco producing and consuming country in the world. 


SUMMARY 


Thanks to the climatic conditions and the qualities of the soil, as well 
as to the fine technique and skill and continuous efforts of the producers, 
Turkey produces high-quality tobaccos of varied characteristics according 
to the region they are grown in. 

For instance the tobacco grown in the Ægean region, is either yellow, 
light yellow, or red coloured. They are very easy to smoke, with a sweet 
flavour and scent. 


TURKISH 
TOBACCO PACKED 
FOR EXPORT 





- The tobaécos’ grown around Samsun and Bafra are also pleasantly 
flavoured and scented and of high combustibility, The colour is light 
yellow or red. | . . 

The tobacco grown in Düzce has a flavour of its owh, whilst the tobacco . 
grown in Izmit and Hendek are strong and highly flavoured.: The Trabzon 
and Pulathane tobaccos are thin and bright coloured. They are strong 
and flavoured. They have a high combustibility. The tobacco grown in 
Tasova and Bursa are light, having a fine flavour. 

These qualities and characteristics provide the reasons for Turkish 
tobacco being considered essential in the admixturing of most blends, 
_ though the percentage may vary according to the tastes of the consumers, 
particularly in the U.S.A. l l 


PROGRESS IN THE NURSING SERVICES OF 
TURKEY* - 


By MISS E. E. P. MACMANUS, CRE 


I WONDER how many of my listeners have ever visited Turkey? I wonder 
how many. of them have ever thought about the medical and nursing 
problems of this important country? I wonder if you have any idea of 
the huge problem that confronts a country where the inhabitants are 
scattered over remote and mountainous rural areas, and also concentrated 
in a few ancient and famous towns? It will interest you to know that 
there is a four million urban population and fourteen millions in the 
rural areas. The health authorities in Turkey are fully alive to the need 
to develop a modern hospital service, both medical and nursing, and a 
modern service of public health through social services and nursing in the 
homes in the rural areas. . : 

I am half way through a most interesting visit to this country and I 
should like to give you some of my impressions.’ | , 

First in Istanbul I have visited some excellent hospital buildings, well . 
planned and with a certain amount of modern equipment, although—and 
it is the same in all hospitals—the authorities would like more! 

I have gone out by launch to the beautiful island of Heybeli in the 
Sea of Marmara where. perched high on a hill overlooking the sea, is 
situated a famous sariatorium, beautifully planned and built, and here 
I saw in the huge dining halls of two delightful buildings, 250.women 
and about 450 men patients at lunch. The diet was well-planned. and 


*From talks given over Radio Ankara 
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delicious; the patients sat at little tables in groups of four or six. There 
was much cheery conversation and the wireless was playing softly. The 
X-ray departments, operating rooms, laboratories and other offices were 

well-appointed. It was a sanatorium that any country might be proud of. 

In Istanbul itself I visited three schools of nursing, that organised by 
the Red Crescent, that at Cerrapasa, and a third at Haydarpasa, which 
is situated on the Asiatic side of the Sea of Marmara, close to the 
Scutari barracks where Florence Nightingale brought her band of nursing 
sisters to work during the Crimean war. There, too, J saw the British 
cemetery and the graves of some of those devoted nursing sisters who 
gave their lives in the service of the sick. 

All these schools of nursing had excellent class-rroom accommodation, 
laboratories, diet kitchens and other modern appointments, and in each 
of them I saw a keen and eager band of student nurses, the secondary 
school girls who intend to become the future graduate nurses of Turkey; 
but—and this is a big but—there are not nearly enough of them. The 
schools of nursing could take many more graduates, but at present parents 
in the homes of educated people in Turkey are a little slow to approve of 
their daughters taking up nursing as a profession. 

In Istanbul I have also seen a large and very busy children’s hospital, 
the well-appointed American hospital—the Admiral Bristol and in a 
poor part of the town, a really beautiful little modern day nursery run by 
a committee of public spirited Turkish ladies. I have also visited two 
large and very active health centres in the city where almost every kind 
of health and social service for children, and some health care for 
mothers, was provided by doctors, health workers, and, in one case, by 
a Turkish public health nurse with American experience. Attached to 
one of these clinics, in charming grounds, stood a small modern mater- 
nity home which had just been completed and not yet occupied. 

Now I have made the train jounrney up into the hills and across the 
snow-covered plains of Anatolia to Ankara, the capital of Turkey. I 
should like to tell you of a visit I paid yesterday to a really splendid 
institution, the Cocuk Esirgeme Kurumu—or Association for the Pro- 
tection of Children. 

At the central offices in the city I met the President, Dr. Muzaffer 
Canbolat, and the Director of the Association, and one of the doctors. 

The President and Director showed me on the wall a huge map of 
Turkey in Europe and Turkey in Asia, dotted with stars from end to 
end—about 700 in all—which indicated towns or villages where the 
Association had its agents. Children orphaned by both parents or one, 
or children in distress conditions were taken from their homes and placed 
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in orphanages which the Association supports. There are twenty-three 
of these orphanages in Turkey. After my visit to the Central Office in 
Ankara I was taken out to the big orphanage situated on a hill among 
orchards in a healthy situation about three miles out of Ankara. 


The lady doctor in charge of the home, Bayan Sahender Köymen, was. 
clearly devoted to her work and it was obvious that the children loved 
her, for all of them gave her such a warm and confident welcome as we 
came along. We first visited a house for little ones—children of from 
infancy to seven years. We saw the glass cubicles where new babies were 
isolated for twenty-one days until all chance of infection was over. We 
saw the little glass cubicle nurseries for eight or ten children, each 
beautifully appointed with wash basins, babies’ porcelain baths, warm 
airing cupboards for the clothes, and other modern conveniences; and in 
one of the recreation rooms we found a band of little ones marching 
round in a circle singing—or rather shouting—an action song on the 
coming of Spring, their young nurse-helpers marching round with them 
and encouraging the new ones to learn the song. The second building 
on a larger scale had the same ranges of glass cubicles and wards; dining- 
rooms and playrooms and laboratories. 


A word about these young nursegirls. The orphans are kept at the 
orphanage until they are fourteen years of age, then the boys are found 
some employment, either at the Institute or further afield, the girls are 
asked to remain in the orphanage for two years as young children’s 
nurses, assisting the older nurses with the management of the children, 
learning about dietetic work in the well-appointed dietetic kitchen, manag- 
ing the dairy, the sewing room, etc., and at the same time continuing their 
education. At the end of that time these girls are placed out in any 
employment which seems to suit them. I saw in the Director’s office an - 
album of photographs of girls, some of whom had come in as emaciated 
half-dying babies. A later photograph would show them as fine little 
youngsters, and the final photograph showed many of them on their 
wedding day, happy and surrounded by all the bridal frills. 

Really clever boys are passed on to secondary schools at the Associa- 
tion’s expense, and even on to the University, and I saw photographs of 
some boys who had become doctors, members of the legal profession, or 
in other ways had been successful. 

This was a most inspiring visit and I came away feeling that the autho- 
rities in Turkey are full of the right ideas and ‘high.ideals. What they 
require is more time in which to develop and more young people of good 
education who will join the nursing profession and help to create a nursing 
service of which Turkey will be justly proud. 
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GOODWILL | IN MALAYA 


BY. A CONTRIBUTOR, NOW IN MALAYA. 


WITH three great races—Malays, Chinese and Indians—as the basis. of 
its society, racial harmony is a factor of fundamental psychological im- 
portance to the life of Malaya. 

‘The state of Emergency declared twelve months ago with the support 
of all communities to exterminate Communist-led alien-born bandits, 
waging terror throughout the land had served to accentuate the need for 
concord and unity. Men of good-will from all communities have recog- 
nised this and are now playing an active part to ensure that inter- 
communal strife which has caused such chaos and bitterness in other 
lands will not shatter the traditional tolerance of Malaya. 

Of recent months three important organisations, one the dominant 
political party in the country—the United Malays National Organisation 
—formed over three years ago, and two born of the Emergency this year 
—the Communities’ Liaison Committee and the Malayan Chinese 
Association—are all‘striving to prevent any eruption of racial intolerance 
and ill-will. 

Leaders of these organisations are well aware that social disorder 
caused by the fiaming of racial hatreds would provide exactly the circum- 
stances in which Communist agitators take professional delight. The 
Malay, Chinese and Indian leaders know that the peoples of Malaya, 
more than 99 per cent of the population, are united in their opposition to 
Communism. The past year of the Emergency has pee that. On this 
issue there is no racial discord. 

But there is the long-term political problem. The leaders foresee 
clearly that the drive towards self-government and the economic progress 
following more intensive development of Malaya must depend for their 
success on the unity of the three races and on their thinking always of 
themselves first as Malayans—common citizens of their own 1 country, 
Malaya. 

The leaders do not expect any outburst of communalism in Malaya, 
but they have noted its evil effects in India, Pakistan and Burma, and 
further afield in Palestine. They are determined that not even a small 
flame of hatred will start among the three races of Malaya without being 
promptly extinguished. | 

In the halcyon days before the war, Malaya was known as a land 
without politics. There seemed to be something in the Malayan atmos- 
phere which acted as a balm preventing inter-racial friction and com- 
munal disorder, - - 
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INDIAN 
GOODWILL MISSION 
TO MALAYA 





During the shedding of blood through racial anger in India and 
Pakistan, and the tragic flight of millions of refugees between the two 
countries, not once was there a communal disturbance of even petty 
proportions among the 72,000 Hindus and Muslims in Singapore. An 
observer newly-arrived from India could not fail to appreciate with some 
wonder the communal harmony among the Indian communities of 
Singapore. But those who knew Malaya knew that harmony was basic 
in the spirit of the land. 

It is this pre-war feeling of concord and tolerance which all men of 
good-will now wish to preserve for the future progress of Malaya. To 
this end a number of public-spirited men, including the most prominent 
leaders of the country, have combined together to form what is known as 
the Communities’ Liaison Committee. | 

This consists of six Malays, six Chinese, one Indian, one European, 


one Eurasian and one Ceylonese, Mr. E. E. C. Thuraisingham, who is 


chairman. The Commissioner-General for the United Kingdom in 
South-East Asia, Mr. Malcolm Macdonald, attends the meeting as an 
observer. 

The Committee is quite unofficial. It was first conceived at a meeting 
in Johore Bahru called last December by the Prime Minister of Johore, 
Dato’Onn bin Jaafar, who foresaw the need for it. The Committee was 
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INSTALLATION OF 
HIS HIGHNESS THE SULTAN 
OF TRENGGANU 


His Highness the Sultan of Treng- 
ganu and Her Highness the Tengku 
Ampuan Besar leaving the Golden 
Pavilion after the bathing ceremony. 
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established publicly at a joint meeting between Malays and Chinese in 
Penang, last February. Several meetings have already been held, and 
. much sound advice given to the Government. 

The Committee developed because Malayan leaders became alarmed at 
the dangerous manner in which the communities were drifting apart 
owing to the effects of the Emergency. The members are convinced it is 
most essential for the Malays and the Chinese to work together if Malaya 
is to be a peaceful and prosperous country. 

Members of the Committee meet in camera and concentrate on funda- 
mental long-term problems. They see that there are two essential needs 
for Malaya. These are the necessity to raise the economic status of the 
Malays and the need to meet the wishes of the Chinese for more part in the 
political administration of the country. 

The Communities’ Liaison Committee is not the only body working 
‘hard to achieve harmony in a country with four languages and numerous 
dialects in current use. 

At the end of May this year, the United Malays National Organisation 
held a pan-Malayan congress at Arau in the State of Perlis. A new 
constitution was adopted, U.M.N.O., previously completely Malay in out- 
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look and membership, decided to allow non-Malays to become associate 
members. 

U.M:N.O.’s action aroused nation-wide interest in Malaya, Conservative 
Malay elements resisted the change, but they were outvoted. Since the 
passage of the resolution, U.M.N.O. branches in Malaya report hundreds 
of inquiries from prospective non-Malay members. 

Observers believe that the change in the constitution of U.M.N.O. will 
be welcomed, particularly by the Eurasians, the Straits-born Chinese and 
the Indians. 

The interests of these people do not conflict with those of the Malays, 
as Malaya is equally their homeland. If these people join U.M.N.O. they 
will bring to it professional and commercial experience which should be 
of great value to the economic progress of the Malays. 

As for the Straits-born Chinese, one newspaper put it rather neatly, 
saying: “They may well feel impelled to seek membership of U.M.N.O. on 
the ground that it is better to lay emphasis on community of interest rather 
on the interest of community.” 

Although U.M.N.O.’s resolution so far only allows associate membership, 
its real significance is far greater than the simple motion itself implies. 
For the first time an organisation.born of Malay nationalism and devoted 
exclusively to the interests of the Malays has realised that the political 
salvation of the country depends on agreement between communities and 
not on divisions between one another. 

In the past some non-Malay circles had viewed with alarm the narrow 
nationalism of U.M.N.O. That day is now past. One of the inspirers 
of the U.M.N.O. decision was Dato’Onn bin Jaafar, whose statesmanship 


_ guided the new constitution safely over opposition reefs. 


The differences of opinion among U.M.N.O. members themselves can 
be epitomised in two comments. One Malay, speaking in support, said: 
“The aim is self-government and therefore we must not work alone. 
Malaya is too small for people to live in isolation from one another.” 
Another said: “The Malays in the kampongs will throw away their 
U.M.N.O. badges if the motion is accepted.” 

But U.M.N.O. decided to sail broader waters. The U.M.N.O. congresss 
went further. Under the new constitution, U.M.N.O. is pledged to promote 
the political, social, cultural and economic advancement of all the peoples - 
of Malaya. It is also pledged to co-operate with other political organisa- 
tions to promote and maintain inter-communal harmony. Its new out- 
look was expressed by Dato’Onn, who called upon’ the Malays to take 
the lead in forming a political party which would -embrace all citizens 
of the country, irrespective of race, colour or creed. 
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TIN ORE BEING COLLECTED 
AFTER A BLASTING OFERATION 


The biggest lode mine in the world 
is at Pakang, 30 miles from Kuantau. 
The mine has 200 miles of tunnelling 
and employs 3,000 people. 
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The U.M.N.O. decision to admit non-Malays as associate members was 
welcomed by the leader of another goodwill group, Mr. Tan Cheng Lock 
of the Malayan Chinese Association. He said that by opening its doors 
to non-Malays, U.M.N.O. would encourage a progressive outlook among 
the Malay people. The decision would also provide opportunities for 
exchange of opinions between the Malays and other races, thus clearing 
up prejudices between the communities. He looked forward to the day 
when the Malayan Chinese Association would also admit non-Chinese. 

The Malayan Chinese Association was formed spontaneously to tackle 
all problems bearing on the Chinese as a result of the Emergency, and in 
particular the question of the squatters. The inaugural meeting in 
Kuala Lumpur in February was followed by meetings in all important 
towns. l | 

Throughout the Federation thousands of Chinese have joined the Asso- 
ciation, the present total being about 50,000. Any Chinese who has 
lived in Malaya for five years may be a member. The subscription is only 
one dollar every four years. As membership includes nearly all the 
recognised Chinese leaders in the country, the Association can claim to 
have succeeded in establishing itself as an organisation that is represen- 
tative of at least three-quarters of the Chinese. 

The formation of thé Association was particularly annoying to the 
Communists, because it demonstrated to the world that by far the vast 
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riajority of the Chiitese i in Malaya was not prepared to give any support 
to Chinese bandits 1 in the jungle: ' As usual, the Communists reacted in a 
violent fashion. ` Less than two months after the Association was formed, 
two hand grenades were thrown into a meeting being held at Ipoh. Mr. 
Tan Cheng Lock and five other Chinese members were wounded, but 
fortunately, none of them fatally. 

If the forming of the Association was a severe loss of face for the 
bandits, the throwing of hand grenades made their position worse. The 
Malayan Chinese Association instead of being frightened out of existence, 


as undoubtedly the Communists hoped it would be, suddenly burst into 


new life. Prominent members who had up to this time spoken publicly in 
a somewhat guarded manner, now declared their attitude to the bandits in 


forthright tones. 
The Association publicly stated that the attempted assassination would 


only strengthen the determination of its members to help in crushing what 


was described as “ this sinister evil festering in the Malayan body politic.” 


Two months later in June, the Association held another meeting in 
Ipoh. Two hundred delegates came from all over Malaya. Mr. Tan 
Cheng Lock and the other Chinese who were wounded during the grenade 
attack, were all present. Whether or not the Association wished to . 
express its contempt for the Chinese bandits by returning phcenix-like to 
the place in which it should have died, if the Communist had their way, 
the meeting proved unquestionably that Chinese community leaders were 
determined to play their part in ridding the country of terrorism. 


The Malayan Chinese Association has done much to assist the Govern- 
ment in the resettlement of squatters. This is where their strength lies 
because the question of fighting and eliminating bandits is inextricably 
tied up with the lives of the squatters. The efforts of the Association have 
also contributed to an increased feeling of confidence among the people 
and to a greater co-operation with the authorities. 


Leading members of the Association keep in touch with Chief Police 
Officers, giving advice on squatter areas which are regarded by Police 
as in danger of coming under bandit control, but where there is a reason- 
able chance of retrieving them from their influence. Representatives of 
the Association also assist in the work of interrogating squatters who 
have been evacuated to detention camps. ‘The Association advises par- 
ticularly on individual cases where repatriation to China would involve 
undue hardship. 

But there is still much to be done. The Chinese problem in Malaya 
is far from simple, the Malayan Chinese Association is only four months 
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old and still growing, and it may be some time before the effects of the 
goodwill and co-operation generated by the organisation is felt. 

The principal difficulty facing the Malayan Chinese Association 
is personal contact with.the squatters. More than half of the 
Chinese in Malaya live in the towns, and there is a big 
gulf between the Chinese town worker and the Chinese peasant. Most 
of the membership of the Malayan Chinese Association is at present in 
the towns. As the Association grows and its influence extends, the rural 
Chinese will gradually be brought in. If the squatters want leadership 
and advice, they must in the end turn to the Malayan Chinese Association. 
The only alternatives are to co-operate with the bandits or do nothing and 
hope that they will be left alone. 

Before the Association was formed, there was no organisation in 
Malaya which could be said to be truly representative of the Chinese in 
Malaya. In the past, the two main Chinese organisations were of over- 
seas origin. One was the Kuomintang, now quiescent, and the other the 
Communist Party, now outlawed. 

For the first time the Malayan Chinese have an organisation native to 
Malaya and owing no external allegiance. Its members think of them- 
selves politically first as Malayans, before they regard themselves as 
Chinese. The majority of the Chinese in Malaya, especially the Straits- 
born, have always considered Malaya their homeland. This is true of the 
younger generation, particularly those who are now in their twenties. 

The first object of the Malayan Chinese Association is “to promote 
and maintain inter-racial goodwill and harmony i in Malaya.” Association 
leaders have often stated that their aim is to create a united self-governing 
Malaya in which all those who regard Malaya as their home and the 
object of their loyalty shall have equal rights and opportunities. 

Mr. Tan Cheng Lock has urged the fundamental need of amity, good 
understanding and sincere co-operation for common ends with other 
communities, particularly with the Malays. He says that in this way the 
Chinese will find their own salvation and their own part in a free, pro- 
gressive, prosperous, self-governing and united Malaya. 

What the future may hold is still uncertain. What is certain is that 
racial unity is essential in Malaya at the present time during the state of 
_ Emergency. Men of good-will in Malay know this, but they are looking 
farther ahead. They are not men sitting round a wishing-well, hoping 
that everything will turn out all right. As men of influence, they cast their 
political bread upon the waters, knowing that the ripples of goodwill and 
co-operation will be felt in widening circles throughout the three great 
races of Malaya. 
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THE HANGCHOW BORE 
By HERBERT CHATLEY, ce 


ONE of the most striking phenomena associated with the tides is the bore 
or eagre, and the best example of it occurs in China at Haining, midway 
between Kanpu and Hangchow. It may even explain why Kanpu was the 
landing port for Hangchow, since the bore greatly interferes with the 
passage of junks into the Ch‘ien T‘ang river, on which Hangchow lies. 
Kanpu is now an empty shell, having been destroyed in the Taiping 
rebellion. It closely adjoins the shore and is connected to the Grand 
Canal. The Hanchow Railway and the proximity to Chapu have probably 
prevented its revival. 

The normal behaviour of tides is of course a rise from low water, slow 
at first, fastest at midsea level and diminishing to high water and then 
a fall, returning to about the original low level. The rise takes six hours 
and twelve minutes or less and the fall six hours or more, the total cycle 
occupying about twelve hours and twenty-five minutes. The rise is 
greatest on the second or third day of the moon and the seventeenth or 
eighteenth day of the moon and least on the tenth and twenty-fifth days. 
The average interval of twelve hours and twenty-five minutes is that be- 
tween successive passages of the moon across the meridian, one above the 
horizon in the south and the other below the horizon in the north. Speak- 
ing roughly this statement applies universally, but the range of the tide 
and the interval between the moon’s meridian passage and high water 
varies from place to place. There are however some places with marked 
peculiarities. Thus at Chinwang tao in North China, there may be 
sometimes only one high water in twenty-four hours and fifty minutes, 
and at Southampton there may be four high waters in the day. Again 
as we proceed up a tidal river such as the Yangtze or the Thames the 
period of rise shortens and the period of fall increases. An extreme 
example of this is the “bore” in which the first half of the rise is almost 
instantaneous. ' 

After this “instantaneous” rise there is a further ascent which may 
take an hour or so, a slow rise for three hours or more and then a fairly 
gradual descent back to the original low level. It is most noticeable on 
the spring tides of the third and the eighteenth day of the moon and may 
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not be perceptible at neap tides (10th and 25th of the moon). It also 


depends on the wind and barometer, so that in the Chien T‘ang the 18th 
of the 8th moon (October) is thought to be the best time for it. In fact 
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most spring tides give much the same effect: Winter season with weakly- 
flowing rivers and high barometer are favourable to the bore conditions. 

The only other large bore is in the northern mouth of the Amazon, but 
there are quite interesting examples on the Hoogli, the Sittang (Burma), 

the Severn and the Trent and minor bores are. to be seen in many rivers. 
In the model of the Severn, made by Professor’Gibson some years ago 
for the purpose of studying the power possibilities of the Severn tide, the 
bore is quite well reproduced. 


An analogous, but not identical, phenomenon to the bore may be seen 
-on a smooth sloping beach. As the wind produced “swell” comes in and 
reaches shallow water, the wave “ breaks” and forms a comparatively 
abrupt front which resembles the bore. The periodic time of an ocean 
“swell rarely exceeds twenty seconds and is generally much less than this, 
-so that the effect is that of a series of bores or lines of surf, but the com- 
parison is quite justifiable even though theory draws some distinctions 
‘between a bore and breaker. 


-In both cases it will be found that the “ break ” occurs when the depth 
-of water is of the same order (+or- 50 per cent) as the total height of 
the wave. 


Now the height of the wave depends on a number of peculiar circum- 
stances. In the case of wind waves, the strength of the wind, the stretch 
-of sea over which it blows and the duration of the wind all play a part 
but in the case of tides the rise and fall depend on the position of the sun 
-and moon in the sky, the latitude of the place on the earth, the wind, the 
shape of the adjacent shore lines and, most importantly, the depth of the 
water. In the open ocean, the rise rarely exceeds three feet, in enclosed 
“Seas such as the Mediterranean it is still smaller, in lakes it is inappre- 
-clable,- but in shallow seas it is often ten feet or so and in narrow con- 
verging gulfs it may be as much as 100 feet. It used to be thought that 
‘there was one tidal master wave which formed in the Antarctic Ocean 
-and all other tidal waves came from it, but in recent years, owing to the | 
work of Proudman and Doodson, it is realised that tides are produced 
locally and vary in magnitude and phase by reason of their oscillation 
-agreeing more or less with the natural swinging time of masses of ocean 
-water between certain limits. When there is good agreement the tidal 
‘range may be large, but not otherwise. 


In the Yellow Sea and China Sea the tidal rise and fall changes con- 
‘siderably but off the mouth of the Yangtze and Hangchow Bay a spring 
tidal range of about twelve feet occurs. At the head of the Hangchow 
leak in the neighbourhood of Rambler Island near Kanpu, this is 
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greatly increased and may amount to some twenty-six feet or so, re- 
sembling in this respect Avonmouth on the Severn where even forty-two- 
feet can occur. In both cases the estuary converges rapidly and as it. 
converges the tidal range increases. 


Speaking broadly the reversible currents or tidal streams, which accom- ` 
pany tidal changes of level, increase with the range, but decrease with 
the depth. The velocity with which the tidal wave (not the water) travels: 
is affected by the depth, but when the latter is comparable with the: 
range, it can happen that the slope of the water surface is very great 
indeed. 


Water surfaces of great slope are generally unstable and a “ break” 
comparable to that of a beach wave occurs in the bore but without the: 
rotation or curl-over which characterises the wave. 


In school books the tide is presented as a hump of water which rises’ 
on both sides of the earth under the moon (or sun), but in fact whilst 
there is a tendency for this to happen due to the slight lightening of the 
water by the differential attraction of the moon (or sun) on the water as 
compared with the earth as a whole, the prime effect of this attraction 
is a tangential pull on the water greatest at points well away (45°) from 
those under the moon (or sun). Even so the currents produced are com- 
paratively small (the force is about 10 million times less than gravity) and 
will not account for the tides as they actually are in the time unless we take 
into account the possibility of a swinging movement of the water. Thus 
in a gulf such as the Hangchow Bay up to the abrupt turn at Zakow 
there is a natural period of swing determined by the length of the bay 
and depth of the water. As this roughly coincides with the tidal period 
the swinging movement is greatly enhanced. 


Another factor that plays a part is the fresh-water run off from the 
river which checks the inward movement of the tidé water. The bed slope 
is also a factor. Furthermore the friction of the bottom causes much of 
the energy of motion to be converted from simple stream flow into rotat- 
jing turbulence which eventually changes to heat and can never be 
changed back. On this account the outward or ebb flow of tide water 
is always less active than the inward or flood flow, and: tides in shallow 
water thus rob the earth of a little of its rotational energy so that the day 
is gradually growing longer and the moon (the earth’s flywheel) more 
remote. | 

The theory of the bore is discussed very fully in Doodson and War- 
burg’s “ Admiralty Manual of Tides ” (1941), Allen’s “ Scale Models in 
Hydraulic Engineering” (1947) and other books. 
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Amongst the ancients tides do not receive much notice, probably be- 
cause they are small and irregular in the Mediterranean and much 
affected by winds. Homer seems to refer to a frequent ebb and flow 
in the Straits of Messina, and Herodotus notices a daily ebb and flow in 
the Gulf of Suez. Pytheas (330 B.C) jis said to be the first to report the 
relation of tides to the moon. Seleucus and Posidonius are quoted by 
Strabo and Pliny as having described tides in the Atlantic (Cadiz) and the 
Persian Gulf and recorded their dependence upon the moon in con- 
siderable detail. Quintus Curtius and Arrian in their histories of 
Alexander mention a strong tidal wave in the mouth of the Indus and it 
seems probable that the regularity of tides was first realised by those in 
Alexander’s expeditionary force. Aristotle was much puzzled by the 
currents in the Euripus Channel between Euboea and the Aegean Sea 
and favoured wind rather than the moon as their cause. Cesar (book IV) 
reports full moon tides in the English Channel, as an unexpected happen- 
ing to his troops. | 

Professor Moule (T‘oung Pao, July, 1923) indicates references to the 
bore back to 211 B.c. and perhaps 483 B.c. and quotes Mei Shang’s 
“Chi Fa” (about 150 B.C.) concerning a bore on the river Ch‘ii which 
“ will be visited at full moon in the eighth month”. The fact that it was 
expected on this date seems to show that its lunar relation was already 
known. However this may be, the well-known Taoist philosopher Ko 
Hung (fourth century A.D.) states clearly that the tides depend on the 
moon, although he incorrectly says that they wax'and wane with it. 
“ The influence of the moon produces water, so when the moon is full 
the tide is large ”. He also notices there are two tides a day. The writer 
conjectures that tides were not very familiar in China before this time, 
or they would have been freely mentioned in the writings of the Yin- 
yang school (say 350 B.c.) as providing an excellent example of cosmic 
rhythm and lunar influence. The earliest treatises on tides appear to 
be that of Tou Shu-meng (A.D. 770) and that of Yen Su (A.D. 1020) 
“Hai Ch‘ao T’ Lun ” (Ocean Tides Illustrated and Discussed). Yen Su 
is well known for his interest in mechanical devices. Both Ko Hung and 
Yen Su lived in the neighbourhood of Hangchow (Moule p. 141 and p. 
169). The principal Chinese work on tides is the “ Hai Ch‘ao Chi Shuoh” 
by Yü Ssu-Ch‘ien of Haining (a.D. 1781). In spite of its late date it 
does not appear to have been influenced by western knowledge. 

: The supposed influence of the moon on marine life (molluscs, etc.) is 
referred to by Lü Pu-wei (250 B.c.) and Huai Nan-Tzu (150 B.C.. They 
are said to fat at full moon, lean at new moon. Aristotle and Pliny 
similarly speak of shell fish waxing and waning with the moon. In a 
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few cases of marine life there is a tidal rhythm. ‘Tidal rhythm requires 
maximum activity at both full moon and new moon, but at perigee- 
new or full moon the spring tides may be say 20 per cent greater than the 
following spring tides of apogee-full or new moon, so that a completely 
lunar rhythm may be possible in some cases. Dr. H. Munro Fox asserts 
that this is true of the Suez sea urchins for all summer moons and a 
small number of other cases occurs. 

Prior to the knowledge -of the Jaws of gravity the cause of lunar in- 
fluence on the tides led to much speculation. Both in China and Greece 
there was a tendency to regard it as a sign of the life of the universe 
showing as a breath or pulse. [Wang Ch‘ung in his Lun Héng (A.D. 60) - 
uses this comparison.] 

The dependence of the tides upon the moon (and the sun) is unques- 
tionable. After due allowance has been made for wind and air pressure 
effects, the range of the tide is seen to fluctuate with the distance of the 
moon from the sun, being greatest about two days after the sun and moon 
are together (new moon) or opposed (full moon). High water and low 
` water occur at constant times after the moon souths. When the moon 
is nearest to the earth once a month at a gradually changing day in the 
month, the tides are larger. When it is farthest, again once a month, 
the tides are smaller. The difference between day and night tides grows: 
and shrinks with the deviation of the moon (and sun) from the celestial 
equator. Tides are predictable with moderate accuracy from the pre- 
dictable positions of the moon (and sun). 

The popularly believed dependence of the weather on the moon is 
quite another matter. Rain, wind, deviation of temperature from the. 
normal, cloudiness and air pressure do NOT change regularly with the 
position of the moon with regard to the sun, or with its declinations or 
distance. Very delicate measurements show minute air pressure and 
electrical differences which do depend on the moon, but they are so 
small that they are overwhelmed by changes due to other causes. Weather 
is not predictable from a knowledge of the moon’s position at all and no 
meteorologist of repute dreams of employing that method which has 
proved utterly fallacious. 

The common idea held by many sailors, farmers and others that the 
weather changes with the moon’s changes is just a bit of superstition. 
The weather (by which they generally mean wind or rain) may change 
when the moon becomes new or full, but it may equally well not do so 
and no prophecy can be made from it. In actual fact the weather 
change has no regular period at all, but it does pulsate by reason of 
alteration of cyclonic and anticyclonic conditions at irregular intervals. 
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The occasional agreement of these intervals with the lunar period may 
be the basis of the superstition, but the more probable reason is the un- 
critical acceptance of ancient astrological ideas. 


- The ancient Egyptians took little notice of the moon, although at 
some temples there were festivals at lunar phases. From before 3000 B.C. 
the Egyptian dates were normally reckoned by artificial months of 30 
days with five days extra at the end of the year, whereas a true month 
(synodical, i.e., new moon to new moon) is about 294 days, so that with 
them the month rapidly got out of step with the moon. 

The Babylonians (including the Sumerians, Assyrians and Chaldeans) 
on the other hand, and later the Jews, reckoned by new moons and 
attached great importance to the moon. Its god, Nannar or Sin, was male 
and regarded as of great power. His temples at Ur and Harran were 
sacred for over three thousand years. Festivals at new moons and 
especially those of spring and autumn were of great significance and to 
this day, Passover and Easter remind us of the spring full moon cele- 
bration. .. 


The Babylonians must have noticed the tides as they are quite im- 
portant at the head of the Persian Gulf and by backing up the river 
waters play a part in the irrigation of palm trees. The temple of the 
Moon God at Ur may even have been within sight of tidal water in 
early days. 

The influence of the moon is a strong feature of Babylonian and 
also Chinese astrology. In the “Hung Fan” section of the Book of 
History (date doubtful, say 600 B.C.) it is said. “ The sun and moon’s 
motions cause winter and summer, the moon’s sequence amongst the 
stars causes wind and rain”. It is in fact not true that the moon has 
any measurable influence on the weather, but the position of the full 
moon amongst the stars is an indicator of the sun’s: opposite position in 
the ecliptic, and weather does depend on that, so that in a very limited 
sense the saying is correct. The popular but quite erroneous belief that 
the phases of the moon have a relation to the weather is also held in 
China, where it is confused with the indications of the very sound solar 
calendar of twenty-four fortnightly climatic periods and the correspond- 
ing lunar dates, which vary from year to year. As to the relation of 
moon to water, both water.and the moon are associated with the sixth 
trigram in 350 B.c., and in 150 B.c. in Huai Nan Tzu, Book 3 (T‘ien Wen 
Hsiin), the moon is said to be Yin’s complaisance (in contra-distinction 
to the sun which is Yang’s mastery), so that the moon represents that 
which yields. ` He also says that “The essence of watery breath is the 
moon.” Amongst the Sung philosophers of the eleventh century A.D. the 
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moon is said to be the Great Yin, in contradistinction to the sun which is 
the Great Yang. Pliny’s Natural History Book ii, uses similar language. 
In Claudius Ptolemy’s “ Tatrabiblos” (which is based on Babylonian 
astrology but systematised according to the physical speculations of the 
ionian philosophy) Cap iv, is is stated that “The moon principally 
generates moisture ”, and Book I, Cap ii mentions the tides as ruled by 
her risings and settings. Whether the influence of the moon on the tides 
was responsible for the hypothesis of general lunar effect no one can tell, 
but the association of the moon and water amongst the ancients of the 
fourth century B.C. is certain, and the tidal phenomena would tend to con- 
firm it if they did not originate it. In actual fact the tides are the only 
terrestrial phenomena which show measurably any lunar influence. 


Tide tables for Lin An (Hangchow) date back to the tenth century 
and Moule gives one produced in A.D. 1056 which shows quite correctly 
that the range is largest on the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th or 16th to 19th of the 
moon, that tides change from decrease to increase on the 10th or 25th of 
the moon, that on the first or fifteenth of the moon high water occurs. at 
noon or midnight and shifts each day by 12/15 of an hour, i.e. 48 
minutes. l 

In actual fact the time of high water at full and change (new moon) is 
one hour 56 minutes after noon at Kanpu and 2 hours 56 minutes at 
Haining (19 nautical miles upriver from Kanpu) and 4 hours 25 minutes at 
Zakow (Hangchow) 25 miles above Kanpu, so that the old tide tables 
must have been based on observations taken at Kanpu or east of that 
place. l 

The city of Hangchow is said to have been founded in A.D. 606, but 
it was in a semi-independent kingdom and did not become very well 
known until the Southern Sungs made it their capital in the twelfth 
century. Kanpu is reputed to have been a seaport in A.D. 717, but did 
not have a city wall until 1386. One cannot therefore expect any very 
early records from this area, especially as the outer parts of the Hang- 
chow Bay (north shore) were largely mere mudbanks with small popu- 
lations prior to the Christian era. 

The first accurate description of the Hangchow bore is that of Capt. 
(later Rear-Admiral) Usborne Moore, who visited the site in 1888 and 
1892. This is abbreviated in G. Darwin’s “ Tides ” (1898), pp. 60 to 71. 
These observations showed that after a 23-foot range of tide at Rambler 
Island (Kanpu), a bore with a 12-foot steep front was followed by a 
further rise of 6 feet in the first hour and a total range of about 20 feet. 
After the passage of the bore, a floodcurrent of ten knots was observed. 

In the circumstances this was an excellent survey and would not nor- 
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‘mally have been supplemented, but it happened in the years 1919-21 that 
‘a much more complete record was compiled, with which the writer was 
associated. At that time the improvement of the access to Shanghai was 
` under consideration and one of the possibilities was a by-passing of the 
great bar at the mouth of the Yangtze River by a locked ship-canal, with 
or without a special outer port at the mouth of the canal. Such a canal 
' would necessarily have its entrance in the Hanchow Bay. - The latter is 
quite shallow near its northern shore for many miles from its entrance at 
Yangtze Cape and it was necessary to consider places with relatively 
deep water well to the west. There are three such places, Chin Shan, 
Chapu and Kanpu. The general régime of tides, currents. and silting 
in the Hangchow Bay was a matter of great importance and it was de- 
cided to make a comprehensive survey of the whole tidal region up to 
Hangchow. The initiative for this work: came from Mr. von Heiden- 
stam, the writer’s predecessor as Engineer-in-Chief to the ,Whangpoo 
Conservancy, and the general execution was in the hands of Mr. E. C. 
Stocker. The writer co-operated in the matter and a report appeared in 
January, 1921, entitled “ The Hydrology of the Hangchow Bay and the 
Ch‘ien Tang Estuary ” and was published in Shanghai. Unfortunately 
owing to the subsequent troubles in China this is now out of print, but 
there are copies in the libraries at the British Museum and the Institution 
© of Civil Engineers. As far as such matters can be, it forms an exhaus- 
tive account. of the bore. | 

In this report, which deals with. levels, tides, silt, rainfall, currents, 
etc., over the whole area, detailed surveys of the bore were. made 
especially in September and October, 1919, and February 3 and 11, 1920, 
‘between Kanpu and Haining. In the 1920 records there were detailed 
observations at six intermediate stations three or four miles apart and 
tide readings were taken during the most rapid changes at intervals of one 
“minute, so that accurate profiles of the water surface were obtained. 
During the slower changes ten minute intervals were used. The depth 
of the water below mean level at which the bore commenced to appear 
was about 16 feet. The vertical front at spring tides was about 10 feet, 
with a total range of 20 feet, and at neap tides about 5 feet with a range 
of 16 feet. 

Simultaneous tide observations were taken right out to sea and up- 
stream as far as Hangchow. The speed of the wave where the bore 
commences was about seven knots at springs and four knots at neaps but 
was very much faster when it was fully established near Haining. 

Some most impressive phenomena occur when the bore is generated 
at two points and the wave fronts intersect and combine. In this case 
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it may happen that a standing wave of perhaps 30 feet high develops. 
If it happens near the shore, it may even overtop the very massive sea 
walls. | 

The noise of the wave is heard quite a time before the bore arrives, so 
that the whole affair is quite theatrical. After the wave has passed 
junks proceed upstream carried by the strong current and with little or 
no control. 

A feature which is of general interest is the sheltered shelf off the left 
bank at about half-tide level, on which junks are berthed until the 
bore arrives. This is sufficiently high to ensure that these vessels will 
not float until some seconds after the bore has passed. Similar arrange- | 
ments occur at Pegu (Sittang River). 

The silt content of the water at the bore front may rise to nearly ten 
per cent of the weight of the water but goes back to one quarter per cent 
or less within less than ten minutes. | 

The report was intended for technical purposes and would be tedious 
to abstract. 

At the same time a careful study was made of the Chinese literature 
on the subject, and a digest of this is given in an appendix. Amongst 
other interesting features it is shown that a strong dyke on the northern 
shore has been in existence from about A.D. 721 that this was des- 
troyed by a typhoon in 1301 and that repeated heavy repairs have been 
necessary. In 1659 stone construction was commenced in the. neigh- 
bourhood of Haining. The dyke is generally about ten feet above the 
land level. As the latter is about neap high-water level, and extreme 
spring high water is here about seven feet above neap high water level, 
this gives a freeboard of three feet or more. 

One feature of the report that must be emphasised is that true levels 
are incorporated and not the usual references to mean sea level or low 
water, so that the data obtained are amenable to treatment by hydraulic 
theory. 


The power possibilities.of the Hangchow Bay appear to be similar 
to those of the Severn but the foundation conditions are much less 
favourable. Even in the Severn the economics of a power project are 
doubtful and would be more so in the Ch‘ien T‘ang. The width at high 
water in the region of the bore is of the order of ten miles. Much of this 
is sand bank and the low-water width is only about a mile with very 
little depth. 


There have been suggestions that at some periods during historic times 
the bore has not been operative. As the sandbanks have certainly shifted 
about a great deal, this may be true, but the records are not sufficient to 
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establish the temporary disappearance of the bore as a fact. It is how- 
ever almost certainly true that if the river were-to be narrowed by strong © 
‘sea walls the channel would deepen and the bore would probably cease 
to exist. The cost of such work would be very large and its economic 
benefit uncertain. | 
The rainfall on the catchment area (some 12,000 square geographical 
miles) is about sixty inches per annum. The effective run off is about 
forty inches per annum or some fifty thousand cubic feet per second. 
‘The river just above Hangchow varies in height by about 30 feet during 
the year, increasing in extreme cases to about 50 feet. The mean tidal 
range is only about 2 feet there, the maximum tidal range being about 
5 feet. .Thus the bore, although it is seen at Hangchow, should not 
properly bear the name of that place, since the phenomenon has almost 
died out there. Haining would be a much more suitable place name. 
Rather paradoxically it means “ Sea Repose ” ! 


It is rather remarkable that Marco Polo did not mention the bore, 
since he has a great deal to say of Kin-sai, which is Hangchow, and of 
Kanpu he says (Book II, Cap LXVIII, para 10): 


“At a distance of twenty-five miles from this city—-Kinsai—in a direc- 
tion to the northward of east, lies the sea, near to which is a town named 
‘Gan-pu, where there is an extremely fine port, frequented by all the ships 
that bring merchandise from India. The river that flows past the city of 
Kin-sai forms this port, at the place where it falls into the sea. Boats are 
‘continually employed in the conveyance of goods up and down the river, 
and those intended for exportation are there put on board of ships bound 
to various parts of India and Cathay.” 

By an extraordinary error, Yule identifies Gan-pu with Ning-po which 
is nearly 100 miles from Hangchow and quite inaccessible from there 
by small boats. 

Presumably Marco Polo never made the water passage from Kin-sai 
to Gan-pu. The subsequent chapters speak of a journey to the south- 
east, presumably into Chekiang south of the Bay, so that he would not 
need to have done so. He probably came to Hangchow by the Grand 
‘Canal, and thus may never have visited Kan-pu. Actually he does not 
seem to have mentioned tides at all, although to an Italian they would 
be a novelty. 

The legend that the bore was associated with the death of Wu Tzu-hsii 
in the fifth century B.C. appears to be an example of fitting a mythical 
explanation to facts. In the A.D. 1274 prefectural record for Hangchow 
(which Moule quotes), the myth is regarded as nonsense. It seems, 
however, to have been well established in the popular mind, to the extent 
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that a cult developed. Usborne Moore mentions the story in a rather 
garbled form as he got it from a Chinese pilot. The only point that is 
really interesting is that it may indicate that the bore increased in 
magnitude at the date in question. On the other hand there are certain 
circumstantial features of the story’ which indicate that the bore then 
existed, as now. 

The tale as it appears in the Annuls of the States Wu and Yueh is 
that the king of Wu ordered Wu Tzu-hsii to commit suicide for reputed 
disloyalty, put him in a leather sack and threw the headless body into the 
sea, where it came in and out with the tide. To make things more com- 
plex the king of Yueh had caused his officer Wen Chung to commit 
suicide and buried him in the west hill, where after a time the floating 
body of Wu (and the tide!) excavated him and the two bodies floated 
together. In principle they are still there, Wu raising the bore and Chung 
the aftertide. 


This doubtless enshrines historical incidents in connection with an in- 
vasion of Wu by Yueh, and it may quite well be based on the return of 
a floating body or bodies in the course of one or even several tides. The 
tidal currents do behave in this way, the ebb carrying a floating object 
for some miles and then the flood bringing it back, but it rarely happens 
that the return point is the same as the starting point. Whether the 
emphasis should be placed on the return of the corpses or the strength 
of the tide is not clear. If the strength of the tide was the novel feature 
then of course it is a matter of historic value. 


It is rather striking that no reference to the moon appears in this tale. 
The State of Wu was relatively ,barbarous (as illustrated by the incident 
in which Wu Tzu-hsti’s head was stuck up on a tower, although it is not 
so long since we did that sort of thing!) and it may well be that the cos- 
mical speculations of the Chou emperors had not penetrated to the State 
of Wu. Itis perhaps rash to suggest that even at the heart of the Empire 
not so much importance was attached to the moon, except as a time- 
keeper, as was done in the next century by the Yin-yang school of 
philosophers. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that the first mention of “ Yin- 
yang ” is in the section “ Chou Kuan ” of the Book of History, where the 
duties of the three “kung” are said to include “ Pien Li Yin Yang ” 
(Legge translates “ harmonising and regulating the operations of Heaven 
and Earth”). This phrase follows one “ Lun Tao Ching Pang” (Legge 
translates: “ Discourse principles of reason and adjust the States”). The 
whole may mean nothing more than “ Debating the rule for provincial 
interaction, changing regulations to suit conditions”. However this may 
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be and whatever the real antiquity of the passage, there is no other men- 
tion of Yin-yang until the post-Confucian supplements of the Book of 
Changes, so that as a philosophy it is not necessarly older than the fourth 
century B.C. l | 

There are two reputedly early references in Chinese literature to the 
association of the moon with moisture which may be mentioned. 

The first is in the Chou Li (Ritual of the Chou Dynasty) referring to 
the sacrifice to the moon at the autumn equinox, where it is said that a 
square concave mirror is used to collect dew from the moonlight, in ana- 
logy to the circular burning mirror which is used to ignite the sacrifice to 
the sun at the vernal equinox. This document is a post-Chou reconstruc- 
tion made in Han times, and may be partly a Han invention. 

_ The second is in the Star Classic (Hsing Ching), reputedly late Chou, 

which says, apropos of the star called the “ Moon” in Taurus (near the 
Pleiades) which marks the primitive situation of the full moon at the 
autumnal equinox, that the Moon is the essence of the Yin Tsung (ances- 
try of Yin, the Negative principle), in analogy to the Sun which is called 
the essence of the Yang Tsung. This document, as we have it, was com- 
piled in Tsin times (fourth century A.D.) but is considered by Maspero 
to be based on late Chou originals. Since Yin is the feminine, dark, 
‘hiddén,. watery principle this statement agrees with the references in the 
Yih Ching Appendix and Huai Nan Tzü quoted. 
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CHINA CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITIES’ 
ASSOCIATION 


THE ANNUAL Luncheon of the China Christian Universities’ Association 
was held in the Connaught Rooms on Friday, June 24. It was presided 
over by the President, His Grace the Archbishop of York, and attended 
by a distinguished gathering (including Lord Luke, Lord Addington, 
Lord Teviot, Lord Amulree, Sir Frederick Whyte, Sir Donald Banks, Sir 
Herbert Phillips, Sir Alwyne and Lady Ogden, Mr. R. W. Cockburn, Mr. 
Roger Heyworth, Mr. Trevor Powell, Mr. P. W. Scarlett). The main 
speakers were; His Grace, Mr. Victor Farmer (Chairman of the China 
Co. of Imperial Chemicals Industries), Mr. W. C. Cassels, of the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Bank, and Professor W. Sewell, of West China Union 
University, Changtu, West China. 

His Grace said that in spite of all the changes taking place, reports 
from China direct and from those who had recently returned were dis- 
tinctly encouraging. He also expressed the hope that if any curtain 
should temporarily separate China from the West, it would be a bamboo 
one, and one which could be easily penetrated. 

Both Mr. Farmer and Mr. Cassels paid a high tribute to the work of the 
Christian Universities, and expressed the hope that British business firms 
and the British public would not only maintain, but increase their support 
of these great educational institutions. Both spoke hopefully of the 
situation, and emphasised the great importance of strengthening the links 
between the peoples of China and those of this country through the 
support of these universities. 

Mr. Farmer specially emphasised the valuable contribution that was 
being made by these universities in the field of scientific research, and 
said that it was naturally in that aspect of their work that his firm was 
specially interested. Mr. Cassels referred to the large volume of support 
which was being given to the Christian Universities by North America, 
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and urged that in view of the fact that “ British commercial interests in 
‘China were far in advance of those of any other foreign country ”, it was 
only right and proper that Great Britain should take a much larger part 
in this great enterprise than was the case at present. 

Professor William Sewell, of West China Union University, who had 
only just arrived back from China, made a number of interesting com- 
ments on the present situation. He said that many in China welcomed 
the political changes taking place, not because they were Communists, 
but because they saw in a change of Government a new opportunity and 
a new hope. He emphasised the fact that China is a land of toleration, 
and would not want to be dominated by Russia or any other country unless 
the rest of the world forced her to adopt an extreme position. He pleaded 
that at this time Great Britain should keep China in her thinking and 
planning by (a) helping the Christian Universities, (b) by proving that 
Britain is friendly, by early recognition of the new Government and by 
trade. Communism will get more and more extreme if trade gets less 
and less. He paid an eloquent tribute to the spirit of the British mer- 
chants, shown in their continued readiness to carry on trade under the 
altered conditions. Many in China are looking to Britain. Shall we fail 
them, or, help them in their re-thinking and re-planning? ‘The situation 
was a challenge to all liberally-minded Christians. 

At the Annual Council Meeting that followed the Luncheon, the 
Secretary of the Association, the Rev. Noel B. Slater, presented the Fifth 
Annual Report. He reported ten of these Colleges as being already in 
areas controlled by the new régime, but that all fourteen Universities and 
Colleges were functioning, and that the reports from all were far more 
satisfactory than might. have been expected. He also summed up his 
impressions of his recent visit to the fourteen Christian Universities, and’ 
paid a great tribute to the work that was being carried on, and the 
courage and determination of all in authority. 

The Joint Treasurers, Lore Luke and Mr. W. C. Cassels, presented the 
Financial Statement for 1948-49. This showed a record income to date. 
Lord Luke urged, however, that not in spite of, but because of, the 
present situation, it was of the utmost importance to maintain and in- 
crease the support given to the Universities. The total sum (approxi- 
mately) given to the Universities by C.C.U.A., B.U.A.C., and the British 
Missionary Societies amounted to over £41,000. The China Christian 
Universities’ Association is at present financing nine “Chairs”. The 
Secretary pleaded that we should match the courage, loyalty and sacri- 
ficial service shown by the University leaders by our vision, determination 
and generous support. 
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MAHATMA GANDHI* 
REVIEWED BY PERCIVAL SPEAR 


THIS BOOK represents a confluence of eminence, for the fame of the subject 
is approached by the distinction of the authors. But as sometimes happens 
when genius allies with genius, the resulting product lacks the distinctive quality 
of either parent. Gandhi was essentially an enigmatic personality and the three 
authors are distinguished for their analytic power. But the application of 
analysis to an enigma has produced neither solution nor much illumination— 
but a singularly clear if somewhat pedestrian narrative. The book is a good 
account, on the basis of available material, of the Mahatma’s life and activities; 
it does not admit us to the secrets of his soul or divine the private processes of 
his mind. - 

As an interpretation of character the book may be described as an exercise 
in hagiology rather than biography. In general it is assumed that the Mahatma 
was always right; and while there is occasional speculation as to why he acted 
as he did, there is never any doubt that he always acted from the highest 
motives. From this angle the work might be described as one of the last 
leaves from the late Victorian autumn. But it would be unfair to say that it 
is a sere or yellow leaf. If adulatory, it does its best to be fair, and if inclined 
to be uncritical, it is nevertheless candid. It is a book of the chronicle class; 
it is a chronicle completed by fair-minded and conscientious disciples, rather 
than an analysis of motives, an interpretation of personality, or a large-scale 
documentary. As such it has a very real value while leaving the door open 
for further work. 

The quality of the three parts is in the reverse order of position and the 
authors’ fame. The first portion by Mr. Polak, which covers the Mahatma’s 
South African period and the development of his essential ideas, is to me the 
- most moving and revealing. Mr. Polak knew the young Gandhi intimately 
and shared his ideals. He penetrates deeper into the Mahatma’s secret than 
either of the other two, though it could be wished that the interaction of 
eastern and western ideas in his mind and their part in the resulting synthesis 
had been discussed more fully. We are’ left uncertain as to whether the 
Mahatma was a Tolstoyan employing Sanskrit definitions for Hindu edification 
or a Hindu made aware of his spiritual heritage by western writers—rather 
like western thinkers rediscovering Aristotle with the help of Arab philosophers. 
It is in the South African period, surely, that the secret of Gandhi’s thought and 
also of his later attitude towards the British in India is to be dis- 
covered. Was he not influenced more than he knew by the subconscious 
equation of the British attitude to Indians in India with the South African 
attitude to the coloured peoples of the Union? Mr. Brailsford carries the story 
down to 1939. Mr. Brailsford is an analyst by second nature and some of his 
work is of great value. His chapters on Gandhi’s way of life and the Harijans 
are moving as well as illuminating. But Mr. Brailsford suffers from the handi- 
cap of being outside his subject in that while he admires the spirit of the man, 
he finds his thought a strange thing hard to be understood. So what the 
narrative gains in clarity it loses in the inner understanding which Mr. Polak 


*Mahatma Gandhi by H. N. Brailsford, H. S. L. Polak, and Lord Pethwick-Lawrence. Odhams, 12s. 6d. 
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possesses. Lord Pethwick-Lawrence’s contribution reads at times like a well- 
written Blue book. He is too reverential to be critical of Gandhi's thought 
and accepts the rightness of his political attitudes without question. At the 
same time he admits that Gandhi failed to recognise that the British were 
sincere from 1919 onwards, that he failed to gauge the strength of the Pakistan 
movement until it was too late to come to terms with it, and that in effect he 
sacrificed Punjab peace to his mystical sense of Indian unity. Can these ad- 
missions be reconciled with the claim of the rightness of his religious thought 
and his greatness as a statesman? Lord Pethwick-Lawrence sees the difficulty 
but finds that the moment has come to end his contribution. 

We may be grateful to the authors for providing the groundwork of bio- 
graphical fact which will be of value to all students of the Mahatma and will 
provide a starting point for future interpretations of his thought. Those future 
interpreters will, it may be hoped, be able to analyse more fully hahimsa as an 
ethical principle and satygrapha as a political tactic, to determine more clearly 
the relationship of Gandhi’s thought to the West on the one side and Hindu 
orthodoxy on the other. It is at least possible that one element in Gandhi's 
hostility to the British Government in India, even when it was, from his point 
of view, a reformed rake, was the influence of Tolstoy’s convictions that the 
State was evil because it was the embodiment of force. Tolstoy planted, the 
Transvaal watered and the British in India experienced the increase. They 
will be able to consider the curious story of Gandhi’s relations with the 
Harijans, the tangled ‘story of his relations with Lord Halifax (then Lord Irwin) 
in 1929-30, the ethical justification of fasts unto death, and whether political 
preoccupations in the thirties did not result in some loss of moral stature. But 
whatever their conclusions on these matters they will agree that during the 
last few months of his life he rose to moral heights which even he had never 
attained before, and that he died a martyr to peace, if ever there was one. 
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INDIA’S LEGACY, THE WORLD’S HERITAGE 
-BY RAO SAHIB P. R. RANGANATHA PUNJA (MANGALORE) VOL. I` 


This book is, in the words of the author’s dedication, a tribute of love and respect to hi. 
-country, her people, religion, art and literature: It aims at showing that South India, inhabited | 
-since the origin of man by Dravidians, was the source of the earliest developments of culture 
-and that these deyelopments spread westwards to Assyria, Egypt and the lands surroundip- 
the Mediterranean. The work is admittedly a compilation from a large variety of sources, 
whole chapters being reproduced verbatim from such authorities as the Historian’s History of 
-the World, H. G. Wells’ Outline of History, and Thurston’s Castes and Tribes of Southern India. 

There are disadvantages in this method of treatment. The main argument is overlaid bya 
„wealth of material, some of which is scarcely relevant and some even negative. Dr. Hall, for 

.. Instance, is quoted as saying, “With our present evidence, the Dravidians look like being a 
Mediterranean people, coming out of Crete, and passing through Asia Minor and Meso- 
~potamia.”” On this the author comments, “Further discoveries might even demonstrate that 
Dr. Hall’s theory is true, and the Sumerians were but Dravidians from India. In that case it 
‘would be established that civilization first arose in India, and was associated probably with the 
“primitive Dravidians. Then it was taken to Mesopotamia. ... . What the Rao Sahib mean 
äs, no doubt, that further research may prove a theory directly Opposite to that of Dr. Hal! 
It cannot be said that this book gives evidence of any such‘research or promise of any suc . 
‘proof. Still, it contains much interesting reading for those to whom the voluminous sources; 
‘which have been laid under contribution are not readily accessible. A. G. S. 


AND GAZELLES LEAPING 
-BY SUDHIN N. GHOSE (London. Michael Joseph) 12s. 6d. net. 


. This is the story told by a little boy, of the life of Calcutta’s children in a kindergarten 
«delightfully ruled by Sister Svenska, a Swedish missionary lady with an international reputa- 
tion. This international reputation did not trouble her small charges, but they dimly recognized 
‘it one day when the school was in peril of encroachment by urban commercial interests which, 
after trying persuasion in terms of cash, threatened legal proceedings, to be defeated by an 
incensed public spirit moved to a realization of the excellence of the work done in this garden 
-of children and their pets. The necessary equipment to outwit the threatened intruders was 
provided by a retired collector who, when victory was won, thrilled the children by falling on 
his knees“and asking a blessing from Sister Svenska, or Svenska-Bibi, as they called her. 

The little boy through whose eyes the adventures of the children are seen has that strong 
“sense of logic decorated with the inconsequentiality of his age, and, let it be added, the poetic 
fantasy of his native Bengal. His affection for the dwarf elephant that had such an inferior 
-complex until it was discovered that he was no dwarf, his unhappy experience with the young 
gangsters who imitated the children of the “Dead End,” and his happy escape from their 
-Clutches, are told with the vividness of a writer who knows children well and believes in them. 

Dr. Ghose has not written just another Jungle Book—he has his own individual style, and 
naturally succeeds even better than Kipling in getting under the skin of his characters. This 
idyll of a Calcutta suburb’s little world of children is a delightful addition to the library of 
-children’s literature, and incidentally had been appropriately illustrated by Arnakali E. 
‘Carlile. . EDWIN HAWARD, 
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